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SOCIAL ETHICS. 



THE MOEAL LIFE OF SOCIETY AND THE KINGDOM 

OF GOD. 

§1. 

THE moral life of society is developed in the Family and 
the State ; in the mid-regions or departments of Culture, 
Art, and Science ; and, lastly, in the Church, whose inmost core 
is the Communion of saints. These several social organisms 
are to be regarded, on the one hand, as possessions, and hence 
as realized aims, in which man finds satisfaction, profit, 
pleasure ; on the other, as moral individuals on a large scale, 
having each its special office to discharge. And I, the small 
individual, am to be a personal member of one and another 
of these social circles, to occupy with respect to them a 
relation at once of co-operation and appropriation, of toleration 
and devotion, while constantly aiming at my own perfection 
and the perfection of the whole. 

One essential side of man's destination is displayed in 
each of the social circles, and the purpose of Christianity is to 
develope the " new man " within . each. It is in proportion 
as the Christian ideal of human nature ia realized in them, 
that the kingdom of God attains a social, and at the same 
time an individual, appearance on earth. The kingdom of 
God, however, neither does nor can attain its perfection in 
this world. These forms are only intended for this earthly 
and temporal existence, which circumstance, however, by no 
means excludes the fact that it is the eternal kingdom which 
is working out and fashioning itself under and by means of 
Sr. Eth. II. A 
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these transitory forms. With relation to the perfection of the 
kingdom of God, they are to be regarded as the partial, which 
is to cease when that which is perfect is come, as mere interim 
incorporations of the kingdom of God, as shadows of future 
possessions to be manifested in the kingdom of glory. Although, 
like our whole life in this world, they have a certain relative 
value of their own, they are in their deepest import but pre- 
paratory and educational. It is by living in this forecourt 
that we are trained for the perfect kingdom of love, righteous- 
ness, liberty and blessedness, in which both the divine and 
the human, the community and the individual, together with 
man's many and various gifts and powers, will be exhibited in 
a Juirmony as yet inconceivable, and requiring a dispensation 
utterly diflferent from the present 



THE FAMILY. 

THE FAMILY AND THE MORAL WORLD. 
§2. 

The family, which is founded by marriage, is the work 
at once of nature and freedom, and is held together by both 
natural and moral ties, forms the commencememi and fcwadation 
of the moral world. This world is ever beginning anew, 
and as it were over again, with the family. Philosophers like 
Sousseau, Kant, Fichte, etc., propose to found a theory of 
society, which takes the individual for its starting-point and 
consequently assumes him to be of mature age, or, in a general 
manner, a being endowed with reason. They derive the 
various circles of society from a relation of contract between 
atom-like individuals, entirely independent of each other, and 
have laid down a system of ethics and a science of law, which, 
notwithstanding certain advantages, have the defect of being 
contrary to nature. For the unit, from which a theory of 
society must start, unless an a priori miscalculation is to be 
made, must be not the individual, but the family. Such 
thinkers wholly forget, though the fact is daily before their 
eyes, that birth and education, generation and tradition, are 
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inevitable conditions of the physical and intellectual life of 
the human individaaL The individual human being does not 
come into the world without presuppositions ; his very existence 
presupposes a father and mother, he is bom either male or 
female, a member of a succession of generations, to be brought 
up from non-age to maturity. That marriage and the family 
form the commencement of the human race is also the view 
of revelation, which makes the whole race descend from one 
pair, who were necessarily indeed, in the strictest sense of 
the word, created, while their descendants, on the contrary, 
come into existence by generation and birth. But this also 
supposes the existence of an intellectual bond transmitted 
from generation to generation, and binding together the 
successive and ever alternating races of parents and children. 

The family being, then, the beginning and foundation of the 
moral world, reflects within its particular limits the general 
type and order of the moral world, though this is individualized 
under very various forms upon the different stages of social 
life. This type^ which is to be increasingly worked out, is 
that essential equality of differing personalities created in the 
image of God which exista m the midst of a system of 
inegualUies. Even in the family it is evident that human 
beings are not appointed tO' a uniform equality, but to eodal 
inequality. The difference between the man and the woman, 
between the husband and the wife, a difference not merely 
physical but intellectual, and determined by their entire 
organization, manifests that inequality is a social law of nature. 
But this is> by no means the only instance, for the family 
exhibits in all respects, by the relation between parents and 
children, whether male or female, between elder and younger 
brothers and sisters, between masters and servants, not a 
uniform equality, but a relation of superiority and subordina- 
tion, a contrast between authcmty and dutifulness, — differences 
not to be obliterated, but harmonized and transfigured to a 
true religious and moral equality, to a relation of genuine 
reciprocity, by love and by the highei development of human 
nature. 

And as the family thus sets before us the social type for 
the moral world with respect to the mutual relations of man- 
kind, so does it also reflect that for the relation in which this 
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world is to stand to nature, by bringing to our notice both 
property and labour. For a family can neither be founded 
nor maintained without property, without some material 
substance for human freedom to dispose of, such an amount of 
temporal possessions as is necessary to an existence compatible 
with the dignity of human nature, whether we speak of 
the mere necessaries of life or of its enjoyments also. Property 
must, however, be obtained, and that by labour ; and it was to 
the first husband that the command was given, ''In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread," including also, 
In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou provide for thine own. 
The foundation of property cannot be individualistic, that is 
to say, it cannot begin with the individual man alone, but 
must be founded on the idea of the moral and legal community. 
For the latter, property, whether private or common, is an in- 
dispensable condition. The importance attributed to property, 
in proportion to the extended body of the personality, will at 
all times correspond with the importance attributed to the 
personality itself, and, moreover, to the realm of personalities 
under these earthly circumstances. Certainly property cannot 
attain its full development before the appearance of the State. 
For who is to ensure me the possession of my property ? 
Who is to decide the contentions concerning mine and thine, 
but the State? The existence of property is, however, 
assumed by that of the family, for proletariate families are 
abnormal phenomena. And even within the family it is 
evident that property has not merely an individual, but also a 
social importance ; that it is a matter affecting not only an 
individual member, but the whole family, i,e, so far as a family 
property may be in question, and so far as the possessions of 
the father are transferred to the children in the person of the 
heirs. Without the law of inheritance, a sufficient motive to 
labour for the stability and future wellbeing of the family 
would be wanting, and work would be undertaken merely to 
provide for the moment ("from hand to mouth"). That 
children are the lawful heirs of their parents, is a principle 
which pervades the entire Scriptures (Gen. xv. 3 ; Luke xv. 
12; GaLiv. 1). 
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§3. 

It was through Christianity, aod through the liberty as 
well as the redemption bestowed upon the world by Christ, 
that the family first attained its true moral importance as a 
constituent member of the kingdom of personalities. In the 
ancient heathen world, where the highest object of human 
existence comes forth in the State, where, therefore, the 
destiny of man is but an external and earthly one, the family 
forms merely a point of departure for political life (Plato's 
books on the State). But Christianity, which recognises not 
only in the man, but in the woman, the immortal human 
being with his celestial destiny, which distinguishes between 
the outer and the inner man, and views the kingdom of saved 
personalities as the end of social life, has given to the family 
an importance of its own independent of the State, an internal 
aspect, by means of which it appears as a form under which the 
kingdom of God upon earth is manifested, as a seminary, not 
only for the State, but also for the Church of Christ. It is by 
means of the earliest and most primitive of human feelings, by 
childlike reverence and dutifulness, confidence and submission, 
love and fidelity, that the corresponding religious and moral 
elements of Christian faith and love, a life of communion with 
God, of willing submission to His holy law and gospel, are 
early developed in the souL There is an action and reaction 
between the family and the other circles of society ; and this 
applies in a quite special manner to the relation between 
the family and the Church. It is only when the family 
recognises its membership, not only in the State, but in the 
Church of Christ, that it can fulfil its vocation. And, on the 
other hand, it is only in proportion as it helps the gospel to 
strike root in the family, and thereby in those human feelings 
which are the earliest, the most primitive and natural, that 
the Church, whose office it is to penetrate all nations with 
Christianity, can extend, maintain, and assert itself among the 
people. It is upon the family that the stability of the Church 
rests. History also shows that, in times when faith has 
been weak and powerless, and almost extinct in public life, 
the sacred fire has been preserved for future days in those 
quiet domestic circles, where the Christian mother erects 
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monuments which, unrecognised by the world, are nevertheless 
imperishable. It is by this, its inward connection with the 
family, that Christianity proves its unity with all that from 
the very beginning has been originally human. The family 
and the Church are in very truth the upholding and preserv- 
ing circles within the moral world. It is by means of these 
alone, that authority and freedom, authority and obedience, 
authority and dutifulness, self-sacrificing love and fidelity, 
those main pillars of the moral world, are founded and erected 
in the human soul. To fight for one's native land was called 
of old to fight for hearth and altar {'pro axis et focis). Every 
renovation of national vigour, every thorough reformation, must 
proceed chiefly fipom these two circles ; and the cure of any 
diseases which may have penetrated them, must first of all be 
effected, unless the entire condition is to be regarded as 
incurable. For all renovation, whether of the community or 
of the individual, depends upon the fact of going back to the 
earliest, the primitive, to that which precedes all human arts 
and inventions. Now, the Church brings us the gospel, which 
leads us back from all idolatrous practices, all adulterations 
of the divine, to the primitive, the genuinely divine, to the 
only true God, and Him whom He has sent ; to our heavenly 
Father's home, which we have forsaken, and walked instead in 
our own ways, in our own thoughts of God and things divine, 
in our own foolish wisdom, our false and supposed policy, our 
vain deification of art, our ascription of saving power to culture. 
It brings us back from all this to that eternal region of which 
we are natives, that we may be conscious of what we are in 
relation to God, and of what we ought to be. The family, 
too, of which indeed only a relative purity can be predicated, 
brings us back to what is primitive, to what is inherent in 
human nature, to what is fatherly and motherly, to love, 
dutifulness, devotion, fidelity, that here, too, we may know 
what we really are, by knowing the true human foundation for 
our life. Out of these, its first elements, has human society 
more than once been reconstructed. This is further confirmed ; 
for, supposing the State and civil society to be in a state of 
dissolution, and public morality grievously corrupted, still, so 
long as the Church proclaims the pure gospel, and the people 
lend a willing ear thereto, so long as family life is on the 
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^'hole pure, the possibility of rearing up again a ruined 
nationality still exists. Matters are in the most irretrievable 
condition when both Church and family have been infected 
by corruption, and have become incapable of reform. 

Goethe, in his Hermann and Dorothea, had in view the im- 
portance of the family as the hearth of patriotism, and as in times 
of universal social revolution the " indestructible principle of 
the State/' as Geijer, in his comparison of Goethe and Homer, 
well expresses it^ The poet here transports us into rustic, 
simple, and natural circumstances. But amid all the features 
of moral greatness which this incomparable poem exhibits, 
it is not the least that Hermann and Dorothea contract their 
alliance, as it were, upon a volcano, while storm-clouds darken 
and lightnings are flashing upon the horizon, while public life 
is visited with danger and distress — in the midst of the 
French Bevolution, its wars, and all the troubles which these 
entailed, when the l^al foundations of the State were dis- 
solved, when all property had become insecure, and it seemed 
as if the world were about to sink into its original chaos. 
And yet they both contracted a marriage with hearts full of hope 
and comfort Belief in life here appears in its fairest form. 
Love for the home fireside enlarges into love for native land, 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices, and to fight against the 
enemy "for God and law, for parents, wife, and children," 
combines with heroism, with the courageous resolution to meet 
the uncertain and dangerous future, and looks onward through 
the impending contests to the peaceful condition which is to 
follow them. 

Monogamous Marriage. 
§4. 

The beginning of the family is marriage. Upon the natural 
basis of the distinction of the sexes, marriage is the uniting of 
man and woman into one personality. That partialness of 
individuality implied in the relation of the sexes is to be 
abolished in marriage, by the fact that each of these receives 
to itself its counterpart, the man thus first becoming a man, 
1 Geyer*s Works (Swedish) First Div. vol. yiL p. 175. 
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and the woman a woman, in the full sense of the word. The 
man first finds himself in the woman, as in his other half, and 
vice versa. It is in this relation of reciprocity, this mutual 
help and assistance {adjviorium mutuum), this giving and 
taking, that each part first attains its true manhood or woman- 
hood, and neither the physical nor the moral capabilities of 
either the male or the female nature can be developed without 
this relation. If indeed marriage is regarded only in its 
natural aspect, no other vocation is allotted to it but the 
satisfaction of natural instinct, and the propagation of the 
race. But perverted and partial as such a view is, the 
opposite mode of regarding it, which considers marriage as 
exclusively a relation of heart and intellect, is no less partial 
The so-called Platonic attachment between man and woman 
is of an entirely different character from the matrimonial, 
whose peculiarity is based upon the union of the heart and 
mind relation with the natural relation. " And they twain 
shall be one flesh " (Matt. xix. 6). The natural forms in this 
case the indispensable basis, but as certainly nothing more than 
the basis. The juridical definition of marriage as a junction 
of male and female (conjunctio maris et feminae, which points 
also to the sexual relation), a perfect fellowship of life (con- 
sortium omnis vitae), and lastly a community of right (Juris 
communicatio), holds good also in an ethical point of view, if 
we lay due stress upon the consortium omnis vitae, which, 
however, first attained its full meaning through Ghristianity.^ 

It is implied in the very notion of marriage that it should , 
be monogamous one man and one woman, whom only death 
can part''). Monogamous marriage was not indeed absent 
from the prse-Christian world, but was there only in a slight 
degree settled and assured. Heathendom exhibits in poly- 
gamy the profanation of marriage ; nor was its purity main- 
tained even in Israel, as is evident from the history of the 
patriarchs. Christianity, however, restored the dignity of 
marriage as a divine institution, descending from paradisaic 
times (Matt xix. 5), reauthorized monogamy, and recom- 
mended it to the moral consciousness, by asserting the lasting 
individuality of man, but especially by emancipating woman, 
luising her to the dignity of a free personality, and recognising 
^ Stabl, PhUosophie dea Hechtes, yol. il p. 837. 
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her as a fellow-heir of the grace of life (1 Pet iii. 7). Where 
polygamy prevails, the enduring importance of the individual 
is not as yet acknowledged, and marriage is degraded to a 
merely sexual relation. Woman is there regarded as a mere 
means of sensual enjoyment, or of propagating the race, but 
has no independent value. But an immortal being, belonging 
to a supersensuous and supernatural world, should by no 
means submit to so subordinate and unworthy a position, to 
a merely natural relation, and cannot be a mere medium of 
the race without maintaining within it a moral dignity 
acknowledged by others also. This is only possible where 
the marital relation is one of heart and intellect as well as of 
nature, and where conjugal love is insepai'able from fidelity, 
which first impresses a moral character on affection, and 
absolutely excludes every other tie of the kind. Mutual and 
complete devotion, moreover, requires, that free choice should 
be the starting-point of conjugal intercourse. 

The opposite extreme to the heathen debasement of woman 
is exhibited in the fanatical worship of woTnan, in that adora- 
tion and deification, combined with inviolable fidelity, of an 
individual woman, so often exhibited in the romantic love of 
the Middle Ages (especially in the Minnesdnger). Islamism, 
on the other hand, most deeply degrades woman. It sanctions 
an insatiable voluptuousness, represents heaven as a harem, 
and thereby proves itseK to be the religion of the false 
prophet, a view also confirmed by its injunction of unceasing 
cruelty to enemies. 

§5. 

Starting from the assumptions of Christianity, every satis- 
faction of natural instinct outside the limits of monogamous 
marriage must inevitably be pronounced immoral, a breach 
and an interruption of God's order ; and this is equally applic- 
able to an unnatural satisfaction of this instinct. In this 
respect we may recall the apostle's words, " Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them; for it is a shame even to speak of those things that are 
done of them in secret" (Eph. v. 11). Apparently the apostle 
is contemplating marriage from a low point of view, when, 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he represents it as a 
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preservative or remedy against unchasteness, when he advises 
those who have not the gift of continence to many, because 
" it is better to marry than to bum " (1 Cor. vii. 9). It may 
not sound ideal when he thus openly speaks of matters about 
which others would prefer to be silent. But his counsel is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of human nature, as it 
actually exists since the entrance of sin, of the nature in 
which the flesh has become a power refusing to be silenced. 
He desires that where this instinct is strong, its satisfaction 
should be restrained by law and justice, and by a moral inter- 
course which should subordinate it to a higher power. The 
same apostle was also well acquainted with the highest ideal 
point of view from which marriage could be regarded, when 
he saw in the relation of a man to his wife " a mystery," 
namely, a type of the mystical union of Christ with the 
Church (Eph. v. 32). If the first-named point of view seems 
to many too low, the second will appear to them far too 
exalted and overdrawn. The comparison made by the apostle 
must not however be understood, as though marriage would 
be continued even in the future life. For *'they who are 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage ; for 
they cannot die any more; they are equal to the angels" 
(Luke XX. 35). There is always a connection between 
death and the satisfaction of carnal instincts. Both, in their 
present kind and form, entered the world immediately after 
the fall, and both are to depart from it together. Marriage is 
only an earthly relation. Bat as such it is an image of the 
highest love, a preparation for the future and eternal kingdom 
of God. 

Cdibacy, 
§6. 

Though Christianity attributes so great a value to marriage, 
that, so far as its conditions exist, it must be regarded as a 
duty incumbent on each to eijter into matrimony as a state 
appointed to him or her, yet there has existed in the Church 
from the very first an ascetic tendency, which has regarded 
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celibacy as the higher and holier condition. "Sow, though 
much that is spurious and pernicious has been the practical 
eflfect of this ascetic view, yet, as involving a deeper element 
of truth, it must not be rejected without further ceremony. 
It ako finds points of contact in the New Testament, and the 
same apostle who so emphatically extols the sacredness of 
marriage, and even says that they who forbid to marry " give 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils (1 Tim. 
iv. 1-3), attributes a special holiness to celibacy. He 
recommends it not only " for the sake of the present distress 
(1 Cor. vii. 26), ie. the perils entailed upon Christians by 
penecntion, which the unmarried might more easily endure 
than the married, who would be entangled with cares for 
wives and children. He nnmistakeably regards a single life 
as in itself better and happier, if the individuals in question 
possess the same gift for it which the apostle had. " It is 
good for a man not to touch a woman," he says (1 Cor. 
viL 1), and the context shows that St. Paul is, in this view of 
the matter, regarding marriage on the same, namely, its natural 
side, that asceticism does when it exalts celibacy. For though 
chastity within Christian marriage rests entirely upon the sub- 
jection of inclination to the sway of the moral principle, upon 
the suppression and government of selfish desire by the 
sympathetic relation of a mutual devotion of heart and mind, 
still conjugal intercourse — since man's nature has been inter- 
penetrated by sin — has a side, which every morally sensitive 
man seeks to conceal under a sevenfold veil, at which he feels 
a sensation of shame, and over which divine grace itself must 
cast a veil. For the transaction is not absolutely a mere 
function of nature, — ^like other natural occurrences which 
none can avoid, — but a human acticn, during which the will 
is consumed and absorbed in the natural function. This is, 
however, the one main point to which asceticism directs its 
aim, perceiving therein an inevitable element of sinfulness, a 
partial absorption of the spirit in the lower animal life, u 
distraction and disturbance of the higher life, which is, so to 
speak, suspended thereby. St. Paul plainly gives us to under- 
stand that prayer is hindered thereby, by advising married 
persons to separate for a time that they may give themselves 
to fasting and prayer (1 Cor. vii 5). Even the heathen, and 
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that not only in the East, perceived in it a power disturbing 
and interrupting the higher life of the spirit, and transferring 
man to a state of bondage. To take an example from the 
Greeks, we may mention Sophocles, the great tragedian, who 
in his old age thought himself very fortunate at having , at 
last escaped this ''tyranny/' The other main point which 
asceticism has in view is that state in the life to come in 
which they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
equal to the angels. That this heavenly state is superior to 
our earthly condition, which is one of dependence upon carnal 
conditions and afiections, can be denied by no one. And if 
it were possible during this life in every respect to anticipate 
this angelic state, the individuals to whom this was vouch- 
safed would indeed occupy a higher and more distinguished 
position, and be even here below nearer to heaven, at the 
same time serving the Lord with more undivided service. 

And this is the point at which the true and false elements 
of the ascetic view may be separated one from the other. 
The truth is, that there are individuals, both male and female, 
but especially female, possessing a special gift for celibacy, 
which is in its deepest sense a natural endowment of angel- 
like natures, whose desire for the kingdom of God so greatly 
preponderates over earthly desires, in whom the love of God 
and religious aspirations are so powerful, that earthly pleasure 
and affection are to them of slight importance, nay, though not 
experienced by themselves, are accounted from the very first as 
something passed by and behind them. In Oehlenschlager's 
tragedy of Axel und VcUbarg, the latter, amidst the sad 
circumstances by which her earthly love has been crossed, 
casts her eyes upon the white roses which have been handed 
to her in place of the bridal wreath of red roses, and breaks 
out into the words : 

** Erloflchen iet die ird'scbe, rothe Gluth — 
Wie Engelsfliigel steh'n dio weissen Blatter. " ^ 

But the individuals in question stand from the first at the 
point at which Valborg arrives only after bitter experience, 
and by means of painful renunciation. They begin with the 

J ** The earthly red glow is quenched, 

The white leaves remain like angel- wings." 
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white roses, which recall the angels' wings ; for them the red 
roses of earthly love neither have had, nor will have any 
existence. They feel exclusively the need of living in 
commTinion with God, in mystic intercourse, and in services 
of love for His kingdom, and anticipate in this sense the 
future state. While by reason of this anticipation we 
attribute to them a higher perfection, we cannot but, for the 
same reason, perceive in their life a certain amount of limita- 
tion and one-sidedness. It is just because they anticipate the 
heavenly life, that they are unable fully to live out the 
earthly life. They never experience the joys of married and 
family life, the great treasures therein involved ; they never 
know its duties and its crosses, which together pertain to a 
complete earthly existence, destined to be absorbed, in due 
time, in a heavenly one. Such anticipations, however, if we 
are to bow before them, and acknowledge them as worthy 
in themselves and ^ven by God, must be implanted in the 
nature of the individuals, and these individuals must 
ahsolutdy be but exceptions in the totality of human nature. 
The false element of asceticism consists in the notion that it 
is possible to bring about such anticipations by practice, in 
its assumption that man can Tnake his own nature angelic by 
"botching up the old Adam." It is on this account that the 
enforced celibacy of the Bomish Church is so objectionable. 
Por the great mass of its priests and monks, however many 
respectable individuals it may contain, and however many of 
these may have faithfully kept their vows of celibacy, is not 
composed of purely angelic and seraphic natures. A celibacy 
which has to be maintained by a continual struggle against 
unceasing incentive and inclination, by repeated efforts to stifle 
impure imagination, is far inferior to an ordinary marriage. 
Such a celibacy only justifies the saying, " It is mt good for 
the man to be alone." It is among the imperishable services 
of the Eeformation to have opposed this enforced celibacy, 
and justified the marriage state to the consciences of men, 
although it did not, like the Eomish Church, make marriage a 
sacrament. 

With respect to the celibacy of Christ, this is entirely 
unique, and must be regarded from its own point of view. 
It cannot, for instance, be explained by the fact that He was 
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one amoDg a multiple of the above-named angelic natures, 
-which are nevertheless, in many other respects, included under 
sin. And as little does it find its explanation in the impos- 
sibility of His finding, as a falsely aesthetic notion supposes, 
any like-minded individual who was fitted for Him. He 
never could have sought such an individual, who must indeed, 
in a certain sense, have been His equal by birth ; for as the 
Saviour of the world, the Son of God, and the second Adam, 
He was utterly incommensurable with any other human being, 
nay, with the totality of those lower earthly relations, into 
which He indeed brought a great blessing, but with which it 
was utterly impossible for Him to identify Himself. His 
bride could be none other than the Church. He was to be the 
ancestor of a new and higher manhood, and His coming forms 
a contrast to the condition in which children, who are only to 
continue the old Adamic race concluded under sin, are bom. 
He came, on the contrary, to introduce into the old Adamic 
race an entirely new process of generation and birth, viz. 
regeneratiarL And if the old prophetic saying, " Here am I 
and the children whom Thou hast given me," has been applied 
to Him (Heb. ii 13), those children are intended to whom He 
has given power to become children of God, who were bom 
not of flesh and blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
wijl of man, but of Ood (John i 12). To conceive of the 
possibility of married life in His case, proves itself in pro- 
portion as such a thought is reasoned out, whether in the 
physical or moral and intellectual aspect, a profane thought, 
nearly akin with the view which denies His birth of a pure 
virgin. In one view, as in the other, the question is to 
degrade Him to the sphere of the old impure Adamic nature. 
In this connection it may be fitly remembered, that among 
all the temptations by which Christ was, according to Scrip- 
ture testimony, tried, not one occurs in the most distant degree 
referring to the point in question. 

§7. 

All arbitrarily chosen celibacy is objectionable, and it is, 
moreover, an act contrary to duty to decline marriage for the 
sake of ease, or of maintaining a so-called independence. A 
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celibacy determined on from duty and conviction must either 
have for its reason individual peculiarities, or special circum- 
stances. We have already made mention of those angelic, 
those seraphic natures, in whose case the special appointments 
of wUwt must determine for their conscience the appoint- 
ments of duiy. And this applies also to those individuals in 
whom, though they have not this preponderating tendency to 
what is heavenly, inclination is utterly blunt and dead, and 
whose duty it therefore is to abstain from marriage. In some 
circumstances also it may be a duty to choose celibacy for 
the kingdom of God's sake, because the special activity to 
which an individual may be called for the cause of Christ, t.g, 
that of a missionary, would encounter in married or domestic 
life too many and too great hindrances to its full development. 
That even the office of reformer is nevertheless compatible 
with marriage is shown by the example of Luther and others, 
who also made their domestic life a model for the Church of 
Christ. 

Many are compelled to live a single life, not from their own 
choice, but because circumstances have necessitated it. For 
such it is a duty to submit with resignation to the privation 
imposed upon them. This applies to those whose affection 
has not been returned, or who, for any cause, have failed to 
find the individual to whom they would wish to unite their own 
life. Such celibacy, resulting from an absence of reciprocity, 
occurs more frequently in the female than in the male sex, 
because it is not the woman's part to seek the man, but to be 
sought by him. Another reason for compulsory celibacy is 
fotmd in the fact, that many men are without the necessary 
means of supporting a family or maintaining a home, a cir- 
cumstance whose result is that many women must remain 
unmarried. This sort of celibacy, arising from a lack of the 
needful means of subsistence, which has in these days in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and induced immoralities of 
various kinds, is among the darker aspects of our present 
social condition. It is under the influence of these same 
circumstances, which have been the cause of so much com- 
pulsory celibacy, that the vast number of households without 
substance, and children without the means of maintenance or 
education, in short, the proletariate class, with all its miser)'-. 
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has grown up. And here we encounter the social question of 
the day. In this place we can only remark quite generally 
with respect to it^ that no solution of the question can be 
found unless, through a reform of social relations, the pos- 
sibility of a moral domestic life — which is inconceivable 
without daily bread — is open to a far greater number of 
individuals than is the case under the social conditions 
at present existing. 



CONTRACTION OF MARRIAGE. 

Choice of a Partner, — Marriage of Inclination and Marriage 
of Reason, — Mesalliance. 

§8. 

To all who do not belong to the above-named exceptions, 
there comes a time, which may be called the time of awaken- 
ing love. As life and movement come to nature with spring, 
so does natural instinct unconsciously stir within the life of 
the young in the spring-time of life ; and a desire for affection, 
a seeking, a presentiment, a dreamy hope, which at last takes 
the form of inclination for some one individual woman, stirs 
more or less consciously in the souL This propensity to love 
may often change its object, till at last the individual is found 
witJi whom is formed first the tie of betrothal, and afterwards 
that of marriage. To represent the mutual inclination of the 
man and woman, or love in its psychological aspect, its 
dreams, its dim twilight condition, its joys and sorrows, its 
development in many cases to passion, is essentially the 
province of the poet. To the true poet it also belongs to 
depict the ethical aspect of the matter. We here only direct 
attention to the fact, that love, with its moods and frames, 
that inexhaustible theme of the poet, is not in itself of ethic, 
but only of aesthetic value, having at best only the importance 
of a prelude, until it has developed to the point at which the 
mutual relation of those who love may be at the same time 
defined as a relation of duty, or as a relation of inviolable 
fidelity, extending through the entire life, and based upon the 
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most hearty resolve of the will So-called free love " which 
would contTact the marriage tie for only a certain period, viz. 
80 long as inclination and fancy last^ and would therefore 
SBsthetically flutter from one enjoyment to another, is in its 
inmost nature immoral Without the consciousness of duty, 
love can only be classed among the natural powers. Kequited 
love first attains a moral value when it is regarded under a 
consciousness of duty, whereby inclination is restrained within 
those limits which develope its true strength. And unrequited 
bve becomes only a consuming passion, unless a serious sense 
of duty teaches resignation and submission to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. In this respect we would call to notice 
Sibbem's Gabriel, who, in contrast with Goethe's Werther, 
who entirely succumbs when his attachment proves an 
unfortunate one, earnestly strives against his passion, and 
gradually re-attains to a healthy state of mind. 

§9. 

To choose a partner for Ufe is nothing less than to choose 
one's future, a future decidedly influencing not only the 
external destiny, but also the development of character ; there- 
fore a future which one ought to be able to encounter with 
fuU trust and confidence. When we consider the levity with 
which this step ia taken by so many, we can but wonder that 
there are so few unhappy marriages, and rejoice in the fact, 
that in no inconsiderable number of instances fortune has 
evidently more to do in the matter than judgment But they 
who would not willingly make themselves the playthings of 
chance, have many and important considerations to ponder, 
before taking a step so decisive of the whole course of their 
live& In this matter the main point is agreement of dis- 
position, is that the individuals should suit, should be adapted 
.to each other, should have such qualities as fit them to belong 
to, and to live always with, each other, not only in the greater 
events and vicissitudes of life, but also in all those daily 
recurring details, in which the peculiarities of the natural dis- 
positions are brought forth, in which not merely its excellences, 
but also its faults, partialities, and deficiencies are exposed ; in 
which, therefore^ everything depends upon the existence of an 
Sr. Eth. II. B 
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agreement in religious and moral sentiments. Disagreement 
in the latter respect may have a disturbing influence upon the 
whole life. But whatever value we may attribute to accord- 
ance with respect to this higher and universal truth, it aJone 
is not a sufficient foundation for a tnie and genuine marriage. 
In this matter we are always brought back to that which is 
purely personal, and therefore to the question, Do you feel so 
attracted to this very individual that you could love her, 
could devote yourseK to her, even though beauty should dis- 
appear, and would she, on the other hand, reciprocate the 
feeling though you should be visited with want and sickness, 
in joy and sorrow, in prosperity and adversity, as God may 
send the one or the other, so that you both could patiently 
bear each other's faults, and continue to love and to labour for 
each other, and, in spite of everything, always to hope the best of 
each other? A Christian who is about to make such a choice, 
wiU always ask what may, in the particular case, be the will 
of God. And this will be recognised not only in the voice 
of his inmost heart, but also in the external circumstances 
of life. The question is to find out whether the internal 
voice coincides with the external circumstances and relations, 
which have brought the choice before him, as one naturally 
and suitably fitting into the whole coivse of the life. The 
greater the agreement existing between the internal and the 
external, the more the choice seems in both aspects advisable, 
the more confidently may we recognise therein the wiU of 
God, or the voice of duty, for the direction of our action. It 
is the greatest happiness to attain to a certainty, raised above 
all doubt, as to whether we have really chosen rightly. To 
choose with doubtful feelings is, under any circumstances, 
not only dangerous and mischievous, but also sinfuL True 
certainty can only arise from the enthusiasm of love, from 
the heart's inmost impulse, combined with enlightened and 
quiet reflection. There is a certainty which is slowly attained, 
as well as one which suddenly springs into existence. Many 
individuals need a longer time for reflection before they 
can arrive at assurance or form a firm resolve, individuals 
in whom direct insight, inspiration, as the parent of resolution, 
is not so quickly found. Moreover, to guard against premature 
and imprudent decisions, reflection is in every case advisable. 
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There are^ on the other hand, some in whom direct intuition, 
and that not only of the understanding, but of the heart, at 
once exists, and ivho feel quite certain from their first meeting. 
Still this quickly bom certainty, if it is to be anything more 
than a fleeting vapour, must be able to stand the test of 
subsequent and sober reflection. We are here reminded of 
Goethe's poem, in which Hermann, having, through unexpected 
external circumstances utterly beyond his power to foresee, 
found Dorothea, and chosen her as his bride at the first meet* 
ing, says to his mother, to whom he is unburdening his 
heart: 

Ja, sie ist's ; nnd fiihr' ich sie nicht als Braut mit nach Hause, 
Hente noch ziehet sie fort and yerschwindet vieUeicht mir auf immer 
In der Yerwirmng des Kriegs nnd im tranrigen Hin- nnd Herzieh'n.*' ^ 

Before, however, the decisive step is taken, the choice already 
made by his heart should be confirmed by the consent of his 
parents, and the approval of experienced friends. 

That marriage must not be entered upon without first 
seeking parental sanction, may be inferred even from the fifth 
commandment ; and legal enactments as to age of discretion, 
which are matters of indifference to dutiful children, wiQ 
not come into competition with this. An old proverb says, 
" Ber EUem Segm baiiet den Kindem Haiiser'*^ We do not 
mean to say that parents have an absolute right and power 
to forbid a marriage, much less to force one upon their 
children against their own inclinations. It may, however, 
be asserted that if a marriage contrary to the will of parents 
is to be entered into with a good conscience, very serious moral 
reasons for it must exist, and all consideration demanded by 
the circumstances must be shown. Tragic collisions may 
indeed occur, and we need only refer to Eomeo and Juliet, 
and the ancient enmity between their families, to the passion- 
ate love, utterly regardless of duty, of the youthful lovers, to 
the equally passionate and ruthless hatred of the parents on 
both sides, a hatred carried to the point of pronouncing a 
carse upon the love of their children, — a collision which may 

1 Yes, it is she ; and if I do not lead her home with me as my bride, she wiU 
depart this veiy day, and perhaps vanish from me for ever in the confusion of 
war in this sad going and coming. 

* The blessing of parents builds homes for their children. 
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occur elsewhere in various degrees, though under lower, less 
ideal, but still, in a moral aspect, veiy serious circumstances. 
In the history of Bomeo and Juliet the results are tragic for 
all, for the children as well as for the parents, because there 
is sin on both sides, and right and Wrong are intermingled 
in inextricable confusion. And every arbitrarily contracted 
marriage, in which the nearest relatives and the relation to 
them receive no consideration, nay, in which the tie between 
parents and children is broken, will sooner or later find its 
Nemesis. Even in the best cases, where moral right is on 
the side of the children, there will be in one way or other a 
bitter flavour, an element of unhappiness in the midst of 
happiness, of discord in the midst of harmony. 

§ 10. 

The contrast between a marriage of indinatum and a 
marriage of reason seems reconciled in the true marriage, 
which is a union of the two. An inclination which does not 
include, though unconsciously, the element of reason, will 
soon prove to have been a delusion. What is called a mar- 
riage of reason is very often a marriage of convenience, or 
for the sake of money, or one contracted for the purpose of 
attaining a higher social position, rank and standing. All 
these are non-ethical, and while such a marriage may be called 
prudent, it is certainly not reasonable. On the other hand, 
there is such a thing as a really reasonable marriage, which, 
though differing indeed from one arising from affection, is 
still not really blameable, because duty is its motive. To 
mention a familiar example : a nobly-minded woman perceives 
it to be a duty, for the sake of filling the place of mother to 
the children of a deceased friend, to marry a widower who 
makes her the offer of his hand, although the feeling she has 
towards him is not love, but respect and confidenca No one 
would question the moral value of such a marriage. 

By m^sailiances are generally understood all those unions 
in which the definition of marriage, namely, that the two 
individuals should be one, cannot be fulfilled by reason of too 
great a discrepancy, whether of education or rank. It has 
been asserted, that only too great a difference of education can 
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lender a marriage a mesalliance, and that education can com- 
pensate for all diflferencea of rank. We are far from depreci- 
ating the power of education, and willing also to grant that 
rank is no caste/' and that differences of rank must, especially 
in these days, be far more fluctuating than formerly, when the 
upper classes were separated from the lower by impassable 
barriers, and, so to speak, by a precipice. Still, we cannot 
help maintaining, that there are cases in which differences of 
rank must by all means be taken into consideration when the 
contraction of marriage is in question. For any one marrying 
a certain person marries into that person's whole family, and 
thus enters into circumstances and relations, which may come 
into collision with other interests of moral importance. This 
is particularly the reason why persons of princely rank, who 
occupy a peculiar position and owe special duties to the State, 
cannot marry persons of the citizen class without contracting 
a mesalliance. So far as the person in question could be 
entirely separated from family ties, could at once be isolated 
from father, mother, brothers, sisters, fiiends, so far would the 
chief difiQculties be overcome. Since this, however, must be 
regarded as a moral impossibility, it is easy to imagine social 
conditions in which collisions of the gravest nature might 
occur. 

Among mesalliances must also be included those so-called 
" monstrous marriages," by which, though no social relations 
suffer, yet nature itself is aggrieved, — cases in which there 
is an undue discrepancy of age between the parties, and an 
infirm and aged man marries a young wife, or vice versa. 
Cases in which an intellectual woman allies herself to a man 
of weak understanding— alliances which give an impression 
of being unnatural — belong also to these monstrous marriagea 
It is less monstrous, but still a mesalliance, when a gifted 
man takes a silly wife. The normal marriage requires that 
natural endowments and education should be of such a kind 
in both parties that a real reciprocity of giving and receiving 
may exist 
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Church Solemniaation of Marriage. — Civil Marriage, — 
Impediments to Marriage. 

§11. 

Marriage is by no means only the affair of the married 
couple themselves, but, by reason of its far-reaching importance 
to the ivhole human race, the affair of the State and of the 
Church. Though a marriage is determined on neither by the 
State nor the Church, but only by the couple themselves, yet 
it can neither be contracted nor entered upon except by means 
of the State and the Church. Marriage needs recognition and 
ratijication on the part of the State and the Church ; it also 
requires the support and stay of the greater community to 
give it stability. The State must establish the conditions 
under which it will acknowledge a marriage to be valid, and 
children to be legitimate, and must consequently require also 
that a marriage should be contracted by means of a formal 
act, to render it known and manifest, and by means of which 
its actual contraction may be authenticated, a matter often of 
great importanca The Church, moreover, must, for the sake 
of its members, take care that no hindrance to the validity of 
a marriage, e.g. forbidden degrees of kinship or certain kinds 
of divorce, should exist. And it is by no means to be taken 
for granted, that the views of the Church and of the State 
coincide. By reason of the importance of marriage, not merely 
in a civil but also in a moral and religious point of view, the 
Church cannot but insist upon its being ratified by a religious 
act, by the persons who enter into such a contract sealing it 
as in the presence of God and of the Church, listening to the 
commands and promises of God, accepting the intercessions 
of the congregation, and receiving the divine blessing on a 
Christian carrying out of marriage. Undoubtedly no express 
command of our Lord or His apostles can be adduced for a 
religious solemnization of marriage. Still this came into use 
during the Church's development, by a necessity inherent 
in the nature of the ecclesiastical community. Hence no 
Christian would desire to avoid it, and arbitrarily to break 
with the ancient custom of the Church, an act which would 
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imply that he was ashamed of avowing his proceeding before 
the Lord and His Church. On the contrary, he could not 
but be amdous that such a transaction should receive the 
Church's public ratification and consecration. 

But marriage has its civil as well as its ecclesiastical side ; 
and it must be regarded as a matter of great importance that 
Church and State should here harmoniously co-operate. For 
this reason the ecclesiastical and civil elements have, from 
remote ages, been so blended among Christian nations, that the 
Church's consecration has been the condition of the civil 
validity of marriage. If, then, the demand is in these days 
made that the civil should be severed from the ecclesiastical 
act, there can be no possible objection that the two aspects of 
marriage should come forth also in two different acts. But 
if this demand is to mean that civU marriage, an act in itself 
destitute of religion, is to make the ecclesiastical celebration 
superfluous, and that not exceptionally in the case of certain 
dissenters, but for the people in general, that the civil contract 
is to be absolutely necessary for all who enter upon matri- 
mony, while it is to be left to the pleasure of individuals 
whether they choose also to participate in the religious 
ceremony, we can only see in such a proposal a grievous 
breaking up of Christian national customs. Eespect for the 
sacredness of marriage must be undermined, if the State gives 
up the Christian view of the import of marriage, and degrades 
the nuptial ceremony into a merely individual affair, according 
to each man's notion or choice; if Government offers the people 
to release them from the consecration of marriage by the word 
of God and prayer, and requires nothing, so far as it is con- 
cerned, but that the legal Contract should be executed. In 
spite of the subtlest distinctions and developments, the multi- 
tude will inevitably understand such an offer as a summons 
and invitation to omit the ecclesiastical ceremonial as a thing 
superfluous and non-essential, and in fact incompatible with 
the present times. 

We must indeed concede that civil marriages may, under 
certain circumstances, be a necessary evil ; when, e,g,y a general 
apostasy from Christianity has taken place among a people, 
and the majority of the nation consists of unbelievers. This 
would> however, be at the same time an evidence of great 
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deterioration, and a sad state of affairs. As long as no such 
general apostasy takes place, it must be regarded as unjusti- 
fiable to invest civil marriage with universal validity and 
legality, and to require that a whole nation should accommo- 
date itself to the notions of a minority of dissenters or unbe- 
lievers, for whom civil marriage must, forsooth, be instituted. 
By such an institution we xmdermine Christian sentiment and 
opinion and reverence for Christian tradition, and thus make 
ourselves responsible for hastening the religious and moral 
decay of a nation. 

The defenders of civil marriage are wont to assert that 
marriage is older than Christianity, and hence that the 
Church's consecration cannot be absolutely necessary to 
marriage, nor a constituent of its idea. This is imdoubtedly 
the case. We may remark, however, that the pre-Christian 
nations were by no means destitute of religion, but were, on 
the contrary, accustomed to combine religious observances 
with betrothal and the contraction of marriage. Also, that 
there is a difference in non-Christian marriages, which may 
be either pre-Christian or post-Christian, i,e. such as imply a 
declension from Christianity and a depreciation of its rites. 
It is marriages of the latter class which we should not like to 
see recommended to the people. In defence of civil marriage, 
Luther, who frequently makes use of the expression that 
marriage is a secular affair, is often appealed to. But in 
saying this he was opposing the Pope, who had presumed so 
far to encroach upon the office of the State as to determine 
points which lay within its province. It was the rights of 
the State which Luther was maintaining against the hierarchy, 
and nothing was further from his intention than to assert 
that Christianity and the Church had nothing to do with 
marriage. 

It is also usually maintained that civil marriage, even 
supposing the religious element to be absent, is at all events 
a morcd institution, and must be recognised as such. This is 
well. But it remains to be seen, as the practice of civil 
maniage becomes more usual, how seriously the State will 
consult the interests of morality after it has renounced its 
relations to religion. It will be seen not only in appoint- 
ments concerning prohibited degrees of relationship, but 
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especially in those concerning divorce and the re-marriage of 
the divorced. It will be seen whether the State will seriouslj 
care for morality by rendering divorces and re-marriages diflft- 
cnlt, or whether civil marriage will serve only to increase the 
already too prevalent laxity of moral judgment, and still 
farther to facilitate these transactions. It will be seen, more- 
over, whether it will be possible, wheir once the authority of 
Christianity is given up, to maintain monogamy any longer. 
We are fuUy persuaded that a monogamous marriage binding 
for life can in no other way be maintained in a nation than 
through the authority of religion, and that it can by no 
means be established upon the foundation of philosophical 
deductions. What is there to hinder civil marriages from 
being entered upon " for a time," without being binding for 
the whole life ? May not many advocates of " free thought " 
be cited as authorities for the saying, Marriage for a time " ? 

Christian custom and tradition is a power which, by its 
silent influence upon national Ufe, still exercises a counter- 
acting agency against civil marriage. This also encounters 
opposition from the female sex. We allude always to such 
dvil marriage as would banish the Church solemnization as 
superfluous. For no woman of refined feeUng will disdain 
humbly and hopefully to place her future under the guarantee 
of religion, nor be satisfied with a marriage ceremony deprived 
of all ideality, and which will condemn her to place her future 
exclusively under the guarantee of a merely legal contract. 

§12. 

Among irnpediments to marriage we would specially mention 
those arising from natural relationship (the forbidden degrees), 
that is, from the prohibition to those already united by the 
ties of blood to contract matrimony with each other. The 
general notion underlying this prohibition is, that they who 
are united by ties of blood already stand to each other in a 
relation of reverence, dutifulness and afiection, which would 
be abolished by the matrimonial relation; and that such 
marriages are an impure and unnatural mingling, a removal 
of boundaries placed by the Creator Himself. Even in Gen. 
iL 24 it is said, ''For this cause shall a man leave his father 
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and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; " thus drawing 
a strict boundary between the already existing tie of blood- 
relationship and the new beginning which is implied by 
marriage. And when it is said that the man is to leave his 
father and mother, this does not forbid the marriage tie 
between parents and children only, but involves also the 
more comprehensive thought, that the man is not to seek a 
wife in his father^s house, in his own family, but in another 
house, in another family. This must be regarded as an 
absolute prohibition of union not only between parents and 
children (Lot's daughters will always be held in abhorrence), 
but also between brothers and sisters. It has been observed 
that even among most heathen nations a natural horror 
(horror naturalis) of such unions has prevailed, a horror not 
found among the lower animals, and among men only in 
combination with moral abhorrence. This abhorrence also 
shows itself against marriages between step-parents and step- 
children, and between step-brothers and sisters, for in these 
cases there is a relation of dutifulness and affection, which 
must be maintained in its independence, and be neither sup- 
pressed nor profaned by the marriage tie. St. Paul condemned 
as a great scandal the case which occurred in the church of 
Corinth, of one who was living in connubial intercourse with 
his step-mother, and excluded the individual from the church 
(1 Cor. V. 1-5). Among poets, Sophocles has depicted the 
guilt of QEdipus, who, without knowing what he was doing, 
had married his own mother Jocasta, and could find no solace 
in the fact that he had done it ignorantly, but on the contrary 
conceived such a horror of himself, that, to cover himself in 
perpetual darkness, he deprived himself of eyesight. And 
Byron (in his Manfred) gives us, in Manfred's relation to his 
deceased sister Astarte, a notion of the unknown evil and 
horror attending the criminal attachment of brother and 
sister. 

The absolute prohibition here mentioned extends by the 
force of analogy to the various ramifications of relationship 
(respecttis parentdae), to the union between parents-in-law and 
children-in-law, between brothers and sisters-in-law, etc., to 
marriage with an uncle or aunt, with a brother's widow, with 
a deceased wife's sister, to marriage between the children of 
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brothers and sisters, eta, though it is in such cases difficult to 
draw a line, which is difiTerently defined by different legislatures. 

Although, however, it may not be proved that the Mosaic 
laws concerning prohibited degrees (Lev. xviii.) are literally 
binding and indispensably incumbent upon Christians, — a 
notion refuted even by the Levirate marriage, with respect to 
which the law of Moses itself pronounces a dispensation 
(Dent XXV. 5-10; c£ Matt xxii 23-32), — ^yet its profound 
view of these natural relations must always furnish us with 
a foundation for trying and deciding such questions, and should 
not be lost sight of in modem legislation. It must surely be 
confessed that there is at present too great laxity in this 
respect, and that the laws need revision in a stricter direction,^ 
even if we should feel some hesitation at carrying out the 
prohibition to its extreme consequences. Dispensations are 
justifiable with respect to the more remote degrees of kinship, 
and cannot be entirely avoided. In such cases they are an 
expression of the fact that a concession may certainly be 
made in special individual instances, but that as a rule a 
husband or a wife must not be taken out of one's own family. 
With the ethical point of view is combined also a physical 
one. For experience, corroborated by numerous examples, 
shows that, when intermarriages are continued in the same 
family, without the introduction of fresh elements, the type 
of the family loses both in physical and intellectual power 
and energy. Children occur with all kinds of malformations, 
are born blind and deaf; nay, in England and France, many 
cases of mental derangement are traceable to this cause.' 

There is one exception to what has been said above, viz. 
the children of the first human pair, who, though brothers 
and sisters, must needs have married. When they are re- 
ferred to, however, we should do well to remember that this 
primitive family was directly identical with the whole human 
race. In this case the relation existing between children and 

' W. Thiersch, Das Verboi der Ehe innerhcUb der naTien Verwandtscha/t, 
1869. 

' Compare the passage quoted by Thiersch : Dr. Prosper Lucas, TraiU phUo' 
9ophique et physiologique de VhiridiU natureUe, where it is said: "Esquirol, 
Sporzheim, Ellis, etc, at least give this reason for the frequency of mental 
aberration and its transmission in the great families of France and England ; 
deaf-mutes among the humbler classes seem to proceed from the same cause." 
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parents was really one of contrast With respect, on the 
other hand, to the mutual relation of the children, the contrast 
between the family and the race, and therefore also the relation 
to brother and sister, to one's fellow-men, to male and female 
" neighbours," was as yet concealed by an absence of distinc- 
tion. It was not till after differences were developed, and the 
human race was divided into several families, which at the 
same time showed themselves to be affected with a certain 
partialness, and manifested their need of mutual completion, of 
supplying, as it were, each other's deficiencies, that the demand 
could be made, on the one hand, to maintain that relation of 
natural dutifulness and affection between the individual mem- 
bers of families, which alone could develope a brotherly and 
sisterly love properly so called, on the other, to propagate the 
human race by the union of different families among each other, 
and the formation of new families which this involved. The 
moral and natural horror mentioned above only appeared in 
the course of the actual development of the human race. 



MABBIED LIFE. 

§ 13. 

In married life, husband and wife must fulfil the divine 
ordinance to which both have to submit. They are not to 
look at matrimony from the view-point of fortune, happiness, 
or enjoyment, but to regard it as a vocation, whose sacred 
duties they have to fulfil. The husband is, according to 6od*s 
ordinance, to be the head of the wife (Gen. iii. 16 ; Eph. v. 
23 ; 1 Cor. zi. 3), and also of the whole family, for which he 
has to provide ; while at the same time occupying his position 
in the national and civil community, in which he finds his 
sphere of action. The wife, on the other hand, is to be the 
ruling centre of the household, and though, by entering upon 
the marriage state, she is by no means obliged to separate 
herself from all other social or friendly intercourse, and is not 
thereby at all excluded from other interests, still the proper 
sphere of operation prescribed to her by nature itself is in her 
home. It is she who must make her husband's and children's 
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home comfortable. When^ then^ we desire in a woman frugality, 
economy, method and neatness, such qualities are not to be 
despised as insignificant, mean, prosaic, but are, on the contrary, 
the indispensable conditions of that poetry of life which ought 
to flourish on the domestic hearth.^ The wise king of Israel 
did not despise them in his description of the woman whose 
price is fiar above rubies (Prov. xxxi. 10). And when we say 
with Scripture, that the man is the head of the woman, and 
esteem it the woman's vocation to serve, though this may 
indeed be in conflict with modem theories of the emancipation 
of woman, it certainly means anything but that the husband 
is to be a despot, and the wife a slave. On the contrary, the 
contrast between the man and the woman is to be harmonized 
in the union and reciprocity of lova And it is just because 
she serves, because in her service of love she cares for 
husband and children, for the whole circle of those to whom 
her heart is bound, that she practically exercises authority, by 
impressing upon the whole life of the household the stamp of 
A«r own peculiarity. The right must also be conceded to her 
of executing this her domestic vocation in her own way, and 
according to her peculiar taste. Although the husband must 
in the last resort be master in his own house, yet there is also 
a sphere, and one whose limits must not be fixed in a purely 
external manner, in which the wife must rule, and in which 
her rights and authority must be respected, even by the 
husband. The philosophic Sibbem aptly remarks in his article, 
Uiber die Liebe (p. 107), "Every woman of ^und sentiments 
desires this, viz. to be allowed the management of matters 
within her own sphere, as soon as she is conscious of her own 
ability. She can only do full and true service when her 
hands are left free to rule and order." 

§ 14. 

Married love is destined to increase, to develope. In many 
marriages Uus growth is checked, because the married couple, 
too secure in possession, neglect to be ever acquiring fresh 
mutual love and esteem. Their affection fades into indifference 
and merely external habit. This growth may be also im- 
* Comp. L. von Steiiii Die Frau at^f dem Oehiete der NatkmaiCkonomie, 1876. 
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peded and choked when love is too sellBsh, when those who 
love desire to belong to each other after a fashion altogether 
too partial and exclusive, when the one cannot bear that the 
other should in any sense exist for other pursuits, or for other 
individuals also, but regards all free emotion, all interest 
bestowed upon other persons or other matters, as a deprivation 
and an injury. This perverted desire for sole possession 
developes into the passion of jealousy, a malady fed by phan- 
toms, by a mere nothing (as in the case of Othello), one in 
which a man makes himself sorrows, nay, inflicts upon himself 
the most grievous torments. When love is in a healthy state, 
married people have confidence in each other, mutually believe 
in each other's faithfulness, and know that love can only 
flourish and increase in that element of freedom which finds 
its natural boundary in the fidelity of one heart towards 
another. Within this self-drawn boundary, however, married 
life, if it is to be of the right sort, must be a living with and 
in one another, according to the whole nature. That love may 
attain its due maturity, married people must share eveiything 
with each other. 

But this demand, that the husband and wife should share 
together both the joys and sorrows of life, should live with 
and for each other, and thus mutually promote the develop- 
ment of their personality, is an impossible one, so long as they 
are not in a condition to share also each other's interesta 
The husband must understand how to enter into the interests 
of the housekeeper, and thereby to educate not only his sense 
for details, but especially for the particular. And the wife 
must be in a condition to share the interests of her husband, 
and so to form, on her side, a sense for the general. She 
must take an interest in her husband's calling, and. rejoice in 
and appreciate his pursuits ; and even if there is much in 
them, and in a man's sphere of culture in general, which she 
does not understand, she will still increasingly attain a com- 
prehension of his eflbrts and productions, of such of them, that 
is, as turn towards and exercise an influence upon practical 
matters. In many cases she may do good service to her 
husband, as his support and assistant in his business; and it may 
often be of importance to a inan to listen to the advice of a 
sensible wife, whose more direct feeling and sound views may 
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hit upon the right course with greater certainty than more 
intricate reasoning could. Generally speaking, there is not 
one of the interests that stir and engross a man, which has 
not an aspect into which a woman can enter, while, with 
respect to art and poetry, she is able to appropriate them 
entirely. Amidst this living for and in mutual interests, 
amidst the constantly resulting interchange of ideas, amidst 
joys and sorrows, and the whole variety of duties which daily 
life involves, amidst the continuous travelling of one and the 
same orbit, which, seen from without, may bear the impress of 
monotony, but must be ever new from within, amidst common 
experiences and a common participation in more absorbing 
events, amidst increasing intimacy, in which their hearts, 
their good qualities, their faults, are ever more fully manifest 
to each other; amidst all these, both must grow together, and 
love^ too, must grow, be purified and matured. 

§ 15. 

It is in this harmonious intercourse, and in the constantly 
progressive growth of love, that the happiness of married life 
consists. Certain external conditions are indeed requisite to 
this happiness ; but riches and superfluity are by no means 
to be reckoned among them. These considered in themselves 
are but an ambiguous happiness, and, especially at the com- 
mencement of married life, bring with them temptations, in 
which, unless they are earnestly resisted and overcome, the 
growth and prosperity of love are suppressed. We mean in 
this case the very same temptations which accompany poverty, 
namely, that the life of both husband and wife should be turned 
too much outwards, and absorbed in externals, at the expense 
of the inner life. It is not only the poor, but also the rich, 
who in many cases forfeit their inner life, and are inwardly 
ruined by the heathenish questions : What shall we eat, and 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
The poor do this because they suffer want ; the rich, because 
they have a superfluity of everything, and know not what to 
choose. It must be regarded as a fortunate circumstance, 
and one likely to promote affection, for a man and wife to start 
from a more limited and needy beginning, and to rear the 
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edifice of their home and family by their own labour and 
economy, to be able themselves to fashion a habitation and 
external surroundings for their love, exactly corresponding to 
its peculiarity, and which, just because they have themselves 
created and fashioned them, will afford them the same kind of 
delight as that which we take in trees which we have ourselves 
planted. Where eveiything is from the first bestowed or 
inherited, where, as far as the external condition is concerned, 
nothing is left to be desired or obtained, because there is a super- 
fluity of all things, there, with respect to externals, that joy of 
contentment which can only exist in narrow circumstances, the 
joy of finding that little can become much, ia absent The 
little, modest domestic festivities, with their homely senti- 
ment, the little surprises which affection prepares, and in 
which a gift, trifling in itself, acquires great inward im- 
portance, as involving the labour or the sacrifice of love, have, 
in more moderate circumstances, a special charm, not to be 
found where riches and abundance prevail, even supposing 
affection to be also present The allotments of human happi- 
ness are distributed in various forms, and riches may certainly 
be a blessing ; but they to whom it is appointed to begin 
their married life in riches and abundance, and who therefore 
miss the pleasure of building up their own home, must find 
their compensation for this deficiency by trying to prepare 
their joy and happiness in other aspects. But to the majority 
of those who enter upon the married state, we would wish 
neither riches nor poverty ; but that condition of life which, 
lying midway between the two, comprises so great a variety 
of kinds and degrees. 

§ 16. 

No marriage is pure harmony and happiness. The experi- 
ence is soon made, that this paradise is at the same time a 
school replete with serious discipline and trial It is now 
known by experience what is meant in the marriage service 
by " the cross " which is laid upon this state, and by the words 
that " the man shall eat bread in the sweat of his brow," a 
saying which, even when daily bread has not to be literally 
earned, finds its application in the work of every calling ; that 
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the woman shall " bring forth with sorrow/' and that her 
will/' by nature arbitrary and inclined to despotism, ''shall 
be subject to the man." The deep seriousness involved in 
marriage is also soon brought to light by this or that 
unexpected dispensation, by reverses, disappointments, cares 
for sustenance, loss of property, sickness, or bereavements, 
when father and mother must stand by the death-beds of 
beloved children, etc. Again, the seriousness of marriage is 
every day shown by the work which married people have 
with themselves and their own souls, by the conflict with sin, 
without which the growth of love above spoken of can by no 
means take place. In married life the former illusions of love 
cease, the qualities which each attributed to the other, when 
they saw each other in a beautifying light, disappear ; and, on 
the other hand, many unsuspected faults, peculiarities, and 
deficiencies appear. Everything depends especially on resisting 
whatever militates against fidelity, as soon as it is perceived. 
Under this head we include also every temptation to mutual 
indifference, lukewarmness, reserve. The latter especially is 
a sign of retrogression in love, whose very nature it is to be 
communicative. It is the duty of each to strive against 
those faults in particular which give the most offence to the 
other, and render him unamiable in the eyes of one united to 
him in the bonds of affection. It is incumbeut on both to 
bear each other's burdens, and this especially includes a 
patient bearing of each other's faults and weaknesses, a 
willingness to forgive them, and a readiness to lend all kindly 
help towards forsaking them. And no small portion of the 
burdens to be thus patiently borne consists of those occasioned 
by the individual temperament. In this respect a diversity 
of temperament is desirable in married people, for they will 
then be better able to help each other, than if they both had 
the same temperament, e.g, were both naturally inclined to 
melancholy or impetuosity. Against the warmth and vehem- 
ence of the one, the best sedative will be the gentleness and 
the silence, combined with kindliness, of the other. 

Among the things which often trouble married life, must 
also be reckoned the ill humours and dissensions which may 
be caused by trifles. Thus it is an experience repeated under 
various forms, and one corroborated by many, that a woman 

Sp. Eth. h, G 
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who can show the greatest patience, resignation, and self 
control amidst serious domestic misfortunes, — ^times of sick- 
ness, for instance, in which she will for whole days and nights 
devote herself exclusively to the care of husband or childreu, and 
shun no sacrifice, — will in the ordinary course of things lose 
all patience and composure if, e,g,, a servant, with whom she 
is in other respects satisfied, should be guilty of some clumsi- 
ness, or if a bell should be pulled with more violence than 
necessary, or the table-cloth should get spotted, or some one 
should carelessly soil the clean carpet Unimportant differences, 
little quarrels, disputes about trifles, may result in great 
disturbancea To avoid these, the rule may be laid down, that, 
on the one hand, trifles must not be neglected, for they have 
an importance of their own, and in many instances belong to 
the aesthetic side of the marriage state, the disregard of which 
may have the most pernicious consequences for its ethic side, 
a circumstance which husbands should more especially lay to 
heart ; that, on the other, the trifling and the insignificant must 
be treated only as mch, that is, as something neither great nor 
important, nor to be made a fuss about, that such things must 
not be causes of dejection or temper, which, as wives would 
do well to remember, is just as non-sesthetic. A certain 
element of good-natured humour, a resd superiority to such 
slight disturbances, a free bright feeling, which makes one 
disposed and able quickly to disperse the rising cloud, are in 
such cases of most beneficial effect 

§17. 

But the true superiority to such temptations, the true 
power for bearing both the less and the greater trials of life, 
and at the same time strengthening the love which is well- 
pleasing both to God and man, is to be found in Christian 
faith. That work by which each seeks mutually to educate 
and help the other, must in its deepest reason be a work for 
mutual sanctification, for attaining through and with each 
other maturity for the kingdom of God. Christian faith 
teaches married people to regard each other not as beings 
destined for this earthly life alone, but as beings destined one 
day to rise from the dead, as fellow-heirs of the grace of life 
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(1 Pet iiL 7). It imposes upon them a mutual responsibility 
for each other's souls, utterly unknown apart from Christianity. 
It is this faith alone which makes them skilful to bear the 
cross, whether we mean thereby the work of patience which 
they owe to one another by reason of their sin, or the outward 
lot which they have to bear together. Amidst tlie silent 
growth of faith and holiness must marriage approach that 
ideal which the apostle holds up, when he perceives in the 
intercourse of man and wife a type of the intercourse between 
Christ and the Church — ^an ideal so great and exalted, that 
we can only but gradually approach it amidst imperfections 
and weaknessea 

This Christian and religious character of marriage cannot 
be complete from the beginning. It would be an exaggeration 
to require its full, perfect impression, when a marriage is first 
concluded. Young married people cannot face one another 
in full Christian maturity ; and so loDg as there is not open 
testimony to existing imbelief and decided denial of God, 
it will always be a dangerous matter, in choosing a partner, 
to require certain external signs of the state of heart towards 
the gospel in one's future partner.' Assuming a profession of 
Church membership, it would be far sounder, with trust in 
God, to have regard to what may he by God*s blessing with 
respect to religion, than to what already exists. Just what 
the religious element in marriage needs is its history, and 
this under God's guidance is differently individualized in 
different marriages. It is only by means of actually living 
together, and of common endurance of actual trials, that either 
the reL'gious or ethic maturity of marriage can be attained. 
And Christ's gospel will in married and family life become 
increasingly "the leaven" which penetrates invisibly and 
unnoticed the earthly and temporal relations. It will also 
increasingly become the " pearl," as will be manifested especi- 
ally by the fact that marriage and the family will enter into 
more intimate connection with the Church and its means of 
grace, and an echo of Church life be perceived in domestic 
life. The desire to lay down certain firm rules binding on 
all for domestic devotion, would easily lead to pietistic and 
external formality. 

> Comp. Earless, OkriMche MMk, p. 506, 2d ed. 
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MIXED MABBIAGE& 
§ 18, 

It is just because in the normal development of marriage 
the religions element is also developed as its fundamental 
support and blessing, that mixed marriages, or marriages 
between individuals of different Christian confessions, present 
very doubtful elements. Such couples will either go on living 
together in religious indifference, or, if a really vital develop- 
ment of religion takes place, and the discussions and disputes 
by which the one might seek to bring over the other to his 
confession are avoided, a deep and painful feeling of deficiency 
will be experienced. For such married people cannot partici- 
pate together in what is highest and holiest ; they cannot, e,g,, 
celebrate the Holy Communion together. Qreat difiBiculties 
will also arise with respect to the education of children. For, 
whatever engagements may be entered into, whether that all 
the children are to be brought up in the fathei^s confession, or 
the sons in the &ther's and the daughters in the mother's, 
there is always a wall of partition erected between hearts. 
We by no means deny that there may be happy mixed 
marriages, when that Christian truth which is common to both 
is powerful enough in each to overcome the confessional 
difference. Still, there is always in such marriages a non- 
normal element; and though, in countries where various 
confessions prevail, the State is naturally disposed to favour 
mixed mairiages, as contributing to the maintenance of more 
peaceable relations between the confessions, yet the Church 
will not be able to shut its eyes to the doubtful character of 
such unions, and that which makes them so undesirable. The 
Protestant Church can, however, herein exercise greater 
toleration than the Catholic, which regards membership in 
herself as indispensable to salvation. 

Marriages between Jews and Christians are, from a religious 
point of view, monstrous, and were in former times forbidden 
as well by the Christian State as by the Christian Church, for 
to the Jew not only the cross of Christ, but also the acknow- 
ledgment of the IMune God, is an offence. Not till the 
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present century did some legislatures declare such marriages 
allowable (thougk chiefly in the form of civil marriage), for 
the sake of producing greater union in civil society, — an 
experiment on which a celebrated ecclesiastical jurist remarks, 
that " its doubtful character is, from a Christian point of view^ 
unmistakeable."^ 

Another kind of mixed marriage takes place when, though 
the parties both belong to the same Church, their state of heart 
towards the gospel is one fundamentally different, — the one 
believing, the other sceptical It is in our days a frequent 
occurrence for believing wives to have unbelieving husbands : 
and " the Christian woman in the heathen household," whose 
picture is sketched by Bishop Miinter (1761-1830) in one 
of his antiquarian treatises, is still met with under different 
circumstances in the midst of our so-called Christendom. 

Passionate attempts at conversion will in such cases be of 
little avail On the contrary, the words of the Apostle Peter 
must be remembered (1 Pet iii. 1) concerning women, by 
whose holy behaviour unbelieving husbands, who obeyed not 
the word," were " won without word." The quiet testimony 
borne in lowliness, patience, and gentleness to the truth, and 
the power of faith, the silent confession of the Lord in doing 
and suffering, will produce their effect, and smooth the way for 
the word when the " acceptable time " (2 Cor. vi. 2) is come. 
This applies also to the believing husband, who has the mis- 
fortune of being married to an unbelieving wife. 

^ Biehter, Ktrchenrecht, p. 609. ChanceUor Miiller, in his Conversations 
with Ooethe, relates that he went one day to Goethe's, and had scarcely entered 
the room when the old gentleman poored forth his wrath at the new law (of 
June 20, 1823) concerning Jews in the duchy of Weimar, which permitted 
mamages hetween Jews and Christians. He foresaw the worst and most per- 
nidoos consequences therefrom, and declared that if the general superintendent 
were a man of any decision of character, he would rather lay down his office 
than bless a Jewess in church in the name of the Holy Trinity, AU moral 
feelings which rest entirely upon religious feelings would, he said, be under- 
mined in famUies by so scandalous a law (Miiller's UrUerhaltungen mit Ooeihe, 
p. 57). This trait is the more remarkable, as showing the instinctiye power 
exercised by Christian tradition upon this great representative of Humanism. 
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§ 19. 

Marriage is dissolved by death. And there are marriages 
which have been carried out with such genuine feeling and 
mutual devotion, that a second marriage could scarcely take 
place. For though the marriage tie is appointed only for 
this world, and is not to be continued in the other, where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, yet the 
surviving partner will live in the spiritual communion of 
memory with the departed. But it is just because marriage is 
appointed only for this earthly existence, that to enter upon a 
second marriage appears always allowable, and in some cases 
and circumstances advisable. Thus the apostle advises the 
younger widows to marry again, and that for a reason which 
is stated (1 Tim. v. 11-15). Experience also teaches, that 
there are instances in which a second marriage is in truth the 
Arst, that is to say, that which most accords with the ideal, 
that in which the individual is first found who is in the true 
sense of the word a helpmate. 

In the earlier ages of the Church, second marriage was not 
regarded with favour, a judgment which to this very day is 
the prevailing one in the Catholic Church. Another way ot 
looking at the matter was brought about by the Eeformation, 
in its contest against the over-estimation of celibacy, and 
in consequence of its more thorough occupation with Holy 
Scripture, which expressly declares the legality of second 
marriage (Rom. vii. 3 ; 1 Cor. vii. 15). Nor can we find in 
those passages where the apostle requires of the bishop, and 
of any man or woman taking a higher position in the Church, 
" that he should be the husband of one wife, or that she (the 
widow) should be the wife of one husband" (1 Tim. iiL 2, v. 9; 
Tit. L 6), any disapprobation of re-marriage in the case of 
such persons. It is evident from the context (1 Tim. iii. 3), 
that the attribute of being the husband of not one wife, is 
placed on a level with drunkenness, covetousness, devotion to 
dishonourable occupation, eta, and therefore denotes conduct 
equally immoral and incompatible with individual worth* On 
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the other hand, the condition of being the husband of one 
wife designates moral conduct in marriage, or mcUrimonicU 
fiddiiy; and hence the apostle means to say that no stain of 
unfaithfulness with regard to marriage, no adultery of any 
kind, must affect the character of a bishop or of a widow who 
is chosen for the service of the ChurcL^ The cases in 
question are those of fresh marriages contracted while divorced 
wives are stiH living. The facility of divorce and re-marriage 
among both Jews and pagans made such occurrences so 
common, that there can be scarcely any doubt that these were 
especially in the apostle's mind. 

But while we maintain, upon the ground of Holy Scripture, 
the general permissibility of second marriage, we must still 
concede that in the Protestant Church it has been honoured 
in a non-critical manner, that sometimes it has been regarded 
as an advantage, as a thing almost meritorious in clergymen to 
marry several times, as though by such conduct they pro- 
tested the more emphatically against celibacy and the Pope. 
We agree that it is not a very edifying spectacle to see clergy- 
men entering, as men full of years, upon a second or third 
marriage, or — ^like that hot controversialist, Abraham Calovius, 
who had buried five wives and numbered thirteen children — 
contracting a sixth on the borders of the grave. When 
Thiersch brings forward this instance in particular, he is 
perfectly right in saying that it is an insipid, unpoetic view of 
marriage for a man directly after his wife's death to take a 
new one, just as he would put up a fresh candle when the 
former one is burnt out' 

§ 20. 

Besides the separation which marriage sustains by death, 
there is another whose reason is found in sin, viz. when a 
married couple themselves dissolve their unioa Such a 
separation cannot come to pass otherwise than by a violation 
of the divine ordinance, and can only be permitted out of 
conmderation for an existing necessity, which, however, may 
always be referred to a transgression, a fault, at least of one 

1 Comp. Earless, ChrisU, Ethih, p. 501 sq. 

* W. Thiench, Uebar christlkhes FamiUenlebm, p. 21. 
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or of both, though jnerhaps in different degrees ; a fault which 
has grown to such a height that, to prevent worse evil, nothing 
is left but for the married couple to be rescued from it by 
means of separation. There are marriages so unhappy, that 
those who were destined to help now mutually hinder each 
other's growth in goodness, nay, now are only helpers of e&ch 
other's moral ruin ; marriages in which, in opposition to the 
saying of God, that " it is not good for the man to be alone," 
it must be said that it is better for the man to be alone than 
to continue in such a union — ^a union in which fidelity is 
torn up by the roots, the inward personal tie cut through, 
while only the external tie still chains man and wife together, 
that they may mutually poison each other's existence. Such 
an unhappy state of things, however, always points back to a 
fault, to an inconsiderate frivolous entrance upon marriage, 
which is now its own revenge. And as a rule, it points back 
to neglects during married life, neglects in striving against 
the first beginnings of discord. The pernicious consequences 
of not opposing evil at its beginning are especially manifested, 
when hearts are alienated from each other because an inclina- 
tion to contract some other tie is awakened. Goethe's 
^a%/t7enmn(f^scAa/i(en, whatever else may be thought of it, 
contains a deeply psychologic, and in moral respects a warn- 
ing, description of how an inclination germinates and increases, 
and at last becomes an overpowering and irresistible passion, 
because a false security has left its first movements un- 
resisted, and allowed Principiis dbsta ! to be neglected. But 
whatever may be the causes of discord, one thing is always 
certain, viz. that in such a case "to be happy" has been 
made too great a consideration, as though this were the only 
aim of marriage, while the reflection has been lost sight of 
that marriage does not exist only for the individuals, but that 
they also exist for marriage, exist to fulfil God!s ordinaTice in 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, nay, in suffering, especially where 
this is self-incurred. When we speak of this want of self- 
denial, we have not chiefly in view those who as frivolously 
proceed to divorce as they had before frivolously entered upon 
matrimony. For it is needless to dwell with any detail upon 
the fact that such behaviour is reprehensible, and tliat divorce 
should not be permitted to such, even supposing civil legisla- 
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tion allows it We have in mind those who are to be 
reckoned among the better sort, and who in other respects 
regulate their conduct by duty and conscience^ nay, are in a 
certain measure influenced by Christianity. And how in 
such cases must their hearts have been gradually hardened 
before they could have resolved on this last and decisive step ! 
How many a moment, how many an hour must have occurred 
in their daily life, when reapproximation, reconciliation, and 
mutual forgiveness were possible ! And especially if they 
have children, what an urgent call are these to mutual patience 
and forbearance ! We often speak of the innocent party and 
his unmerited sorrows; but has then the (comparatively) 
innocent party never neglected anything which might have 
warded off the last irreparable breach ? Has he or she never 
shown a cold, hard spirit, when readiness to forgive should 
have been manifested ? If Christianity is the ruling principle, 
it must lead both to the resolve that, even if the higher ideality 
of this marriage must be given up, they will nevertheless 
remain together for their home, their family, their children's 
sakes, but especially for the sake of God's ordinance, under 
which they have placed themselves. Nevertheless, if a breach, 
which is, humanly speaking, irreparable, has been made, if 
things have gone so far that the continuance of marriage would 
itself be a profanation of Gk>d'8 ordinance, and ruinous to the 
souls of those concerned, then there is in such cases an urgent 
need, though in many respects a self-incurred one, for which 
divorce is the only remedy; this, however, by no means 
implies that a second marriage should, without further cere- 
mony, be permitted. 

§ 21. 

The Bomish Church maintains the indissolubility of 
marriage, and appeals to certain passages of Scripture which 
are said to declare it so : " Whom God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder " (Matt xix. 6). It permits separa- 
tion from bed and board {separatio quoad thorvm et mensam), 
bat not the contraction of a second marriage, because she does 
not regard the marriage tie as then dissolved, and so recog- 
nises no actual divorce. The Lutheran Church decrees the 
lawfulness of an actual divorce, and allows the innocent party 
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to re-many.^ Holy Scripture names two cases in which 
divorce and re-marriage are allowable. It says, " Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for the cause of 
fornication {wape/cro^ Xoyov 'rropveia^), causes her to commit 
adultery; and whoso marrieth her that is put away com- 
mitteth adultery" (Matt. v. 32). And again, xix. 9, Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, exc^t it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery." The Apostle 
Paul adds another case, namely, that of malicious desertion 
(desertio maJitiosa), when one leaves and of his own accord 
forsakes the other : " If the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister (ie. the Christian partner) is not under 
bondage in such cases" (1 Cor. vii. 15). He here concedes 
to the forsaken, the sufiering one, the privilege of re-marriage. 
The important question now arises, whether there may not also 
be other cases, besides those expressly named in Scripture ; 
in other words, whether these sayings of our Lord and His 
apostle are to be regarded as literaUy laws, as ecclesiastical 
appointments delivered as such to the Church, or whether, on 
the contrary, we are to find in them a principle to be applied 
by the Church in such cases as should occur ? The latter is 
our view of the passages quoted, and according to our con- 
viction the only evangelical one. The principle, moreover, 
which they lay down is, that where the essential bond of 
marriage is broken, where matrimonial fidelity is destroyed in 
its roots, but also there only, divorce is lawful It is so in the 
case mentioned by our Lord Himself. For here — viz. where 
iropvela is understood not only of the merely external act, 
but extended to the corresponding degeneration of the heart 
and disposition — absolute unfaithfulness, the aversion of the 
entire personality from the husband and devotion to another, 
takes place. Nor is the personal tie of intercourse less broken, 
in the case brought forward by the apostle from the occur- 
rences of his times. And we cannot but acknowledge, that 
Lutheran divines are fully justified in including among valid 
reasons for divorce, continued cruelty, personal ill-usage 
(saevitiae), and the plotting against one another's lives 

^ Artie, Smakald, p. 855 {Libri tymbol, eccL ev, ed. C. Hase) : Injusta 
traditio est, quae prohibet coxgngiam peraonae innocenti post factam 
dirortiain." 
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(insidiae). So Melanchthon, and after him the Danish theo- 
logian K Hemmingsen. To these reasons others were subse- 
quently added, e.g. refusal of the debitum conjugate} And to 
pass from these gross violations of matrimonial fidelity, there 
is also a mutual soul-poisoning, through which a complete 
inward breach at last takes place. "Incompatibility of 
temper " is indeed a reason for divorce, which has been and 
still is applied in the most superficial and irresponsible 
manner. StiU it may also involve the saddest and most 
serious circumstances. There is an incompatibility of temper 
which, by constant exasperation and repeated annoyance, 
becomes of such a nature as to justify, if not divorce, still 
a temporary separation, which may at last become lifelong. 
It is, however, one of the veiy diflBcult points of the legisla- 
tion in question, to observe the happy medium between unfair 
rigour and undue laxity. For we cannot but agree with what 
is said in an ancient order of divine service, that there are 
''unusual cases," which can hardly be met by definite 
rulea* 

We are aware that analogy is in this matter a dangerous way, 
and one which has led to that so much discussed, and certainly 
lamentable laxity of legislation, which is, however, surpassed 
by the laxity with which authorities administer the law. But 
almsus non tollit iisum, i,e. the right use is not obviated by 
abuse. The reaction, which has from time to time arisen in 
the Protestant Church against this pernicious laxity, cannot 
be declared unjustifiable. But when individual clerg}'men 
have either refused to marry the divorced in general, or have 
only consented to marry those to whom the reasons expressly 
stated in Scripture apply, we can only see in such conduct a 
non-evangelical partiality, which, besides, can never be carried 
out in a national church, and is opposed to the old consistorial 
practice of the Lutheran Church. If the saying of Christ is 
taken as a literal law, intended for direct and literal observance 
in the Church, the great difiference existing between the social 
circumstances of His time, against which His words were 

' Btchter, Lehrbuch des KireJienreehts, 6th ed. p. 685 sq. 

s Richter, Kirchenordnungen des 16 Jahrhunderta, p. 455 ; Braunschweig' 
OrubenhagcMche Kirehenordnung, Comp. Harles8» Die Ehetchddungiifrage, 
p. 129. 
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directed, and those which subsequently prevailed in Christian 
States, is utterly lost sight of. In the time of Christ, a 
divorce pronounced by the authorities was unknown ; and it 
was left to any man to give his wife a writing of divorcement 
It was of this that Christ said, Moses, because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives ; but from 
the beginning it was not so ** (Matt. xix. 8 ; Mark x. 5). It 
was against the frivolous and capricious use of this concession 
which prevailed in His days, that our Saviour's words were 
directed. If it had been His purpose to institute a law 
literally binding upon all, for His Church and for all times, 
we should have reason to complain that this law should have 
been communicated in so very incomplete a form For the 
words in question, especially as reported by that evangelist 
who was at the same time an apostle (St. Matthew), speak 
exclusively of the right of a husband when his wife is guilty 
of a crime, but contain nothing at all concerning the rights 
of a wife — an omission which could not possibly occur in an 
actual law.^ This circumstance, in particular, calls upon 
us to direct our attention to the principle involved in the 
occasional, and to a certain degree incompletely expressed, 
words of our Lord. When it is sometimes regarded as an 
excellence of the Catholic Church to allow of no divorce, and 
thus to exempt her clergy from the certainly painful office of 
re-marrying divorced persons, we are unable to agree with this 
admiration. The Catholic Church itself grants re-marriage to 
the divorced, though under a masked form ; for it has its 
so-called declarations of nullity, by which an existing mar- 
riage can be dissolved upon the ground of forbidden degrees 
of affinity, often discovered with the greatest sophistry, or of 
some irregularity or another, which is stated to have taken 
place with respect to formalities in the former marriage. 
Such declarations have often been made in favour of exalted 
personages. Thus the marriage of Napoleon i. with Josephine 
was declared null and void because the ceremony had not 
been performed by the lawful parish priest, and the emperor 
was free to contract another. 

That the manner in which the matter of divorce is to this 
very day treated in Protestant States needs reform, must be 
> Comp. H. N. dausen, De eynoptiske JBvangeUer, I. p. 237. 
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acknowledged by all who look upon marriage as a serious 
thing. That by an appeal to " that hardness of heart/' which 
must be yielded and conceded to, the most inconsiderate con- 
cessions should be made to the frivolous and ungodly, and 
that, e^.y a capricious mutual consent, or some unmerited mis- 
fortune, such as a repulsive and loathsome disease of madness, 
should be recognised as valid grounds for divorce, does not 
mend the matter. It is such lax marriage legislation which 
must take its share of the blame in many unhappy marriages, 
because it has to a certain degree exempted husband and wife 
from the duty of self-denial and self-control, and opened the 
barriers to caprice of all kinds. Only where a real moral 
necessity exists should divorce be permitted. Hence the 
question is not only to make the laws themselves stricter, but 
also t?ie administration of these laws ; for it is on this that so 
much depends, and for this that a more profound moral dis- 
cernment is in so many instances required. It is indeed the 
Church's weighty duty to carry on, in all seriousness and 
affection, her attempts at reconciliation. But it is no less im- 
portant that special judicial ofGicials should be appointed (as a 
component of consistorial arrangements, where there are con- 
sistories) for the investigation of these matters, that thorough 
inquiry may be instituted as to whether, on the one hand, 
either separations or divorce should be granted, and, on the 
other, whether re-marriage should be allowed. It is specially 
with regard to this latter point that considerable restriction 
must take place, for permission to contract a fresh marriage 
is now accorded, without thorough examination of the case in 
question, without respect to guilt or comparative innocence. 
To this it will perhaps be answered, that in many cases the 
permission desired is granted for the purpose of thereby 
obviating immoral connexions. There are, however, connexions 
the sanction of which by the State or the Church is itself 
immoral Such sanctions destroy the prevailing moral con- 
sciousness, which might be maintained and strengthened by 
a strict upholding of the moral poiat of view. It is true 
that, with respect to these matters, legislation can never be 
exhaustive, by reason of the individual character of the cir- 
cumstances in question, and on account of the above-named 
special cases," which cannot be brought under any definite 
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rule, and which put in their claim, not only when divorce, but 
also when re-marriage is in question. Legislation must, how- 
ever, strive, by all the means at its command, to maintain the 
sacredness of marriage in the spirit of Christ. 

For those cases in which the Church is obliged to perform 
the transaction — sad in itself, and manifesting the imperfect 
condition of the Church — of marrying the divorced, it would 
be well that a special formulary, differing from that in ordinary 
use, should be employed. With respect, however, to purely 
civil marriages, the civil authorities, if they would not intro- 
duce therewith an immoral institution, and adulterate the 
moral ideas of the national consciousness, must turn their 
serious attention to the laws of divorca 



THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 
§ 22. 

It is in these days, when divorces are of constantly increas- 
ing occurrence, that the new doctrine of the emancipation of 
woman is also proclaimed, a doctrine including likewise the 
emancipation of man. It comes forth partly as the antinomian 
doctrine of " free love," which makes marriage an obsolete in- 
stitution, and bases it only upon the free inclination of the heart, 
partly on the equally antinomian doctrine which insists on the 
elevation of woman from her former subordination to perfect 
equality with man. The former, by which this liberation is de- 
manded in the name of ''love," we designate as the (Esthetic, the 
other, which demands it in the name of " the rights of human 
nature," as the politico-civil tendency of emancipation. Chris- 
tianity, too, emancipated woman to an equality with man, by 
regarding her as a creature made in God's image, calling her to 
the grace of eternal life, making her a partaker of the same word 
of God, the same baptism, the same Lord's Supper as the man. 
But in this relation of equality, which unites man and woman 
in the closest and most loving association, Christianity main- 
tains that mutual relation of superiority and subordination 
which is founded on the creation of the race. For the man 
is the head of the woman, even as Christ is the head of the 
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Churcli, and the Saviour of the Church. And as the Church 
is subject to Christ, so let the wives be subject to their own 
husbands in everything (Eph. v. 24 ; comp. 1 Pet. iii. 1). 

It is this position of duty, and this relation of subordination, 
which the new doctrine by all means opposes, and from whose 
final abolition it deduces a series of far-reaching results. 

On the part of the testhetic tendency, " free love " is glori- 
fied in contrast with the constraint of marriage, and at the 
same time the woman of genius, superior to all prejudice, 
liviug in free love, in aesthetic and especially in artistic 
enjoyments, perhaps even in artistic productions, is exalted. 
This tendency already made its appearance in the romantic 
school in Germany, and found expression in Fr. Schlegel's 
notorious romance, Lucinde. It subsequently appeared in 
many forms both in Germany and France. Where the politico- 
civil tendency prevails, the general rights of man, which it is 
asserted have been withheld from woman, are exalted. To 
this tendency, which itself, again, presents many modifications, 
belongs, e,g., Stuart Mill's article on the subjection of women. 
According to this, it is declared that the vocation of mother 
and of mistress of a family is one far too limited for a woman ; 
that she is called by nature to the same public activity as 
man, but that the stronger sex have for years innumerable, by 
secret agreement^ kept the weaker in a state of subjection, 
and hindered women both in the development and use of 
their capacities, through which they are bom equal to men. 
It is added that even Christianity was unable in this respect 
to free itself from Eastern prejudices. Hence new laws are 
desired, in the name of " the rights of man," for the security 
of the rights of woman, — laws not only concerning property 
and inheritance, not only concerning divorce for giving 
still greater facilities for divorce), not only permitting 
" marriages for a time," and leaving it to the pleasure of the 
parties for how long, but laws to place women in all respects 
upon an equality with men. These are the false revolutionajy 
ideas of equality, which, having for a long time asserted them- 
selves in political life, are now penetrating the family, and 
threatening to dissolve that tie which is the root of all human 
society. Each tendency is easily convertible into the other, 
and both may prevail in the same female individual Bat 
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the aesthetic emancipation tendency, or that whose theme 
with its manifold variations is love, is most akin to the 
female nature, and is at the same time that which can first 
be realized in actual life. The political tendency, on the 
contrary, is more a theory, which may indeed be the subject 
of much talking and writing, and is also well adapted to spread 
unspeakable confusion of ideas in extensive circles, but can 
never be realized, and is not so seriously intended on the part 
of women as love. The utmost it can attain to is certain 
attempts, or, so to speak, the making of certain starts. It 
has done this in times of revolutionary excitement, as e,g. in 
1848, when women met en masse with political petitions and 
demonstrations, held political meetings, and even formed a 
political dub, whose fate, however, it was to be soon dissolved. 
The women who are seen in casinos and coffeehouses in 
masculine attire, with lighted cigars in their mouths, belong 
rather to the political than to the aesthetic emancipation 
tendency. 

§ 28. 

It may be asked, whether we do not admit that there is a 
certain amount of truth at the bottom of these emancipation 
tendencies? We certainly admit that, inasmuch as their 
contention is against marriage being made binding by law, it 
acquires a semblance of justification through the many unhappy 
marriages in which wives are tyrannized over by their husbands 
in the most undeserved manner. This condition has been 
depicted in many novels, and accompanied by a cry of distress 
for the liberation of woman from such unworthy slavery. 
Nor can it by any means be denied that such pictures very 
often correspond to a sad xeality. But the idea that the evil 
can be remedied by a gospel of the flesh, or in the way of 
revolution and by revolutionary laws, is a radically false one. 
Married people can cause each other thousands of annoyances 
and torments which no civil law can prevent Nothing but 
Christianity can avail here, and such novel-writers, and 
especially authoresses of this sort, are very far from reflecting 
that all the calamities depicted just arise from the fact of 
Uves passed outside Christianity. They, on the contrary, reject 
and despise the only remedy which could bring cure, or at 
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least aUeviation. This applies also to speakers on the 
politico-ciyil emancipation. Christianity is rejected before- 
hand. And even if they assert that they by no means desire 
to do away with marriage, but, on the contrary, only to trans- 
form and ennoble it, they yet do in reality get rid of it. It 
is not possible to live harmoniously with an emancipated 
woman, who is not subject to her husband, who will not 
acknowledge that she can only exercise that rule which is her 
due in the family as his helper, and who on every difference 
of opinion, every passing ill-humour, offers him divorce. And 
if, in contradiction to the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage, the greatest possible facility of divorce is stipulated 
for as its first condition, the marriage tie becomes anything 
but a moral institution. 

§ 24. 

When the reasons usually brought forward for the supposed 
right of woman to perfect equality with man are more closely 
considered, they are found to rest upon a view of the consti- 
tution, vocation, and natural talents of woman which is 
utterly at variance with reality. It is a thoroughly per- 
verted tendency which would bring her out of her home 
and family into public Ufe, in which the more she devotes 
herself thereto— though only by means of her imagination 
— ^the more she will necessarily miss her vocation. Woman 
possesses capacities and gifts not granted to man, and with 
respect to which man is not and cannot be her equal. Sut 
Iter capacities, as we had occasion to show in another con- 
nection, are pre-eminently of a pneumatic-psychic, therefore 
not of a purely pneumatic nature ; and it is just upon this 
particular, this predominance of feeling, which fits woman to 
be the helpmate, comforter, housekeeper, mother, sister, and 
friend of man, and to exhibit the general human, and at the 
same time Christian element, that the excellence, the special 
glory awarded to woman depends. Her capacities and talents 
are not fitted for public life. Womanliness is refinement, 
modesty, a wise reserve with respect to surroundings, and a 
fear to overstep the boundaries prescribed by nature. The 
veil is the attribute of womanliness. Womanliness means a 
Sp. £tu. II. D 
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deep receptivity for what is most exalted ; it does not^ how- 
ever, make a show of what is received and appropriated, but 
keeps it in the heart, to be imparted only in that narrower 
circle in which it is rooted and at home. 

In saying this, we would by no means have women excluded 
from a share in scientific and artistic culture. Nor do we 
dispute, that, especiedly with respect to art, female talent is 
found capable of producing meritorious work, worthy of 
publicity. Generally speaking, the boundaries between the 
male and female nature — and this applies to every living 
being — are not drawn with a line, nor in an exclusive manner, 
as though the one could possess nothing that belongs also to 
the other. Still we maintain, that only exceptionally should 
such literary and artistic activity on the part of women be 
given to the publia The present time, on the contrary, 
presents us with a fearful exuberance of feminine productions 
in the literary market We also affirm, that the artistic and 
literary activity of a woman ought to be subordinated to her 
chief vocation, which directs her to her home and family. 
And finedly, we are persuaded that it is not given to women to 
develope a really creative talent^ or to break up new ground 
in either art or science, to produce anything of real importance 
in the history of art or science, anything of importance to 
progress; and that therefore the history of art, as well as the 
history of science, would be entirely the same in their form 
and development, whether the works of female dilettanteism 
had ever seen the light or not. The advocates of emanci- 
pation, e.g, Stuart Mill, are of opinion that epoch-making 
female works of art and literary chef-cdoeuvres will make their 
appearance, so soon as women are released from that tyranny 
of men which has paralyzed their talents and restrained their 
development ; that now a Homer, now an Aristotle, now a 
Beethoven, will come forth from the ranks of the female sex. 
We will, however, delay no longer over an assertion which is 
a mere airy nothing, but keep for the present to experience, 
to " the inductive method," and refer thereto whatever else 
the future may in this respect bring to light. The art in 
which female talent can attain to real independence may 
perhaps be the histrionic, just because this is in so special a 
sense an imitative art, a second-hand poetic production ; an 
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art which^ however^ in another aspect, has its doubtful feature 
for women. 

§ 25. 

An attempt has been made in these days to meet the 
demands of the spirit of the age by creating female students, 
with full academic rights, and also with claims to government 
examinations to give them access to government offices; for 
there is a special diflBculty about ecclesiastical ones, because 
it is written, " Let the women keep silence in the church " 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34 sq.). In all this we can, however, see only 
caricatures and airy forms, which must of necessity dissolve 
into their own nothingness. The sole faculty in which 
perhaps there might be room for female pupils seems to be 
the medical For in itself it is by no means objectionable 
that women should be acquainted with certain branches of 
the healing art, for the purpose of affording assistance to 
persons of their own sex. But we question whether it is just 
and right that they should afterwards be placed on a level 
with male physicians as equally authorized, and whether they 
should not, on the contrary, be restricted within certain 
limits in the practice of their art, and indeed only allowed 
to exercise it under the supervision of such men as have the 
opportunity of a more extended scientific survey. When the 
advocates of emancipation further demand that legal appoint- 
ments, e,g. those of advocates and judges, should be accessible 
to females, and also that they should not only be capable of 
voting for, but also of being themselves chosen, members of 
parliaments and diets, they are allowing their imagination to 
depict a female nature quite different from the actual one, 
and are especially overlooking the unjuridical nature of 
woman, which is more inclined to be determined by feeling 
than by objective reasons and their calm consideration. Nor 
do they state how business is to go on before and after the 
confinement of these female advocates, judges, members of 
parliament, eta One cannot really act as if such natural 
occurrences either did not exist at all, or were to be just 
slightly touched upon and passed over as with a feather 
broom. Such things assert themselves with a reality which 
plainly shows that a woman's sphere is her home, and not 
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public life. It is just because the State must not set itself 
in opposition to its own fundamental element, the family, but 
must, on the contrary, guard and protect this institution, to 
which it belongs, that the woman should bear and rear chil- 
dren for her native land, that it cannot commit itself to 
appointing women to offices through which family life, that 
important foundation of all society, is destroyed. 

To show the political talents of women, the examples of 
certain princesses, who have exhibited on the throne great and 
statesmanlike genius, have been adduced, and the inference 
has been drawn, that it might be desirable to appoint also 
female ministers, especially presidents of councils (so Stuart 
Mill). It is undeniable that women of great political genius 
have reigned, e.g. in England, Bussia, and Austria. It may 
perhaps be conceded that Queen Elizabeth of England possessed 
so firm a political spirit as never to allow her female weak- 
nesses to influence affairs of State, and that her private 
inclinations never induced her to dispense with the respect 
due to the ruler of the country. Such specially endowed 
individuals, however, can only be regarded as exceptions to 
their sex, who by a certain Iilsus natur(u have received the 
qualities of men. When the poet Oehlenschlager makes his 
Queen Margaret say : " Yes, ' woman,' which means the same 
as wife, bride, daughter or sister, hanging on man like the 
weak ivy supported by the oak, which it embraces. But a 
princess whom a nation obeys is herseK the oak," this very 
comparison of a woman and an oak proves that a special 
exception from the female sex is here depicted, without our 
denying on that account that woman may also be represented 
under other images than just the ivy. It must, besides, be 
recognised as true tact on the part of the above-named 
princesses, that none of them, so far as is known, have chosen 
female ministers or even a female president of the council, but 
have always appointed men to these positions, and listened to 
their counsels. But a rule cannot be founded on exceptions ; 
and in general it must be regarded as a strange abnormalism," 
that a woman should undertake a Yocation which is the most 
manly of all, viz. that of king. Certainly Biehl makes a 
perfectly just remark when he says : " Female succession to 
the throne manifestly belongs to the medisDval view, which 
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regards the whole country as the private property of the 
reigning house, and hence, when a male heir fails, the female 
has to undertake the government ; but the purer the idea of 
the family and the State becomes, the more certainly will 
female succession to the throne be done away with." ^ 

§ 26. 

When the heralds of unlimited emancipation deny, in their 
fanatic zeal for equality, the irUellectual inequality of man and 
woman, they also deny, in the most irresponsible manner, their 
physical inequality. A glance at the bodily organization of 
woman unmistakeably shows, not only that she is not intended 
for the work which requires the physical strength of man, but 
also that she is not called to the same intellectual work and 
efforts. This point of view must be observed even in educa- 
tion and school instruction ; and where it is lost sight of, such 
a proceeding is its own infallible punishment. From the 
standpoint of emancipation and absolute equality, it must 
certainly be required that girls should receive exactly the 
same instruction as boys; that they should not only be instructed 
in the same subjects, but that the same claims should be made 
on them with respect to school attendance and school work. 
This experiment has been made in more than one place, 
especially in North America, but it has always entailed most 
pernicious consequences. Here, too, all regard to nature, to 
its needs and demands, has been lost sight of. Where schools 
have continued to require the same intellectual labours from 
girls as from boys, the consequences have been that an ever 
increasing number of girls have during the fulfilment of their 
school duties languished, grown pale and faded, and become 
at the same time unfit for their future callings. Indeed, the 
conviction has been arrived at, that nature and its laws and 
hints must be submitted to, and this requires that, at certain 
regularly recurring times, the female constitution should have 
repose, or at least be spared making great exertions.^ 

1 W. H. Riehl, Die FamUie, p. 81. 

• Comp. 'HomemB.nn^s HygienUche MiUheilungen, vol. viii., " Ueberdie Bedeut- 
QBg des Geschlechtes in der Erziehung " (Danisch). 
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§27. 

The design of the preceding discussions has been to bring 
to light the false assumptions from which the doctrine of 
emancipation proceeds ; we now proceed to take a view of the 
emancipated woman herself. And what^ we ask, does even 
the most highly gifted gain, by giving herself up to the ideas 
and doctrines of emancipation propounded by men who have 
invented the new gospel of lawlessness (of antinomianism) for 
the State and for the family ? For women did not of them- 
selves think of the theory of emancipation, but learned it from 
mea And even granting that they possess the talent of 
propagating this theory in novels and romances, they still 
received the first impulse from the men of " free thought," and 
•are, in an intellectual sense, in this matter the misled. And 
what do they gain by giving themselves up to dreams and 
fancies of the greatness and importance to which they are 
called in public life, and to complaints at the restricted position 
in which they have hitherto been kept by the injustice of 
civil society ? And what do they gain — for we cannot keep 
back this question — ^by surrendering themselves to free love ? 
In this connection we are always brought back to love as 
the fimdamental theme, which, though often imperceptibly and 
unconsciously, resounds through the whole, and to which, 
though often by bypaths, the whole movement returns. They 
gain nothing else than the fulfilment in themselves of the 
saying, " Whoso exalteth himself shall be abased." For 
eveiy creature who would in its self-exaltation soar above the 
limits prescribed by its Creator, plunges into deep humiliation, 
not only failing to attain the forbidden height it struggled 
after, but also sinking far beneath the dignity to which it was 
destined. 

Such a woman dedicates her life and efforts to being in 
every respect equal to men. She despises the more re- 
stricted position of the ordinary woman ; she dreams of open 
public life, and directs thereto all her efforts and aspirations. 
Sut all that she thus gains is to become less and less a woman. 
And yet, however zealously she may bungle in that which is 
only enjoined upon the man, she will never become a man. 
And since she can never wholly get rid of her feminine nature, 
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she becomes a sort of hermaphrodite, half man and half 
woman, and neither of the two entirely. She takes up a 
hostile position to the Christian doctrines of marriage, and of the 
subjection of woman to man. She despises Christian marriage 
as an obsolete institution, and endeavours to place herself in 
a position of absolute independence with respect to the male 
sex. But hereby she is unconsciously betrayed into a false 
dependence upon men. For while she is emancipating herself 
in her relation to men, she forgets that they are doing the same 
in relation to her ; that however much they may flatter her, 
and praise her beauty, genius, and superiority of mind, her 
free and unprejudiced opinions, etc., they yet very well know 
that she is not their superior, but their inferior, and that she 
cannot free herself from certain female weaknesses ; that she 
has cast away her best shield and defence against the latter, 
viz. Christianity, and the modesty bestowed upon her by 
nature ; that she has herself torn off the veil of womanly reserve 
and shame, and may therefore the more easily become the 
prey of attacks which lie quite beyond her calculations. 
What right has she to complain if perchance her heart — • 
without her even knowing how — should be seized with real 
love to a man, to whom she has given all she has to give, and 
who now in base faithlessness leaves her to the loneliness of 
her deeply wounded heart ? True love, that sign of her true 
womardiness, hecames her punishment. Then she appeals to 
fidelity, laments and complains of broken faith, and thereby 
really appeals to marriage. But has she not— differing herein 
from her sisters, who have come to this pass through weakness 
— expressly acknowledged the doctrine of the false prophet, 
which derides fidelity in love as an obsolete conventionality, 
because love depends alone upon the free inclinations of the 
heart, and has lost all claim when this voice is silent ? She 
had indeed thought and firmly trusted — showing herself in 
this respect a woman — that in this case love was so strong 
on both sides, that fidelity would endure, that faithlessness 
would here be an utter impossibility. It was just a womanly 
illusion. 

But even when a case like that described does not occur, 
— ^and there may be emancipated women so self-centred and 
proud, that they never let matters come to real love, — the 
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saying, " Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased," will still 
be fulfilled. She has torn the veil There will come hours 
and seasons in her life when she will experience a deep 
inward wretchedness, a state of homelessness, and feel herself 
like a plant torn from its native soil, which can be planted 
and strike root nowhere ; when, from her supposed elevation 
and fancied freedom, she will long in vain for a quiet 
unnoticed life, restrained by duty and conscience, within the 
home and the bosom of the family, 

§ 28. 

We close these remarks on emancipation with the proposi- 
tion, that the woman who in marriage places herself under 
God's ordinance, is by no means excluded from all influence 
upon public life. She exercises a real influence in Church 
and State, upon literature and art. But it is an indirect, not 
a direct, influence. She is the helper of the man ; she stands 
at his side, and on his level, and can, in many respects and in 
many ways, assist him in his efforts and operations. She can 
also co-operate with him in her own sphere by silently con- 
tributing to the formation of a general opinion, a prevailing 
tone with respect to public affairs, so far as these present a 
side which may interest and be accessible to her. The 
influence of women upon public opinion, both in a good and a 
bad sense, has often proved itself far-reaching and important 
But she has one special means of operating upon public life, 
upon the Church and the State, — a means of operation 
which man does not exercise, a power among the greatest in 
human society. For is not the whole future generation, in 
the first stage of its development, entirely in the hands of the 
woman ? As a mother she exercises the greatest influence, viz, 
the influence of the future upon public life. What the Church 
owes to Christian mothers, what great teachers of the Church 
have testified of the religious impressions they have received in 
childhood from their mothers, — impressions which have proved 
themselves fruitful germs in their lives, — what their native land 
owes to mothers who have inspired their young children with 
patriotism, need not be further discussed. And it is just because 
women exercise so great an influence upon the rising genera- 
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ticn, that the religious and national element should form 
the groundwork of her education. Her mother-tongue, the 
poetic literature of her native land, and its history, are of far 
greater importance to the future vocation of the growing girl 
than a barren fluency in foreign languages. 

To guard against possible misunderstanding, we add one 
more remark. We are by no means opposed to all and every- 
thing that aims at affording women wider scope for the full 
exercise of their real capacities, or of the rights which are 
involved in their vocation. If, in consequence, certain sub- 
ordinate employments, which originally belonged to men, should 
be performed by women, — ^in saying which we do not contem- 
plate only work in factories, and also occupation in printing, 
telegraphy, etc., — this may perhaps be regarded as pertaining 
to the civil side of female emancipationL We should, however, 
be misunderstood if taken for opponents of these and similar 
arrangements. With regard to such work as women are just 
as capable of executing as men, the right of engaging therein 
ought to be granted them. Still, such female man's work 
seems to us undesirable. This kind of competition with men 
has in it an element alien to the feminine nature. It is done, 
however, for the sake of a maintenance, and finds its justifica- 
tion in the necessities of the times, that is to say, partly in 
the circumstance that there are in our days so many unmarried 
women, and partly in the fact that many marriages are con- 
tracted in which the labour of the husband does not suffice 
for the maintenance of the family, on which account the wife 
must seek employment, in many cases, alas ! away from home. 
It is connected with the distress which has produced the social 
problem of the day (the labour question), and is a portion of 
the *• struggle for existence." 



FAMILY LIFE AND FAMILY AFFECTION. 
§ 29. 

When a marriage expands into a family, and a home arises, 
a family life and a family feeling, animating and uniting 
individuals as members of this little whole, of this home 
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commumty are also formed^ and find their expression in family 
affection, as well as in the position which the family takes up 
and maintains towards other social circles. By family affec- 
tion we understand not only the mutual affection of the 
individuals for each other, of parents for children and of chil- 
dren for parents, of brothers and sisters for each other, etc., 
but also the common affection of the individual members of 
a family for the whole, viz. for this family, this house, in 
which in its wider sense those more nearly and more distantly 
related must be included. It means the common affection 
for that home, with all its features of intimacy and comfort, 
for that particular mode of life and domestic arrange- 
ment, for those home manners and customs, for those daily 
family gatherings, for the appointed hours, the little family 
festivities, which in Christian families find their yearly 
returning climax in Christmas, the festival of children and no 
less the festival of the aged, who love it the more the older 
they grow, which in every home has its own peculiarities, and 
whose image lives in memory long after its lights are 
extinguished. 

True family life and genuine family affection can only 
obtain a form by means of a due proportion between authority 
and dutifulness. Where there is no authority, no will to 
govern the whole, no appointed order in the house, but only 
a spurious individualistic liberty, where each member of a 
family does what he pleases, goes his own way, and seeks his 
own enjoyment; or where false notions of equality have 
entered, where children and servants are emancipating them- 
selves, and placing themselves on an equal footing with 
parents and masters ; there family life is, in fact, destroyed. 
The opposite extreme is when the authority of the father or 
mother rules in such a manner that a spirit of fear is diffused, 
weighing down the family by its pressure, and making its 
order a constraint. The normal state of affairs prevails where 
authority rules in indissoluble union with affection, and 
exercises thereby a beneficent enfranchising influence, because 
each individual feels that allowance is made for his own 
peculiarity, and has full liberty to develope within its limits, 
where obedience to the will of parents or masters is one with 
dutifulness, with a devotion founded on reverence, or, in other 
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words, where a just relation between superiority and subor- 
dination is maintained between the members of the family in 
an indissoluble union of duty and love, and indeed as a thing 
self-evident. 

But true fcunily life and genuine family affection depend not 
only on a just balance between authority and dutifulness within 
the family properly so called, but also upon the maintenance 
of a due relation of subordination and dutifulness between this 
family spirit and other spirits, viz. those social powers which 
fill a higher position than the family. To be sure, the family 
forms the beginning and starting-point for the whole moral world, 
the postulate of the other social formations. But the family 
must not isolate itself; it must readily accept not only the 
protective and sheltering, but also the fostering and fertilizing 
operations of the universal social circles. Nothing which is 
of common human interest must be alien to it. Without an 
active sjrmpathy for the general, family consciousness degene- 
rates into spiritless prosiness, or, where this is less the case, 
into narrow-hearted injustice and selfishness. Family isola- 
tion and family selfishness are a manifestation of sin, which 
plays a pernicious part in human life. History tells of kings 
and rulers who have sacrificed even the interests of the State 
to those of their family, have plunged their people into miser}'', 
and involved them in tedious and disastrous wars for the sake 
of their family quarrels, as Shakespeare has described in his 
historical plays. It tells also of the family selfishness of 
the nobles, which has brought States to ruin, of the nepotism 
of popes and other ecclesiastical rulers. And not only 
the history of the world, but also the history of daily life, 
exhibits not a little of the selfishness of the family. We 
speak not only of manifest violations of law and justice, as, 
e.g., when a family seeks to appropriate by unjust lawsuits 
what belongs to another, thus evidently transgressing the 
commandment, *' Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house," 
but would adduce especially that kind of injustice which 
is evidenced when family affection isolates itself from the 
interests of public life, and so makes itself guilty of a great 
neglect There are those who lead what is called a beautiful 
and model family-life, but who are so absorbed in it that an 
interest in the affairs of their native land and of civil society 
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is to a great degree lacking in them, a fact which undeniably 
makes such family life less exemplary. An official who is 
indeed praised as a good and well-meaning father of a family, 
but who neglects his office for it, or performs it without lively 
interest, and in only a half-hearted manner, shows hereby — 
and the more so the more important the oflBce entrusted to 
him — a very defective morality. Nor is he, in truth, even a 
good father of a family, since by negligence of this kind, by 
his lack of higher aspiration and effort, he sets his family a 
bad example. It may, however, be said on the other side, 
that there are some so entirely absorbed in public life as 
to neglect their families for its sake. Our great task is to 
make it our aim "to fulfil all righteousness" in every sphere 
of life. 

But family affection must be above qH things subordinated 
to the kingdom of God, which is the ultimate cmd highest aim 
of human life, and the family must become the chief means of 
promoting its diffusion and spiritual supremacy. Christianity, 
at its entrance into the world, destroyed the family peace of 
many homes ; and it still produces the same effect when, in 
families which are either quite unaffected by the gospel, or in 
which an external conventional Christianity is domiciled, in- 
dividual members are aroused to faith, and the new life and 
new testimony to Christ bring disturbance and discord into the 
home. In such cases the saying of our Lord is fulfilled : " I 
am not come to send peace on earth, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law. And a man's foes shall be they of his 
own household. He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me" (Matt. x. 34—37). 
Whatever doubtful and difficult circumstances may hereby 
arise, and however mistakenly those members of a family may 
act, who are awake to Christian truth, but whose Christianity 
is often made an unseemly display of, and whose whole be- 
haviour is one fret and ferment, still the fact itself, that 
ordinary and vxyrldly family life is disturbed by the gospel, 
is one quite in order, and in conformity with the divine 
economy. An entirely untenable position is, on the other 
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hand, taken up when, as too often happens, the attempt is made 
to banish or keep away from the home Christianity and the 
peace of God, out of regard to family peace and domestic 
concord, as though these formed the highest good. Such dis- 
turbances of peace are a crisis, which the Lord Himself calls 
forth in a household, that hearts may be penetrated by the 
great questions, "What is truth? What must I do to be 
saved ? " and that its members, young and old, may be brought 
to reflect on that which really brings peace, both to individuals 
and to the whole family. 

Parents and Children. 
§ 30. 

It is the duty of parents to educate their children, and the 
rngJU of children to be educated. The new-born child comes 
into the world not only as a member of a family, but also 
as a future member of the State and of the Church, of the 
kingdom of man and of the kingdom of God. Hence its 
education must, within certain limits, be subjected to over- 
sight on the part of both the State and the Church, and 
neither may nor must be in all respects left to the mere 
will of parents. Children are not the serfs of parents. It is, 
however, the right as well as the duty of parents, as guardians 
of the wards entrusted to their charge, to provide for them in 
this most important respect. Christian education must proceed 
on the foundation of Christian baptism, and its sole duty is 
to perform the will of Christ with respect to the child, to lead 
it to lay hold on eternal life, to which it is called in baptism. 
This, however, by no means excludes, but rather includes, 
that the child shall be also educated for life, in its true sense, 
in this temporal state. Christian education specially aims at 
educating the vnU of the child, at laying a foundation for 
character, and this is an aim diametrically opposed to the 
views of many parents, who regard the development of their 
children's intellectual powers, or that of their talents, as the 
main concern. Children must be educated to reverence and 
obedience, to filial piety and love, to faith in their God and 
Saviour, and to this task must the cultiyation of their physical 
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and intellectual endowments be subordinated. Good educa- 
tion will seek equally to guard against excessive strictness, 
and that tenderness and gentleness which are but weaknes& 
History and experience furnish us with examples of both 
extremes. A distinction has accordingly been made between 
generations who have been educated amidst blows, and others 
who have been brought up amidst caresses and flattery ; and it 
might be shown that the flogged and chastised, who lived in 
their youth under the stem discipline of law, have borne 
better fruits than the flattered and caressed, who grew up in 
an atmosphere of lawlessness, self-will, and tenderness. The 
more, however, education is carried on in the spirit of Christ, 
the more will it show, in mutual interpenetration, both fiim- 
ness and love, authority and liberty, law and gospel 

§31. 

The apostle commands that children should be " brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord" (EpL vL 4), 
but combines with this precept, a warning " not to provoke 
children to wrath." Without discipline, indeed, there can be 
no education, for self-will must be broken, if a will for what is 
profitable, a will for what is good, is to be cultivated. One chief 
means is the early cultivation of habits of diligence and order, of 
punctuality and regularity in the whole mode of life. Punish- 
ment cannot be omitted, but it must be love which punishes ; 
and all temper, caprice and injustice must be avoided, lest 
children be irritated and exasperated. For children have by 
nature an acute power of discrimination, which enables them 
to distinguish between a just and an unjust arbitrary treat- 
ment. The higher aim of all discipline and punishment must 
be that a spirit not of fear, but of genuine dutifulness and 
love, should prevail ; that what is right should be done for the 
pleasure felt in doing right, and that abhorrence of evil, and 
especially abhorrence of all falsehood, and of all impurity or 
defilement, should become natural Not only should obedience 
to parents be inculcated, but also reverence for all that is 
worthy of honour, so far as it comes within the circle of con- 
sciousness. We sometimes hear the complaint that the young 
have so little reverence, but this greatly arises from the fact 
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that parents, and grown people in general of the present 
generation, feel too little reverence for whatever is worthy of 
honour, and are, on the contrary, ruled by a spirit which is 
supereminently critical and destructive. Example exercises, 
m this respect, a powerful influence. Would you bring up 
your children to revere and admire all that is great and 
noble, have reverence and admiration yourselves, and do not 
give them the daily example of a carping and haughty 
disapprobation, which finds nothing right, and has no ideal 
to look up to. The infection is communicated to children 
far more quickly than we are inclined to think, and the 
tender plants get covered with a blight which checks their 
growth. 

The education of a child to faith, the development of the 
religious organ, is, as far as the first stage of life is concerned, 
the task of the mother. As the mother gives the child its first 
bodily nourishment from her own breast, so is "she called upon 
to give it its first spiritual nourishment, and this she must 
derive from her own heart It is always a thing to be lamented 
when a mother is unable to nurse her own child, and it is 
far more lamentable when she cannot spiritually tend and 
nourish it, but must either take a kind of wet-nurse for the 
purpose, or leave it entirely without nourishment. It is the 
mother who must teach her child to pray, and lead him to the 
Saviour, must tell him the first elements of that gospel history 
which is so attractive to the mind of a child. At a subsequent 
stage, instruction, whether imparted by the father or at school, 
must assume a more didactic character. StiU, as a rule, care 
must be taken not to introduce too much moral instruction 
into everyday life, not to preach too much, not to talk too 
much of religion and Christianity, a proceeding which may so 
easily be ineffective, if not pernicious. Far more effective 
than this much speaking is it for children to see the power of 
faith in their father and mother, to see that the gospel alone, 
in the daily labours and vicissitudes of life, is their stay and 
refuge, their only consolation in life and in death. More 
effective and powerful than long instructions and exhortations 
is a single opportunely spoken testimony to the Lord, spoken 
perhaps in words, but brought forth by an inward necessity, 
by the circumstances of life, 6md expressed with real living 
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energy. It is very desirable that the young should be 
accustomed to regular attendance at church, if only care is 
taken that no hated constraint is used. 

Hand in hand with this care for the higher life and the 
disposition of children, must go a care for their physical well- 
being. A healthy body is a good foundation and support for 
a healthy development of the mental life, and a one-sided, 
spiritualistic education makes not only weak bodies, but also 
weak and sickly minds. Whatever one-sidedness may affect 
Eousseau's and other schemes of education, they have at least 
the great merit of having directed attention to the care and 
consideration which must in education be devoted to the 
physical part of man, to healthy and nourishing food, bodily 
exercises, bathing, the cultivation of the bodily senses, etc. 

§ 32. 

" We plant and water, but it is God who gives the increase " 
(1 Cor. iii. 7), is a saying which finds its application in the 
matter of education. Experience shows that we must not 
expect too much from education, since children of the same 
parents, and sharers of the same advantages, often turn out 
so differently, an experience made already by the first human 
pair in the case of Cain and Abel. One of the children may 
turn out well and be religious, while the other turns out ill 
and is wicked. We here encounter the mystery of freedom, 
and are brought to the recognition of the fact that every 
individual makes himself what he is. On the other hand, we 
neither can nor must deny its value to the truth, that the 
development of character is conditioned by influences from 
without, and that many children have been ruined in conse- 
quence of bad education, though they have themselves also 
been guilty of their fate. It is the sacred duty of parents to 
do what is in their power, as those who are responsible and 
will have to give account in this respect The great difficulty 
is, that in education all does not depend upon teaching and 
instruction, though these form part of it, but upon the kind 
of life exhibited by parents, upon that power of personality 
which they may exercise upon their children. The reason 
why parents in so many instances feel humbled by the 
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consciousness that they are not equal to their task, is because 
they are themselves such imperfect individuals. How often 
do we feel deeply humbled by seeing our own faults plainly 
brought before us in our children ! Hence it is the duty of 
eJl, who are called to the task of education, to be constantly 
educating themselves, and letting themselves be educated by 
the Lord, by means of His word and providence. His chastise- 
ments and consolations. 

§ 33. 

Education is designed to lead children from non-age to 
maturity; and when this maturity is attained, when the 
children themselves begin to lay the foundations of new 
families, the relation of obedience in which they stand to 
their parents ceases. But if the relation of obedience ceases, 
that of filial piety never ceases, but lasts through the whole 
life. And though the authoritative position of command on 
the part of the parents ceases, the love which the aged bear 
their children need not cease. But here, too, we often see in 
life the sad opposite of what ought to be, irreverence and 
ingratitude towards aged parents, on the part of grown-up 
children who have a home of their own. The fate of Xing 
Lear is repeated even in tradesmen's and peasants' families, in 
which the aged parents have sacrificed their property and 
made themselves responsible for their children, and are then 
treated by them as incumbrances, who are only a burden. At 
all times and in all classes of society we meet with aged 
people, who see themselves and their fate mirrored in King 
Lear upon the heath. On the other hand, Ufe also shows us 
examples of parents who stretch their authority beyond due 
bounds. There are mothers who wiU by no means let their 
children be free from their control, although they have attained 
the age of majority. They regard with jealousy the marriage 
of their sons, because ' they can th6n no longer be to the 
former extent themselves the objects of their confidence. 
There are also mothers-in-law who treat their daughters-in- 
law as though still in their minority, by their constant 
remonstrances and criticism. Here, too, the question is to 
keep within just limits, and to reflect that love seeketh not 

Sp. Enr. ii. E 
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her owD, and that the older generation has, with respect to 
the younger, frequent occasion to lay to heart the Baptist's 
words: "He must increase, but I must decrease" (John 
iiL 30 ; comp. Euth i. 13). 

§ 34. 

In discussing the relation between parents and children, we 
do not forget there are also chilcUm marriages. Among the 
Israelites it was regarded as a grievous misfortune and a 
reproach, for a married woman to have no children. Hence 
Elizabeth, when she had conceived in her old age, said : " The 
Lord hath looked upon me to take away my reproach among 
men" (Luke i 25). The chief end of marriage is here placed 
outside itself, and made to be the increase of the chosen 
people, to which each individual married couple was to 
contribute, while they at the same time continued their own 
existence on earth in their children. Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, by Sarah's connivance, nay, by her request, took 
a secondary wife to obtain descendants. In Christianity, on 
the contrary, the eternal value of personality is acknowledged, 
and marriage, together with the whole course of married life, 
has a worth of its own, even without regard to children. It 
cannot however be denied, that this may be felt to be a sad 
privation, which must be submitted to as a dispensation of 
Providence. There is lacking the visible fruit, the living 
confirmation of marriage, the pledge of affection, which is 
beheld in children, the reflection, the duplicate of the life of 
the parents, in the new life growing up under their own eyes. 
There is lacking the continuation of their own Ufe upon earth. 
Hence childless couples often seek a compensation by adopt- 
ing orphan or forsaken children, and regarding them as their 
own. 

With the consideration of childless marriages is combined 
the question, whether it is absolutely a blessing to have chil- 
dren. Many answer this question in the affirmative, nay, even 
add, that the more children there axe in a family the greater 
the blessing ; and this notion may certainly be supported by 
the Old Testament view. But then it is lost sight of, that the 
circumstances which apply to Israel and to the preparatory 
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dispensation cannot, without further ceremony, be transferred 
to other nations. If an unlimited number of children is to 
he esteemed a blessing, proletariate marriages would unques- 
tionably be the most greatly blest But when we look at 
these marriages, with their troops of weakly, hungry children, 
whose parents are not in a condition either to feed or educate 
them, and by means of whom over-population is ever attain- 
ing laiger dimensions, we feel called upon to question the 
unconditional nature of the blessing. The blessing is only 
one upon the condition of there being, at any rate, a home in 
which such children may find food and clothing, and be 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. It is 
difficult to recognise a marriage blessing in a troop of home- 
less, starving children. But even where the condition of a 
home exists, and whether we think of many children or of 
one, a blessing, in the full sense of the word, is realized only 
where ediication succeeds, where children turn out well, and 
are pleasing to God and man. The notion, that it must be 
an absolute blessing to have children, is founded upon a con- 
fusion of possibility and reality, of beginning and development. 
In every incipient human life is involved a possibility of 
blessing. But for this possibility to be a blessing, for this 
b^inning to lead to a right development, and not to become 
a curse and a grievous complication, many conditions are 
required, conditions not consisting in external circumstances 
only, but depending upon the acts of the free vnU. Christ 
says (John xvi 21): ''A woman, when she is in travail, 
hath sorrow because her hour is come ; but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, 
for joy that a man \b bom into the world." The joy of 
which our Lord speaks at a man being bom into the world 
means joy in the new life now beginning, and the possi- 
bilities therein involved. It is the nobleness ''of human 
ncUure " which the maternal eye sees in her child, a nobleness 
to which he is called, but of which he has not yet taken 
possession. Hence this joy is one as yet unconfirmed, one 
which stands on very shaky foundations, and may sooner or 
later be changed into a great sorrow. When Cain was bom. 
Eve rejoiced, for she thought she had in him the child of 
blessing and of promise ; and he grew to be only her grief and 
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sorrow. When Absalom was born to David, there was joy in 
the house ; but this joy was turned to sorrow when Absalom 
rebelled against his father, and filled David's family with 
confusion. When Judas Iscariot was bom, there was joy that 
a man was bom into the world ; and yet he became the son 
of perdition, and the Saviour said of him those grievous words : 
" It were good for that man if he had not been born " (Matt. 
xxvL 24). Trae and well-founded joy that a man is born 
into the world, can only be joy for the whole life, for the 
whole history of a man, is in fact only justified when this life 
has truly participated in the glory to which man is destined ; 
and this, even if there is no declension from baptismal grace, 
can only happen after a successful endurance of great dangers 
and temptations. Upon this depends the conditional, the 
hypothetical nature of the blessing involved in the birth of a 
child, when the joy must always be combined with fear and 
trembling. The more the children, the greater the responsi- 
bility. 

Children are a gift, which does not fall directly from 
heaven, but which their father and mother must get from the 
fount of creation ; and children bom out of marriage are not a 
gift but a theft from this fount, whereby the image of God is 
brought into this world against His will, — a fact which, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility of God's acknowledging 
His image, in this as in other cases. When, however, we 
regard children as a gift, we must not forget that this gift is 
directly and forthwith changed into a great and difficult task, 
and that with each fresh child a fresh task arises. This 
deserves further and deeper consideration, as well by those 
who already have children and may possibly have more, but 
who do not sufficiently reflect that they may impose upon 
themselves tasks too many and beyond their power, as also 
by those who are grieved that their marriage has remained 
childless. A married woman has a deep and thoroughly 
natural desire for children. But if her wish, her earnest 
prayer is not granted, she would do well to ask herself, 
whether she is sure that the gift she so heartily desires would 
be a real blessing, whether she is certain that it would not, 
if granted, bring with it a task whose unsuccessful accomplish- 
ment might plunge her into still deeper sorrow. 
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MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 
§ 35. 

To the family in its wider sense belong the domestics, the 
servants, who must be treated as members of the household, 
and share in the weal or woe of the family. Such at least 
was the aspect in which they were formerly regarded, though 
now in most places such a notion is quite out of vogue. A 
false individuaUsm has in this respect also diffused its per- 
nicious effects. It is indeed esteemed as one of the advantages 
of the day, that domestic servants enjoy full individual liberty, 
and it must be acknowledged that they are freed from the 
oppressive dependence in which they were formerly placed. 
But this individual liberty is combined with the dissolution 
of many ties which otlierwise bind men together in salutary 
matual dependence, with opinions and a turn of mind which 
would get rid of every relation of superiority and subordina- 
tion in the social system, and places men in positions of mutual 
indifference as independent atomistic personalities, each of 
whom pursues exclasively his own selfish interests. Domestic 
servants in our days are not only full of absurd notions of 
liberty, but also of as absurd claims of equality. The latter, 
however, do not so much aim at reducing all to an equally 
low and mean position, as at raising all to an equally high 
one ; one man having, according to these ideas, the same claim 
to gentility as another. On the other hand, this individual 
feeling for liberty, and its selfish interest, is also manifested by 
masters. The domestics are excluded from the family, and 
instead of an inward and moral relation between authority 
and dutifulness, one of merely external contract is introduced 
between masters and servants, a relation which can be abolished 
after a short period, and which in many instances lasts but a 
week or even a day. The power of money has also taken the 
place of the moral forces, and a servant, not feeling in the least 
degree constrained by either affection or devotion, will be easily 
induced by the prospect of higher wages to change masters 
even after a very short period. The whole relation turns 
upon work and wages, and is entirely a non-pefsonal one. 
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This applies also to the position occupied by many masters, 
who regard their servants only from a utilitarian point of view, 
and hence come to terms with them chiefly by means of wages, 
apart from any personal interest For servants regard not 
their board and lodging, but just the wages as the chief matter. 
But notwithstanding all their liberty, the condition of domestics 
is not an enviable one. The means and possibilities of obtain- 
ing the independent and advantageous position aspired after, 
are not always at the command of this liberty. It is obliged 
to bow to circumstances, and social necessity may very frequently 
bring servants into positions of oppressive dependence, very 
inconsistent with their notions of liberty and equality. To 
name only one frequently occurring example, it ill accords 
not only with false ideas of emancipation, but even with true 
ideas and feelings of humanity, when masters show so little 
consideration for their servants, as to allow them no proper 
sleeping-rooms, but to let them sleep sometimes in the kitchen, 
sometimes under the staircase, or in other holes — a want 
of consideration found also in the construction of modem 
domestic offices, in which no care is taken to provide suitable 
quarters for the servants. 

It would be unjust to make such statements without limita- 
tion. There are honourable exceptions in all classes of society, 
from the highest to the lowest Still such is the direction in 
which the current sets in our days. Hence it must be dwelt 
upon as a moral demand of the times, to give serious attention 
to whatever may serve to draw domestic servants into closer 
connection with the family, to make them members of the 
household, and to restore, in place of the merely legal relation 
now existing, a moral relation of mutual fidelity and trustful 
devotion. But if, in place of the mere contract and the mere 
power of money, which lead only to an external, temporary 
and mercenary service, the moral forces are to predominate, 
the spiiit of Christ must rule in the house. The apostle's 
exhortation must be obeyed, that servants (those who serve, 
generally speaking) should be obedient to their own masters, 
not with eye-service only, but as the servants of Christ, as 
those who do the tuUl of Ood from the heart ; and that masters 
should know and consider that they have themselves a Master 
in heaven,* with whom is no respect of persons (Eph. vi. 5-9). 
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Where this spirit prevails, servants will be contented with 
their position, and gloiy in fulfilling with all fidelity the 
vocation to which they are callei There masters will lay to 
heart the physical as well as the spiritual wellbeing of their 
servants, and we shall not hear the complaint, that masters do 
not treat their servants in a manner worthy of human beings, 
that they rob them of their day of rest, and hinder them from 
reading or hearing the word of God thereon. There, too, will 
care be taken — a care in which the State must co-operate and 
assist — to provide that the old age of faithful servants should, 
after service of many years, be free from anxiety. 



HOSPITALITY. FKIENDSHIP. — SOCIABILrTY. 

§ 36. 

By the mutual relations both of families and individuals, 
wider circles of social intercourse are formed, among which 
may first be named that of hospitality. In its widest signifi- 
cation, hospitality is a form of sympathetic relation to other 
men, by which we open to them our house, our family circle, 
and let outsiders share the advantages of our own family life. 
Guests are not members of the family, but are, as visitors, 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the house affords. The 
proper and original meaning of the word hospitality {<f>iXo^evla), 
is the virtue thereby denoted as exercised towards strangers. 
In ancient and mediaeval times this virtue was practised to a 
wider extent than at present, because the state of the law was 
then imperfect, and the roads insecure, because culture and 
civilisation had not yet called into existence the many public 
houses of entertainment, where a stranger may find shelter 
and refreshment for money. Hence it was a duty, that a man 
should freely open up his house to, and provide for, the stranger. 
A ' certain character of sacredness and inviolability was attri- 
buted to a stranger thus received, and this feeling has been 
maintained among all nations. And however past and present 
circumstances may differ, hospitality, both in its broader and 
narrower meaning, may and should be continually exercised, 
partly by entertaining strangers (Eom. xii. 13), partly by 
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affording access to our domestic circle to the stranger who has 
inspired us with confidence ; now hj collecting about us those 
who are deprived of the advantages of family life, now by 
uniting friends, who have families of their own, in exhilarating 
social meetings. It is by such means that the virtue of 
hospitality, which may become one of reciprocity on the part 
of different families, is cultivated. 

Hospitality is expressly inculcated in the New Testament. 
" Forget not to be hospitable, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares " (Heb. xiii. 2). The apostle is alluding to 
those patriarchal times, when angels visited Abraham under 
the oak at Mamre. We might also refer to the heathen myth 
of Philemon and Baucis, who received gods under their roof 
without knowing it And the saying of the apostle still finds 
its application. For by exercising hospitality, by treating 
with sympathy and hearty interest those who are still in 
many respects strangers to us, by showing ourselves kindly, 
and opening our house to them, as circumstances permit and 
opportunities offer, it may also happen to us to entertain 
angels, i.e. men in whom we must recognise messengers sent 
to us by God, or from the world of mind and ideas, and 
whose sojourn in our house, whose conversation, whose influ- 
ence upon our souls, may bring us a blessing far outweighing 
all we can do for them. In commending hospitality, we 
cannot fail to refer to that profound utterance of our Lord : 
" I was a stranger, and ye took me in" (Matt. xxv. 35). 

§ 37. 

The exercise of hospitality is exclusively connected with the 
home, with the family. Friendship, however, considered in 
itself, is not necessarily connected therewith, but may also be 
independent of it Friendship is a union between individuals 
for mutual help and strength, a union not founded on respect 
alone, but chiefly on sympathy. It is not, however, limited, 
like the love of the husband for the wife, to a single individual 
A man may fitly have several friends. But genuine friendship 
is always a mutual personal appreciation, a mutual relation of 
trust and faithfulness, in which one depends upon another, 
and is fully certain of his devotion and attachment of his 
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interest and readiness to afiTord personal assistance. Hence, 
though it is possible to have more than one friend, one cannot, 
even though we have many acquaintances and are on friendly 
terms with them, have many friends. For, as Baggesen (in his 
Gjengangare, or the Bevenant) says : 

" Zu trauter Frenndschaft ist es nicht genug, 
Dass man auf Du und Du ein Glas geleert, 
Auf Einer Schulbank bei einander sass 
In Einem Cafe oft zosanimeiitFaf, 
Sich auf der Strasse hoflich nnterhielt, 
Im selben Club dieselben Lieder sang, 
Als Publicisten Eine Farbe tnig, 
Auch in der Prease sich einander pries," etc.^ 

But even in friendship itself there are different degrees. 
We may feel attracted to a mutual giving and receiving with 
respect to a person, by one side of his nature, without such a 
feeling growing into a complete friendship. A genuine friend- 
ship, ruling the whole personality, is by no means an ordinary 
possession. It is always conditioned by a common view of 
life, a common conviction with respect to what is supreme and 
most sacred, but not to the exclusion of differences in details, 
which may, on the contrary, contribute to promote both in- 
tellectual activity and development, as well as mutual interest. 
As a rule, friendships are formed in youth, in the period of 
transition from family to public Hfe, in those years of transition 
when the youthful gaze is fixed on ideals, when common love 
for the ideal draws kindred souls together, and unites them in 
a faith in one and the same future, in common purposes and 
resolutions. In more mature age the forming of new friend- 
ships has its difficulties, for we live in the midst of our 
families, and are engrossed in the duties which the realities of 
life have called forth. It is to be regarded as a special 
happiness, when the friendship formed in youth is maintained 
and continued through after years. It more frequently 
happens, that an altered view of life alienates friends from 

^ For tme friendfihip, it is not enough to haTe emptied a brotherly glass 
to each other, to have sat on the same form at school, to have met frequently 
at the same caf^, to have conversed courteously in the street, to have sung 
the same songs at the same club, to have worn the same colours as politicians, 
to have extolled one another in the press. 
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each other in the course of years, that the hope of a lifelong 
friendship was an illusion, because natures were so different, a 
fact but gradually perceived, or because characters developed 
in an entirely opposite direction, and interests and duties 
were entirely changed. Those who, in the enthusiasm of 
youth, have walked together, often perceive that their paths 
must separate, nay, discover that, without being aware of it, 
they have for a long time been going diflTerent ways, while 
they thought they were advancing side by side. In such a 
case, friendship, properly so called, has ceased, and even where 
an exactly hostile feeling, or evident indifference, has not 
ensued, we find a merely external relation of mutual goodwill, 
without any inward communion of heart and mind. Who is 
there but could bring forward examples from his own ex- 
perience ? Or, to cite a famous one, take Groethe's youthful 
friendship with Stollberg, Jacobi and Lavater, and the changes 
which took place therein in the course of years. 

That which is true of male is equally so of female friend- 
ships. As a rule, a woman makes friends in her early years, 
before she becomes a wife and a mother. If she can still 
retain them after having been, by means of her husband, of 
her domestic affairs, transferred to other and quite different 
interests and views, she may regard her lot as a favoured one. 
A relation of heartfelt friendship, differing from love, which 
may be so beneficial in maturer age, is in all cases objectionable 
between young men and women, because it is in their case so 
difficult to keep within the boundary line between friendship 
and love. 

When we regard youth as the special season for forming 
friendships, ^e by no means deny that they may also be 
brought about by providential circumstances in maturer years. 
Nevertheless, the older we grow, the more difficult does this 
become. And even supposing we do acquire, at an advanced 
age, new friends, whose value we acknowledge with all our 
heart, still those common memories by which an old friend- 
ship is consecrated are lacking. It is one element of friend- 
ship to have passed through events together, and the older we 
grow, the less prospect there is of a fresh course of events. 
But the rarer a hearty and well-founded friendship, in which 
our inner mun can find true support, is, and the higher the 
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value we must attribute to it, — for the intermediate forms of 
friendship, that is, such as hover between perfect friendship 
and mere acquaintanceship, are not difficult to be obtained, — 
the more important it is to employ every means in our power 
to maintain it when it is foimd. One chief condition is, 
not to flatter each other, and not to cherish illusions. We 
must bear to see each other as we really are, must tell each 
other the truth in love, and be able to endure it when told. 
We must be capable of having patience with each other, of 
forgiving and loving each other, even in spite of clearly per- 
ceived faults, of whose removal there is often very little hope. 
We must be able to make sacrifices and to acknowledge each 
other under all circumstances. In a word, fidelity must be 
maintained, if friendship is to be maintained. Unfaithfulness 
does not consist with .genuine friendship. " Trust no friend 
unless you have proved him in the time of trouble" (comp. 
Ecclus. vi 7). It is, for instance, inconsistent with friendship 
if a man is attacked, and public opinion is against him, 
that his friends, who indeed share his convictions, but from 
cowardice do not venture to appear as defenders of the good 
cause, should renounce him, and by silence, if not by words, 
say with Peter : " I do not know the man." Unfaithfulness 
between friends may, however, be of very different kinds. 
There is a wide distance between Peter and Judas. Not 
every violation of fidelity should cause an irreparable breach. 
And, on the other hand, fidelity in friendship must not be 
confounded with party spirit, as though we were obliged to 
follow our friends, and to defend them, even when their cause 
is at variance with truth and justice. In this respect we 
say with Holberg : " Friendship must not be confounded with 
factious association. When any one feels bound to defend 
another in all his proceedings, whether good or bad, this is not 
friendship, but a culpable fraternization. I am of opinion, 
says Cicero, that no friendship can exist except in good things 
{hoc sentio, nisi in bonis amidtiam esse non posse)" ^ 

Among the ancient Greeks and Bomans, friendship was 
accounted one of the noblest of possessions. They saw in the 
relation of friendship, an ideal of that individuality and moral 
freedom which were repressed in other departments of life, 
1 L. Holberg, MoraVilce Tanker (Rode's edit.), p. 486. 
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personality being in the ancient world restricted hy the law 
of the State, by the general interest Antiquity offers us 
touching examples of true friendship, and its thinkers 
(Aristotle, Cicero) have made it a subject of observation and 
investigation. The Christian revelation has been reproached 
for giving no precepts concerning friendship. But if the New 
Testament contsdns no express precepts on the relation, this is 
something very different from saying that Christianity leaves 
no room for it. Nor are typical instances wanting in the New 
Testament. We do not here confine ourselves to the relation 
in which Christ stood to His disciples, because this was of so 
unique a kind ; although we have from His own mouth the ex- 
pression : *' Ye are my friends ; I have not called you servants " 
(John XV. 12). We refer to the disciples in their mutual 
relation, to Andrew, Peter, Philip and Nathanael, who in 
their early years were united to each other by their common 
love for an ideal, which they saw realized in Christ, concerning 
whom they joined in the confession : " We have found the 
Messiah " (John 141 sq.). That the relation of friendship, 
thus appearing in the Gospel of St John, is not expressly 
spoken of, is doubtless owing to the fact that it is received 
into the common relation of discipleship, the tie of Christian 
brotherhood. But innumerable examples in the history of 
the Church show, that the Spirit of Christ by no means de- 
signed to banish the relation of friendship from our earthly 
life, but rather to purify and glorify it The friendship of 
Luther and Melanchthon is universally known. Christian 
friendship is rooted in Christian faith, in the confession : " We 
have found the Messiah." It subordinates its own ideals to 
the ideal of the kingdom of God and of Christ In Christian 
faith, friendship has a foundation which is more solid than any 
other, and the Christian love which individualizes itself in 
friendship, adorns it with fidelity, truth and sincerity, which 
is akin to humility, with self-denying and patient devotion in 
a far deeper sense than any heathen sentiment is capable of 
doing.^ In the Old Testament dispensation, the friendship of 
David and Jonathan is typical; compare Ecclus. vi. 16: "A 
faithful friend is the medicine of life, and they that fear the 
Lord shall find him." 

^ Ft. Delitzsch, Philemon, or Christian Friendship, 

I 
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In the nutnerons correspondences which have in our times 
been made public, examples are given of the different kinds 
of friendship which have been here touched upon. There are 
correspondences which exclusively concern the scientific, the 
political, or the aesthetic interest, without entering into the 
deepest human interests. In Schiller and Goethe's famous 
correspondence, we see these two friends co-operating for those 
great aims of culture which both had in view. We see how 
these highly-gifted men spared neither time nor diligence in 
their works, how they mutually assisted and exercised a plastic 
influence on each other by a vigorous interchange of thought 
on problems of art. But we find here nothing at all on what 
concerns the deepest of human interests. What is shown us 
in these letters, important as they are with respect to mental 
cultivation and its history, is rather the friendship of great 
artists than of great men. In a moral aspect, those correspon- 
dences will be the most instructive, in which friends treat of 
the deepest of human affairs. As an example we would name 
the letters given in the Life of Ft. Perthes, Here are found 
Bot only mutual expressions of opinion on the great events of 
the times, and the great works of art and literature, but also 
mutual personal utterances and confessions of a moral and 
religious nature. The whole book deserves more than one 
reading, not for information alone, but also for the moral 
strength and reh'gious stability it is calculated to promote. 

§ 38. 

Though friendship, as being a purely personal relation, may 
be developed independently of family life, it yet combines in 
an unconstrained and natural manner with hospitality : friends 
are accustomed to meet in social intercourse. What is sought 
in society is mental refreshment and recreation, by means of 
mutual communication and conversation. And just because 
refreshment and amusement are here the main point, social 
intercourse, so far as it pursues no aim external to itself, nor 
seeks to originate or effect anything special, must be regarded 
tmder an SBSthetic point of view. Its yield is to be only the 
pleasure enjoyed during the hours of personal companionship. 
Hence it follows that this pleasure is an essential purpose of 
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conversation, a purpose which will, however, assame a special 
character differing in different circles. On the one hand, 
conversation must not be empty and void of matter, which 
would render it tedious ; still less must it involve what the 
apostle calls " foolish talking and jesting, which are not con- 
venient," i.e. frivolous jokes ; but neither, on the other hand, is 
it to be pedantic and didactic, as though the question were to 
work up the whole contents of our thoughts, or to exhaust a 
subject in a learned lecture, a proceeding which would involve 
labour and effort, when the intention is to rest from work, and 
even from mental exertion, not to confine the attention to one 
subject, but, on the contrary, to set it at liberty and ease. Hence 
conversation must be characterized by unconstrained ease, as 
well as by a certain generality, so that all may take part in it 
Every member of the social circle should contribute to the 
animation and ennoblement of conversation. To remain silent 
in society is a neglect of social duty, and may give offence ; 
on the other hand, it is a transgressioji of social duty, and no 
less offensive, for any one to monopolize conversation, and 
transform other guests into mere auditors. When a family 
and its narrower circle of friends meet, conversation must 
assume that more kindly and intimate tone which it cannot 
take among strangers. 

What value is to be attributed to social amusements, such 
as dancing, card -playing and other so-called social games, 
must be determined according to what was said on " Things 
Indifferent," in the General Part (§133 sqq.). We have first 
of all to inquire whether they have aesthetic value ; and if this 
is not denied, they must then be found to be consistent with 
the rules of morality. They differ from art by the circum- 
stance that they are carried on only for one's own immediate 
gratification, but not for the purpose of producing a work of 
art That dancing has its aesthetic value cannot certainly be 
doubted, and occasionally it may be raised to an art. It pro- 
ceeds from that lively pleasure which is expressed by easy 
and graceful movements of the body, in meetings of both sexes. 
In an ethic aspect, we remark that there are indeed dances 
and balls where virtue is danced away, but that, assuming 
purity and modesty to be maintained, dancing in itself must 
be considered morally allowable. It serves to exhilarate the 
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feelings of the young, and in its combination with music, with 
its measure and time, belongs to the poetry of youthful life, on 
which account dancing is becoming only for the young. On 
the other hand, children's balls are highly objectionable. The 
amusement sought in card-playing may probably consist in 
the fact that a voluntary and not too laborious mental activity 
is here combined with chance, with what is not seriously but 
playfully called good or bad fortune. Mere garrus of cJiance, 
in which all depends upon accident, are in themselves insipid, 
but may become of very serious interest in a bad sense, and 
must powerfully excite the passions if money is played for, 
and comparatively large sums are staked; they are then 
absolutely immoral. As for ordinary games of cards, in which 
a mixture of chance and skill takes place, and only trifles are 
played for, just to give the game a certain appearance of 
earnestness, Schleiermacher thinks that the individual mental 
activity is in them so subordinate, that it must be possible in 
social meetings to do something better, to impart to each other 
something more profitable, and that card-playing is always 
a sign of an imperfect and low grade of social life.^ We do 
not feel called upon to contradict this; but as card-playing 
cannot be regarded as in itself immoral, we adhere to the view, 
that the question whether this or that person may seek or find 
amusement in it must be decided on purely individual grounds. 
In larger parties, cards must often be offered as an assistance, 
a resource, a kind of refuge for escaping from a conversation 
in which, for various reasons, we may not desire to join. The 
best use, perhaps, which can be made of this diversion may 
be the rest it gives from much talking, or from more serious 
mental labour. The authority of great scholars and great 
statesmen might be adduced in this respect. Ch^ss, in which 
chance is entirely excluded, is a game exercising the judgment, 
in which the pleasure sought is purely intellectual. 

Among all nations we find social gatherings combined with 
the pleasures of the table. A common meal serves as a 
symbolical mark of mutual communion. The apostle lays 
down the rule of all such intercourse, when he says, " Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do aU to the glory of 
God" (1 Cor. X. 31). " To the glory of God" does not mean 

^ Schleiermacher, Die ehristUehe SiUe, p. 696. 
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only : with thanks to God for His gifts, but also that the gifts 
are used according to His will, and therefore that the bodily is 
subordinated to the spiiituaL Hence it is open to objection 
that food and drink should, as though they were the chief 
aim and object, obtain an undue independence, that families 
should, as we see with such increasing frequency, desire to 
shine by outvying each other in the luxury and superfluity of 
their entertainments. When this is made the main concern, 
the right point of view for social intercourse is lost sight of. 
The invitation of an unduly large number of guests at the 
same time, without considering whether these guests suit each 
other, can only be explained from such a misunderstanding. 
AU that is cared for is, that they should all partake of the 
many dishes and various wines, and their intellectual entertain- 
ment is regarded as a matter of indifference. It is generally 
supposed that due social justice has been fulfilled when the 
respective guests are seated at the board, no matter what 
mental rapport may exist among them. Such society, while 
destitute of any intellectual stamp, entirely forfeits also any 
family character, which, even where prosperity and wealth 
pre vail,, requires a certain restriction and limitation. It is, to 
our mind, anything but refreshing to have the impression of 
being at a splendid table d'hote in an hotel, rather than in a 
private house, among a family or friendly circle. 

Distinct from domestic sociability is that which is found 
in the salon. Here the home and the family retire to the 
background. This kind of social intercourse is cultivated by 
persons of high position, who are in one way or another 
called upon to be representative, who stand in relation to a 
great number of persons, all of whom they could not possibly 
receive into their family or friendly circles, but whom they 
nevertheless desire to assemble now and then about them, 
and to whom they wish at the same time to afford an oppor- 
tunity of meeting each other. Such society may be desig- 
nated as formal; for the peculiarity of this social circle is 
form and show, the external appearance, and that which 
strikes the eye. Individuals here enter into an entirely 
external relation, and touch one another only on the surface. 
The same may be said of conversation, which here moves 
only on the surface of matters, and soon leaves one subject to 
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take up another ; and these subjects are themselves but the 
latest outward occurrenoes, and those which are forgotten by 
next time, because already put in the background by others. 
Skill this formal society is not entirely without its value, not 
quite devoid of importanca In certain positions of life and 
grades of society, such reunions are indispensable. That 
contact between persons who would otherwise find no oppor- 
tonity of meeting, though in the first place merely external, 
may be a starting-point for something better than itself. 
And the formal culture, assurance and ease needful for 
moving in such circles, which demand talents by no means 
1)estowed on every one, have, like all other formal culture, a 
value of their own. Only we must maintain, that the society 
of the salon is in intrinsic value infinitely beneath the society 
of the home, because, notwithstanding all the respect paid to 
persons, or at least to their surfaces, it is by its very nature 
impersonal. For in a salon each is estimated by what Jue 
represmU, not according to what he is himself. All the guests 
move among each other as the mere representatives of an 
external position in life, a rank, an office, a property; but 
none is there as himself. An individual who should enter 
into no other social engagements, but exclusively frequent 
salons, that world of mere representations, of mere semblances 
and phenomena, would soon become inwardly hollow and 
empty, be himself changed into a mere phenomenon. Experi- 
ence also shows that royal personages, who are unable to 
withdraw from this kind of social intercourse, nay, who have 
to reckon it among their duties, take care to find opportunities 
for enjoying the rest and refreshment of the quiet domestic 
circle, where, in contrast to society of so purely representative 
a nature, the simple and genuine is done justice to. A better 
'form of salon-life, exhibiting at one time a pre-eminently 
political, at another a literary and sesthetic character, has 
during certain periods prevailed in Fitinca Intellectual 
women {e,g. Madame Eecamier, bom 1780, died 1849) have 
been the centres of a salon-life, of a hureau d'esprU, in which 
the aristocracy of genius and education have assembled around 
them« Intellect, wit, originality have been the characteristics 
of these circles. It was rather minds than persons that met 
and encountered each other in the rapid play of conversation. 
Sp. Eth. II. P 
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Their personal nature must be sought in the homage, nay, the 
adoration, offered to the queen of such a society. 

In all the social engagements considered in the preceding 
pages, it is a duty to cultivate a feeling for that which is the 
special characteristic of each kind of association, to recognise 
each, even the most individual, within its appointed limits. 
They call for the development of the qualities called good 
taste, tact, discretion, — qualities which must be as much 
observed in the most intimate friendships as in the external 
relations of politeness. All social culture must in its inmost 
nature be genuine human culture. Society points beyond 
itself to those social circles which are broader and higher 
than the family and merely personal associations. These 
higher circles will form the subject of our consideration in 
the paragraphs which follow. 



THE STATE. 

THE STATE IlSD JUSTICE. 

§ 39. 

The family enlai^ into the people, and when a people is 
organized into a community subject to common legal insti- 
tutions determining the relation between authorities and 
subjects, a State has come into existence. While the family 
shows us a kingdom of love and dutif ulness, the State, on the 
contrary, exhibits a kingdom of right and justice, where the 
individual sympathies which prevail in the family retire, and 
individuals only count as persons whose freedom stands in 
prescribed relation to the general law of the State. Bight 
is the rule imposed by law upon the human wilL Justice 
is the regulating and dispensing power which maintains and 
defends its enforcement in presence of human arbitrariness. 
Hence it is not only legislative, but also judicial and re- 
tributive. But the State is only the kingdom of external 
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justice. Its commands are not directly moral. It says not 
only : yon ought, but : you must ; and is able to effect the 
fulfilment of its decrees by force. And though the neglect 
and transgression of its laws cannot be prevented, yet the 
magistrate beareth not the sword in vain (Bom. xiii 4), 
but punishes the transgression. The State is not a human 
invention, but a divine ordinance (there is no magistracy 
[Obrigkeit] but of God, Eom. xiii 1). This does not, how- 
ever, exclude the fact that it is also a human ordinance {ktUti^ 
av0p€97rlvff, 1 Pet. ii 13) ; for its administration and execu- 
tion have, by means of a long historical development, been 
entrusted to the hands of sinful men. 

The State further proves itself a human ordinance by the 
fact that it is not, like the Christian Church, of divine insti- 
iuiiofk No State — except the Church-State of Israel, which 
was intended exclusively for that nation — can be referred to 
a special divine act, to which it owes its commencement 
The origin of the earliest States is for the most part hidden 
in the obscurity of the past, and what we can ascertain con- 
cerning them shows us that, in contrast to the Christian 
Church, which had a perfect and sacred beginning, they all 
arose from imperfect beginnings. There is much in favour of 
the view, that the formation of the State arose from the 
family, from patriarchal conditions, — ^in other words, that 
some single individual who represented the highest authority 
in the family, some head of a family who had by his personal 
qualities attracted the admiration and confidence of many, 
extended his authority over the whole tribe, then over several 
tribes, who afterwards grew together into a nation. But 
history teaches us that States have also been formed, not by 
an authority originating in an individual, but through a union 
of several heads of families, of free, independent, prominent 
men, who formed a mutual offensive and defensive alliance. 
The Middle Ages offer us an evident example in the Nor- 
wegian colonization of Iceland, an example which at the same 
time brings to light the amount of truth contained in the 
otherwise untenable view which makes a social contract the 
foundation of the State. In investigating the origin of the 
State, we encounter both the monarchical and the republican 
principle. The monarchical is, however, the primitive and the 
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most ancient ; the republican, the derived^ appearing in history 
as the contrast of the earlier.^ 

History, moreover, shows us that States have arisen not 
merely from imperfect, but also from criminal beginnings. 
We learn from Scripture that the first empire arose from 
usurpation (Gen. x. 8-10). Nimrod began to be a mighty 
one in the earth ; he was a mighty hunter before the Lord, 
and the beginning of his kingdom was BabeL Nimrod 
signifies: Let us rebel! (i,e. against the Lord by founding 
a dominion for ourselves), and the name may have been given 
him by those who abhorred his violence. When he is called 
a mighty hunter, this may perhaps in the first place be under- 
stood of hunting properly so called, but it is not a far-fetched 
notion to see in this name, as Herder expressed it, an allusion 
to his being a mighty hunter of men, whom, both by force and 
stratagem, he may have allured, caught and enslaved. The 
idea that the origin of States was to be referred only to mighty 
men, conquerors, rebels," who raised themselves into despots, 
was the prevailing one with the theologians of the Middle 
Ages, and has in modern times been advocated by papists, who 
hence infer, that the Pope has continually to intervene in 
protecting nations against tyrants, who desire to make might 
right. But though many constitutions bear the marks of 
Nimrod, viz. revolution and despotism, still history bears 
satisfactory testimony to the fact that conquest and violence 
have by no means been the sole road that has led to the 
foundation of States. 

Although the State cannot be directly referred to divine 
institution, it is yet in its inmost nature a divine ordinance. 
It is founded upon an inward necessity — an idea which, 
however, could exercise no authority over the wills of men, 
imless a determination of the divine will were recognised in 
it This was a tnith which even the heathen felt more or 
less clearly, inasmuch as their obedience to the law of the 
State was, so to speak, overgrown with their faith in protecting 
and guiding deities. And the State being a divine ordinance, 
its origin as well as its continuance rests, in spite of human 
sinfulness, upon divine providence. For a multitude of very 

^ On the whole qnestion, comp. Ge^er's interesting and instnictive treatise, 
Der Feudaliemua und der J{epublicanwnu8 (SamL Schr. Dir. 1, Yol. I.}. 
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yarious forces and circumstances, not depending upon tlie will 
of man alone, must co-operate, if a State is to be formed and 
to endure for age& 

§40. 

The State, as an ordinance of God upon earth, reminds us 
chiefly of the sin, arbitrariness, violence and crime, against 
which it is designed to provide a protective barrier and a 
restraint. Hence in the book of beginnings (Genesis) we read, 
that when God, after the deluge, established His covenant with 
Noah, He at the same time gave him the command, Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in 
the image of God made He man " (Gen. ix. 6). In this legal 
appointment, the oldest known to us, and pronounced as a 
divine command, we have an essential element of the State 
under patriarchal circumstances. It certainly does but state 
generally that man is to pimish the murderer ; but the fact 
that no private vengeance on the part of the relatives of the 
murdered is spoken of, decidedly shows that t?ie magistracy 
is referred to as the organ by which justice is to be admini- 
stered. As God, immediately after the deluge, confirmed the 
natural ordinance of seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, day 
and night, and thus gave a promise that it should be main- 
tained so long as the world endured, so did He at the same 
time lay down a legal ordinance for the maintenance of the 
human race. Older theologians, and Luther among them, 
have rightly found in this passage, if not the institution of the 
State, yet still the appointment of a magistracy. For if God 
bestows on man a power over life and death. He undoubtedly 
bestows upon him at the same time power over that which 
is less, and it is His will that human afialrs should be 
subjected to the power of certain personal organs authorized 
to punish the guilty. Still we cannot stop at this definition, 
important as it is, and emphatically as it needs to be dwelt on 
at the present day, when a lax and irreligious humanity is 
only too much inclined to overlook or forget it, and to start 
from the demand that the State should only exist for the 
convenience of individuals, provide for their supposed benefit, 
and therefore release as many as possible from all kinds of 
restrictions. For the definition of the State is far more com- 
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prehensive than this, which would make it a mere barrier 
to defend society against those criminal acts into which sin 
breaks out, and which render social life impossible, unless they 
are encountered not merely by the reaction of reason, but of 
reason equipped with physical force. The duty of the State 
is not confined to prevention and punishment, but includes also 
that arranging and distributing justice which carries out 
impartially the suum cuique in every relation of civil society. 
The State compreheuds the entire life of the nation, with all 
the aims and efforts which have their foundation in the God- 
given destiny of man, hence the family, trade, art, science, nay, 
the Church itself. For it not only extends its protection, 
within the boundaries of law, to all these circles and depart- 
ments in their mutual relations to each other, but also, by its 
wise care, cherishes and promotes these manifold possessions, 
so far as this can be done by means of external arrangements. 
It is true that in these days a one-sided individualistic theory, 
deficient of any religious foundation, would limit the duty of the 
State to securing the personal liberty of individuals, and pro- 
viding for that mutual transaction of business which is insepar- 
able therefrom. In so doing, this theory specifies, and that in an 
insufficient manner, only what is barely necessary and indis- 
pensable in an orderly commonwealth. For it is perfectly 
correct to say that property and personal freedom assume each 
other as the first elements of common legislation. Without 
property there is certainly no personal liberty. But as the 
individual is not his own sole aim, but is also a member 
of a greater whole, so property must not be regarded as 
only private property. For even private property has also 
a social side on which it must be regarded as pertaining also, 
under certain limitations, to the property of the community. 
This is shown, e,g., in time of war, when a country is defended 
against a foe, and when it is by no means certain personal 
possessors or estates that are defended, but the territory 
belonging to the whole nation, and inherited from its fore- 
fathers. 

The principle of law is fully developed only when the State, 
not satisfied with taking under its protection the rights of 
the individual, guards also the rights of the community and 
its common employments, and consequently the circles and 
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institutions interwoven with them. These it not only protects, 
but also supports and promotes, thus showing itself to be the 
guardian justice of the whole. The State is not indeed itself 
to realize these duties and aims, for this would be to step 
beyond its boundaries. It must not, e.ff,, interpose in the 
internal affairs of art, or science, or the Church, but must 
let these several powers follow their own nature and obey 
their own laws. It should, however, furnish those external 
conditions by which they may attsdn their own development, 
and co-operate in the task of the whole. This task is to 
exhibit, so far as possible^ the manifold attributes of human 
nature in the individual form of a nation. 

The State, as the region of external justice upon earth, has 
by this very character both an ethic and a physical side. Its 
physical side is power. A State without power is a non- 
entity; and States have from all times exhibited a tendency 
to increase their power. But the State only approximates to 
its ideal in proportion as the use of its power is determined 
by justice and law, and it is upon these that all real authority 
in the State depends. This is the ethic side of the State, for 
external justice is a form under which the ethic is manifested. 
External presupposes internal justice, and external acts, so 
far as they do not proceed from an inward disposition, are 
devoid of an animating principle.^ Every relation between a 
government and its - subjects must be founded upon mutual 
confidence and loyalty, and compulsory enactments at variance 
with the prevailing opinions of the majority will never take 
root. Without that moral foundation whose ultimate support 
is found in religion, power will inevitably be abused and get 
into impure hands. 

^ Trendelenbmg, Naturrtckt aiuf dem Orunde der MhU:, p. 20 : The 
sparioiu independence of the juridical, whicli was regarded as a scientific 
advance, not only distorted the theory of law, bat also deprived it of its dignity, 
faronied mechanical views, and robbed the notion of law of all vitality." 
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THE NATIONAL STATE. 
§41. 

The State presupposes a nation and a country, and in union 
with the nation and the country forms a realm in the political 
meaning of the word. A nation is an individual social 
oiganism defined by nature, a joint body, which again is an 
individual member of the gr^at body of the human race, and 
exhibits human nature on a small scale. A perfect national 
life cannot be led while a people is in a nomadic state, as in 
the times of the migration of the nations, or of the wander- 
ings of Israel in the wilderness. Such a life must be passed 
in the land in which the nation has its strictly defined abode, 
its altar and domestic hearth. Between the people and the 
country there exists and developes during the course of ages 
a relation of reciprocity, in consequence of which the country 
receives in many respects, by means of culture, an impression 
of the national peculiarity ; while, on the other hand, the 
national peculiarity and civilisation receive from their natural 
surroundings a stamp which is reflected most especially in 
popular legends and in the moods and images of all national 
poetry. National peculiarities are shown not only in the 
physiognomy of a people, — as in the case of the Jews, — ^but 
especially in their language and dialect. Where we meet 
with men of a strange tongue, there we also encounter other 
nationalities. 

As nationality is the natural basis of the State, so is it also 
the condition of all human, all moral and mental develop- 
ment. It is only in society that man, generally speaking, 
can attain his appointed development ; and those only who 
belong to the same nation can have direct association with 
and mutually understand each other. And this not merely 
by reason of their common wants and interests, but more 
especially by means of their one common language, their 
mother tongue — that indispensable condition of perfect mutual 
communication and comprehension, whether in lower and 
temporal or in higher and spiritual matters. It is only by 
means of speech that mutual intercourse can take place 
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between man and man ; only by means of speech can spirit 
communicate with spirit; and even the Spirit of God — ^as 
Pentecost testifies, when men of eveiy nation heard them- 
selves addressed each in his own language — ^would, when 
establishing a communion between God and man, addredS 
men of every nation in their own mother tongue. Hence his 
nationality is an indispensable possession for each individual 
in the nation, and one which it is his duty to maintain, 
improve, and perfect 

§ 42. 

But great as is the importance which we attribute to 
nationality, an individual nation cannot be sufficient to itself, 
and can only attain its destined development in co-operation 
with other races. Though nations at first repel each other, 
and national selfishness, arrogance and vanity, national hatred 
and wars are somewhat old in the history of the world, they 
nevertheless exercise an irresistible power of attraction upon 
each other. Not only do their physical, their so-called 
material wants, and those things which pertain to the ennoble- 
ment and embellishment of external existence, make nations, 
in the progress of culture and civilisation, increasingly de- 
pendent on each other, and bring them into relations of 
reciprocity, but their higher interests, art, science, religion, the 
Church, also create between them a relation of solidarity. 
Trade and navigation, the art of printing, the discoveries of 
science, which have given us, e.g,, railroads, steamships, and 
telegraphs, have powerfully contributed to promote inter- 
national intercourse both in physical and intellectual respects. 
They have aU contributed to the diffusion and establishment of 
a cosmopolitan sentiment, embracing the whole earth and the 
entire human race. This in its turn has caused the different 
nations to learn each other's languages, and thereby to be 
capable of mutually transposing themselves, into each other's 
peculiarity, and has also led to the cultivation of international 
relations. The cosmopolitan sentiment, which an increasing 
international intercourse demands, though it must not indeed 
either obliterate or deaden patriotism, should yet appoint it 
its rightful boundaries. Certainly the individual nation must 
perform the fundamental duty of self-assertion, must maintain 
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and stand up for its own God-given peculiarity, and never 
cast itself away by slavish imitation of foreigners. It should, 
however, be at the same time conscious that this alone is not 
the fulfilment of its duty as a nation. Of this it is capable 
only when, in conscious devotion to the general tasks of 
history, to the great common aims of the human race, it 
perceives itself to be an individual member of the great famUy 
of nations. The task of history does not devolve upon one 
or other single nation, but is the joint task of the whole 
human race, and can only be realized by the co-operation of 
all the nations who are qualified to participate in the historical 
development, that is, are possessed of constructive political 
talent. Each separate nation, even the most highly gifted, is 
affected by some limitation, some deficiency. Hence the 
different nations should, with respect to both their intellectual 
and material gifts, occupy towards each other a relation of 
mutual giving and taking. A nation which desires to learn 
nothing, to receive nothing from others, but in its self- 
glorification falls back upon and retires within itself, in time 
alienates itself more and more from what is of general human 
interest. And when it is sometimes asserted by certain 
fanatics for nationality, that a nation should not submit 
itself to the influence of other nations, lest it should thereby 
forfeit its own peculiarity, the question might be suitably 
asked, whether the kind of independence which is afraid of 
being lost by that contact with others also independent, which 
is according to the will of God, is of any special value ? and 
whether a genuine independence is not attained by just this 
very reciprocity ? For we cannot but esteem it an abnormal 
circumstance that any nation should, in its relation with 
others, be solely receptive, and in no respect also communi- 
cative. 

We have already remarked that nationality is the natural 
basis of the State. The result of such a fact would seem to 
be that the people and the State, the national and the political 
elements, are co-extensive. This is, however, an inference 
not justified either by the actual state of affairs or by history, 
and one which must also be limited from a higher standpoint 
In reality, we not infrequently find different nationalities 
included in one and the same State ; and, again, different States 
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possessing one and the same nationality. Such a relation may 
indeed be considered as somewhat unnatural, and the attempt 
may be made to sever the heterogeneous and combine the 
homogeneous. It will not, however, be possible entirely to 
obviate this mixed relation, because no single nation must 
regard itself as solely its own proper object, nor lose sight of 
the fact that it is' at the same time a member of the great 
commonwealth of nations. Political conditions and relations 
are not founded upon nationality alone, they depend also upon 
the relative amount of power, and upon a combination of 
various interests. Each single nation gets involved in the 
movement of the whole and in the course of the world's 
history, which is not always a process of justice, and often 
demands national sacrifices. Different nationalities find 
themselves in different states in consequence of political com- 
plications. Nor can such a mixed condition be regarded 
as exclusively, and in all cases, an evil or a fatal necessity. 
There are certain countries which are naturally transition- 
lands, in which different nationalities meet and combine with 
each other with respect both to language and customs. And 
though the diverseness of the nationalities united in a single 
State may occasion much friction and contest, leading possibly 
to severance and separation, yet such nationalities may also, 
after having been during the course of a bng common history 
more and more blended together by joint experiences and 
common adversity and prosperity, contribute to each other's 
strength and culture. They may consequently represent, in 
a special manner, the economy of the whole, the idea of 
internaiionalUy, and thereby contribute to the general develop- 
ment of the human race, in opposition to a one-sided, self- 
contained nationalistic tendency. A one-sided policy, which 
would determine the boundaries of States exclusively according 
to nationality, has found favour in these days. But this is 
to be explained by the character of the preceding period, in 
which nationality was looked on as a matter of indifference, 
and possessors of political power regarded nations as mere 
aggregates, to be considered from the view-point of " square 
miles, capability of taxation and military strength;" and 
which might, from considerations of expediency, be fitly com- 
bined, by piecing and patching, into new political conglomerates. 
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This one-sided national policy also finds its explanation in the 
first Napoleon's treatment of nationalities, and in his design 
of making ''the great nation" the principle of civilisation 
for others, whose peculiarities he despised, mortified and ill- 
used, thereby revolting and exciting the popular mind against 
himself, and provoking the reaction of the nations themselves. 
It was the rising of Germany and its war of liberation — at 
the same time that Fichte and Schleiermacher were deliver* 
ing their ever memorable discourses — which introduced a 
revival of nationality as an essential factor in the policy of 
States, a factor which the great emperor had utterly ignored. 
The natural consequence was, that to some this development 
served as an impulse to a new kind of one-sidedness. 
Nationality, which had hitherto been taken no account of in 
politics, was now to be everything. A policy, however, which 
calculates exclusively with the factor of nationality, and raises 
it to the foremost place, cannot be carried out, because a 
number of other factors, which limit and modify the national 
tendency, must inevitably be allowed for. A nation may, for 
example, be so smaU that the maintenance of its position as 
a State in a system of States is absolutely impossible, unless 
it is combined with a population of another nationality. In 
such a case the plan of reckoning according to square miles 
number of population, military strength, eta, has its advantage 

§ 43. 

If we next inquire as to the relation in which Christianity 
stands to nationality, we find it, in the first place, one of 
contrast*; nay, at the first glance it might appear as though 
Christianity denied instead of acquiesced in national feelings 
and decisiona For Christianity insists rather on the universal 
than the national, breaks through national limitations, 
abolishes the separation between Jews and Samaritans, Jews 
and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians, and seeks in all the 
inner, the immortal man, whose vocation is in that kingdom 
which is not of this world. The apostles, the first confessors 
of Christ, forsook their native land and their own race to 
spread His kingdom in all the world, and lived as men 
who had no earthly home. What Christ had predicted of 
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Jerusalem was fulfilled. They had to behold their country 
and people, with the whole Jewish State, destroyed, to be 
everywhere but pilgrims and strangers, and to have their 
citizenship in heaven alone (though St. Paul on one special 
occasion appealed to his Eoman citizenship to escape ill-treat- 
ment) (Acts xxii 25). But this position, alien to nationality, 
this circumstance of living as a citizen of heaven, without a 
native land or home on earth, was by no means intended to 
be permanent The kingdom of God was to be the leaven 
which should leaven the life of the world. Christ commanded 
His disciples to evangeUze all nations, and bring them into 
the relation of discipleship (Matt xxviii. 20), and declared 
that He would gather all nations to His judgment-seat 
(Matt XXV. 32). The apostle says: ''God has made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation (arranged the periods of their 
historical development and the boundaries of their places of 
abode, prescribed to all the land which should be their home, 
and which their children should call the land of their 
fiftthers), that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him " (Acts xvii. 26 sq.). This implies 
that nationalities also were as such to play their part in the 
economy of the kingdom of God. For a nation to become 
Christian, means that its heathen'sm and national selfishness 
are ended, and that it is to submit itself to the guidance and 
purification of the Spirit of Christ It means that the nation 
is to partake, by Christian faith, of the blessings of the gospel, 
and under all dispensations, whether of weal or woe, to find in 
it a refuge and support. It means that the nation is to cul- 
tivate, under the fertilizing influences of the Spirit of Christ, 
the gifts God has bestowed upon it, the pound with which it 
has been entrusted, and thus to occupy its God-ordained 
position in the entirety of the human race, when all nations 
shall be comprised imder Christ in one Christendom. Hence 
the relation of Christianity to nationality is not only a 
purifying, but a cultivating or perfecting one. 

It is the task of every nation which has placed itself under 
the educational influence of Christianity, to know its own 
peculiarity, to cultivate and perfect it so far as it is good and 
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imparted by God, and to resist it so far as it is sinfuL This 
is a knowledge as difScult to nations as to individuals, for it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence for a nation to be under 
the illusion that it has a vocation for something for which it 
has absolutely no vocation, and that it possesses powers of 
which it is devoid, while neglecting to cultivate those really 
bestowed upon it, — an illusion with which a misconception of 
its historical situation is generally combined. Hence it is one 
special duty of those who are the leaders and teachers of the 
people, to help to cultivate a feeling and perception of their 
national peculiarity, whether in its good or its evil aspect In 
all ages it has been the characteristic of false prophets to 
flatter the people, and represent their faults in an ideal light, 
while true prophets have ever sharply criticized their sins. 
On this account they have — though posterity may have gar- 
nished their sepulchres — always been unpopular with their 
contemporaries, nay, have suflfered the lot of Cassandra. When, 
e,g., the true prophets of Israel, in those dangerous times when 
the State was on the brink of ruin, warned the nation, in 
virtue of the enlightened view of the position of the king- 
doms of the world accorded to them, not to enter into a con- 
flict with the superior power of the enemy, and exhorted them 
to humble themselves before God, and to bow patiently 
beneath His dispensations, who had for a time given dominion 
to the hand of the heathen world-ruler, ^declaring at the same 
time that their day and hour would also come ; when they 
preached : " In returning and rest shall ye be saved" (Isa. xxx. 
15), the multitude hearkened far more willingly to the words of 
the false prophets, who flattered their national pride, confirmed 
them in their vanity and independence, dazzled them with 
vain hopes, and invited them to rash enterprises and delusive 
alliancea 

§44 

It is only by means of Christianity that nationalities can 
attain the development to which they are really appointed. 
Without Christianity, " the principle of nationality," so con- 
stantly in men's mouths, nay, so idolized in these days, is both 
insecure and ambiguous, and in itself utterly insufficient for 
political culture, and for culture in general. The ambiguity 
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of this principle, which designates both those gifts of Ood, 
which must be maintained and defended, and the merely 
human, nay, the imgodly characteristics, which must be re- 
sisted, is specially apparent when we go back to the origin of 
nationalitie& We cannot, indeed, avoid entertaining the notion, 
that the national individualities, which were, according to 
God's plan, originally comprised in the unity of the one human 
race, should have developed themselves, after a duly organized 
fashion, fin)m that unity. But the sacred tradition deposited 
in the Book of Genesis (ch. xL) informs us, that the nations 
by no means came forth from this unity in an organized 
manner, but by a violent dispersion. We are told that, in 
the beginning, there was but one race and one language, 
which leads to the assumption that there was also but one 
consciousness of God ; for only the same consciousness of Grod, 
only the One God present in the consciousness, could keep all 
together as a unity. But that a change in this their relation 
to the One God had occurred, is plainly shown in this ancient 
record. For it is said that men came to the resolution of 
building a city and a tower, and this for the purpose of 
not being scattered abroad on the face of the eartk They 
desired by the building of the tower, whose top should reach 
onto heaven, at Babel, to make themselves a name, to erect 
an enduring monument upon eartL And the ancient docu- 
ment evidently regards this as a sinful proceeding, as Titanic 
am^ance and rebellion against the One God. Their dread of 
dispersion shows that, in the inmost consciousness of their 
spirits, a shock had taken place, a declension from the One 
God (and therefore from monotheism) hod already set in, 
that polytheistic notions were already excited, that many gods, 
ie, the world-powers, had found entrance into their hearts, and 
were banishing therefrom the One God. In the midst, how- 
ever, of this internal commotion and dispersion, when new 
powers, new rulers, were taking possession of their souls, which 
were increasingly surrendered to them, they were made imeasy 
by their severance and separation from the one Being, and 
defiantly sought an external tie to keep them together. Thus 
it came to pass that the Lord came down and confounded the 
languages of men, and, by an external act of sovereignty, caused 
an external separation and dispersion. Tongues and speeches 
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were confounded, as a testimony to the inward confusion of 
minds. And now arose " the nations/' the different fragments 
of the unity, which forthwith departed one from another 
in all directions, every people with its language, which was 
severed from the central, the divine word, which had formerly 
united, but now departed from them. The mythological pro* 
cess now produced polytheism, in other words, national re- 
ligions made their appearance, each nation becoming possessed 
of gods of its own. We cannot, however, conceive of the 
matter otherwise than by assuming, that though the occurrence 
itseK was a sudden one, its effects extended over a longer 
period. The nations were dispersed in the different countries, 
each as its prevailing desires and inclinations prompted it to 
seek one or another region. The variety which should have 
been developed in an organized and harmonious manner from 
unity, assumed more and more the appearance of an unnatural 
rupture. The nations became increasingly alien and incompre- 
hensible to each other, and in their selfish isolation, their 
mutual attitude became increasingly hostila One people 
only, viz. the descendants of Abraham, was separated by God's 
special call and election from this split and confused mass, 
and educated to maintain communion with the one true Grod, 
in opposition to the polytheistic heathen (edpTf), with their 
confused dialects, separated from the divine word. It would 
lead us too far to consider in more detail the old tradition 
preserved to us in Genesis. We refer all who would more 
thoroughly investigate this subject to Schelling's introduction 
to his Philosophie der Mythologie, which is allowed to contain 
whatever has been most profoundly thought and said on the 
subject, and has, at all events, taken a deeper view of the 
problem than any previous work. We would here only men- 
tion the fact, that the notion of the nation and the national, 
regarded from the view-point in question, includes not only 
the idea of what is given and ordered by God, but also that of 
apostasy from God, of the heaihen element, which places the 
creature above the Creator, nature above God, of severance 
and departure in selfish isolation, of mutual inaccessibility 
and unintelligibility. According to revelation, " the nations," 
the confusion of tongues and polytheism, are inseparable ideas. 
It is part of the vocation of Christianity to redeem the nations 
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from this disruption, to transform a relation of disunion into 
one of organization, to combine and unite the nations, to make 
each accessible and intelligible to the rest. This it is to effect 
hj awakening in them the true consciousness of God, by re- 
uniting the various languages with the one divine word, by 
assembling and comprising the nations under the new Adam, 
who, as the head of the human race, restores their internal 
unity. This vocation of Christianity was plainly announced by 
the Pentecostal miracle, the contrast to the confusion of Babel. 
Each nation was here addressed in its own tongue; and it 
was the new language of Christianity which spoke in the 
various tongues, and united the various nations, by collecting 
all in the one holy Catholic Church of Christ. 

The condition, then, of this redemption of the nations being 
their thorough purification, both morally and religiously, in the 
intellectual purgatory of a sharp and really effective criticism, 
it might be thought that it must be evident to every one how 
impracticable it is, without further ceremony, without the 
application of criticism, to combine and revive nationality 
and Christianity, mythology, e,g. northern mythology, and 
Christianity, and thus to introduce an obscure non-critical 
confusion, tending only to adulterate the peculiarities of both 
nationality and mythology, and not less so of Christianity 
itself. It may be of importance to the development of the 
national seK-consciousness for a people to look back with 
appreciation and fondness at its mythology, inasmuch as it 
may therein recognise the ideals of its infancy and youth : but 
it is these very ideals which must be judged by Christianity 
before we can determine how far they have any other or 
greater significance for us than that of prehistoric and poetic 
memorials. 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 
§ 45. 

Humanity is above nationality, indeed the latter is only a 
natural form in which the former is realized. And the 
national State which would not withdraw in heathen isolation 
— ^which would also involve its having a religion of its own 
8p. Eth. II. O 
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diffenng from that of all other nations — must withal recognise 
and manifest itself as a state of humanity (Hvmanitatsstaat). 
This signifies moie than a staie of cultwre (Culturstaat), since 
the inmost and deepest interest of humanity is not culture, 
but morality and religion. Humanity can neither be delivered 
from its limitations, nor come to a true knowledge of itself, 
without Christianity ; and it is only under its influence that 
it can reach its full and true development Moreover, every 
notion of humanity which is not the Christian one, is 
more or less affected with falsehood Hence the truly 
humanistic State is one and the same with the Christian State. 

The Christian State is a notion which excites much opposi- 
tion in these days, and many avoid, nay, are ashamed of 
admitting its validity or acknowledging that they hold it 
The revoItiDg impression given by the many abuses formerly 
connected with it, and the influence of the ruling spirit of the 
i^e, have caused the whole idea to be regarded as a great 
mistake, And the. question to be asked. Since the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world, what has Christianity to do with 
the State or with politics ? But it might with equal reason 
be asked, What has Christianity to do with nations ? And 
one answer is, that it is designed not only to redeem and bless 
individual souls, but also to make nations Christian, to bring 
them in their entirety into the relation of discipleship, to place 
them under the influence of its educational operations. And 
this is to admit that its design is also to evangelize and influ- 
ence States, legislative bodies and institutions, by means of 
which popular life can alone attain its form and fulness. 
Generally speaking, nothing is more unreasonable than the 
view that the State, the most comprehensive of all earthly 
institutions, and one which so decidedly plays a chief part in 
the world's history, should be withdrawn from the influences 
of Christianity, and thus excluded from that transformation 
of things temporal which Christianity is designed to effect 
The necessity for the Christian character of States is mainly 
founded on the fact that the State does not exist for the sake 
of this or that subordinate aim, but for the sake of human 
nature itself, that its vocation is to furnish and work out all 
those external conditions which are indispensable to the 
general development of human culture and prosperity. It is 
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for this very reason that there can be no constitution or 
government worthy the name which is not pervaded by a 
thorough understanding of the nature and destination of man, 
of the histoiy of the race and the ultimate object of human 
history. This ultimate object is above the State, nay, reaches 
beyond the sphere of the State ; but the State must nevertheless 
regard itseK as a means subservient thereto, and should in all 
its institutions keep it in view as a last resort The object of 
the State will ever be erroneously viewed, so long as it is not 
consciously placed in relation with the object and aim of the 
human race. This, however, brings us back to the world of 
moral and religious ideas, the world of revelation, for it is this 
which shows us the principles which are fundamentally 
determinative for all human existence,, and also in very 
deed norm -giving for States and politics, as teaching how 
rightly to estimate the goods of this life, the various tasks 
of human existence, tasks in whose fulfilment the State must 
also bear its part, and for whose due estimation it needs a 
supreme and trustworthy standard. It is, for instance, un- 
deniable that a very different estimation is accorded to marriage 
and the family when the State starts from the Christian 
view, according to which the kingdom of God is the one 
supreme aim of mankind, to that which it obtains from the 
heathen view, in which the State itself is the supreme good, 
the highest aim of mankind and eveiything else (as in the 
Platonic Sepublic),. the mere instrument of the State. Again, 
the necessity for the Christianization of States rests upon the 
circumstance that the State is the realm of external justice. But 
external justice cannot be carried out or administered without 
internal justice ; in other words, without a religious and morsd 
disposition, by which alone it can come to pass that the laws 
are obeyed not from fear of punishment, but for conscience' 
saka Such a disposition, too, will alone make men capable 
of self-denial and seK-sacrifice for the good of the community, 
and this again brings us back to Christianity, which, with its 
heavenly citizenship, makes us truly fit for citizenship in this 
world. 

The importance, then, of Christianity to State and polity by 
no means consists merely in the direct utterances of the gospel 
on the subject These are chiefly limited to its certainly 
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weighty and fundamental characterization of the State as a 
divine ordinance, and to the demand of obedience and justice 
therewith combined : *' to render unto Csesar the things that 
are Csesar's, and to God the things that are God's " (Matt. xxii. 
21). Its far-reaching importance lies not so much in its 
directly political assertions, as in that ai^j^a-political or meta- 
political element which it introduced into the world, by 
which we mean that which precedes the political as its pre- 
supposition, that which lies outside and beyond it as its aim 
and object, and by which the political element is to be 
pervaded as by its soul, its intellectually vivifying principle. 
The metapolitical consists in the duly proportioned view of 
man, of human nature and of the ultimate object of human 
life ; and the true metapolitic is, in our opinion, that Christian 
view of the world and of life which throws an entirely new 
light upon the State, by placing it in relation with a kingdom 
which is not of this world, and thus forcing it to recognise its 
own position as a mere medium, as destined to subserve this 
more exalted kingdom. It was indeed a misconception of 
Bossuet to write a polity ,to be extracted from the Bible 
{Politique tirie de la SairUe EcrUure), obliging him, as it did, 
to have recourse chiefly to the Old Testament, whose theocratic 
polity was adapted only to the Jewish people and their peculiar 
position. We must, however, by no means overlook the fact 
that the history of Israel has a typical significance, and exhibts 
to us, under many varying aspects, the truth, that a nation 
enjoys peace and prosperity as long as it cleaves to God, but 
falls into trouble and ruin, and becomes the prey of foreigners, 
when it departs from Him, and hence that nationality cannot 
be self-sufScing, that it is not capable of independentJy going 
its own way. In any case, however, we are almost challenged, 
by the proposals from time to time renewed, to set up a meta- 
poUtic science of the suprapolitical, of the nature and destiny 
of man, and of the aim of history especially with relation to 
the State. And for the fundamental ideas of such a science 
the Scriptures would certainly be the first and special source. 
Many chief points of the Book of Genesis, and especially the 
11th chapter, which treats of the origin of nations,^ must be 

1 Constant. Franz, Die Naturlehre dea Staates ale Orundlage aUer StaatB^ 
VjiaseMcht^, 1870, p. 145. 
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included in the sphere of its considerations. .As there can be 
no physics without metaphysics^ so neither can there be 
political without metapolitical science^ consciously or uncon- 
sciously making itself an inevitable necessity ; and if the true 
is not adopted, the false must be. MachiaveUi and Napoleon 
both adopted a fatalistic metapolitic. In our days there are 
politicians whose metapolitic embraces the view that man 
is only an intelligent animal, and that the object of human 
life is bounded by this world, and is mainly to be found in the 
satisfaction of the material interests. What results will accrue 
to the State when politicians with such a metapolitic debate 
and vote on school and Church questions, or on marriage legisla- 
tion^ cannot be doubtfuL 

§ 46. 

Proceeding from the assumption that no State can exist 
without moral ideas, which ia their turn rest upon religious 
ideas, whether true or false, we define the Christian State as 
that whose fundamental moral ideas are determined by 
Christianity, as that which finds its most determining, and 
therefore its suprapolitical impulses and ideas in the Christian 
view of life and of the world. In this view the kingdom of 
Grod among men is the centre and aim of history, and the 
State is a mere instrument for the development and promotion 
of the kingdom of God and mankind on earth. Or the 
Christian State may be defined as that which knows no better 
or more trustworthy postulate for civil virtue than the 
disposition which has its roots in Christianity, and which it 
therefore strives to cherish and propagate by all the means at 
its disposal It must indeed be admitted that the manner in 
which the Christian view of life and of the world, as well as 
the use to be made of it, has at different times and under 
different circumstances been understood and practised, exhibits 
no small variety. In this respect we need only mention how 
much the Christian State of the Middle Ages differs from that 
of the Eeformation, and how far Calvin's ideas of the Christian 
State and those of the Puritans deviate from those of Luther. 
Nevertheless the Christian State remains under all its forms 
essentially unlike any other, by reason of the mprapolUical 
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principle on which it is founded. This principle, however 
much it may be modified in different confessions, maintains 
a unique character, which cannot be mistaken even in those 
political formations which present us with only caricatures of 
the Christian State. 

The Protestant State, so far as it still maintains its Chris- 
tian character, and has not sunk to the level of a liberalistic 
and rationalistic state of humanity (Humanitdtsstaat), generally 
exhibits its specific character in protecting and supporting the 
national Church of its own confession, and in promoting the 
Christianity of the people by the maintenance of Christian 
customs and usages {e.g. by the institution of Sundays and 
Holy Week). It manifests it also by care for the education of 
the people in Christian schools, by guarding the sacredness of 
marriage, and by impressing on its laws and institutions the 
general ideas and principles of Christianity. But if it is the 
duty of the Christian State to promote, as far as it can by 
external arrangements, the kingdom of God, as the kingdom 
of redemption, it is also bound to pay due regard to the just 
claims of emancipation (comp. General Part, § 159-162 : 
" Eedemption and Emancipation and to organize a system 
of religious liberty and freedom of speech in harmony with 
existing circumstances. Religious liberty, as vindicating the 
rights of personality, of free self-determination in matters of 
conscience and salvation, is demanded by Christianity itself. 
It must, however, be granted only in such proportion as it has 
become a real necessity, and must especially find expression 
in laws concerning Dissenters corresponding to actual circum- 
stances. An unlimited and entirely unregulated religious 
liberty, inviting, so to speak, sects of every possible variety 
to settle in the land, and to act as they please, is an evidence 
rather of religious indifiei'ence than of true toleration. 

Heathenis^n and Judaism within the Christian State. 
§47. 

How far the Christian State can be a fact, depends chiefly 
on whether the " Christian nation " is a fact. By this it is 
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not meant that vital personal Christianity must be possessed 
by all, but that the nation should on the whole bow to the 
authority of Christian tradition, and occupy towards it a 
position of discipleship, though but an elementary and in- 
cipient ona In' these our days, however, an emancipation 
has taken place within Christian nations, not merely from 
ill^al restraints, but from Christianity itself, whose authority 
it is desired to throw off. Among many not only of the 
higher, but also of the lower classes of society, faith is under- 
mined, and souls are being endangered by doubt and indififer- 
enca In place of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the modem 
gospels of humanism and happiness, with their rationalistic, 
naturalistic and materialistic doctrines, have found acceptance 
in extensive circles. 

In declaring unbelief and the religionless humanism com- 
bined therewith to be the chief powers engaged in that process 
of dissolution now evidently going on to no small extent in 
the Christian State and Christian nationality, we are con- 
strained to bring forward with still stronger emphasis one 
essential characteristic of the times, viz. that spuriotis, irreligious, 
and immoral (non-ethic) individtudism, which at the same time 
appears as a doctrine, a form of antinomianism. This element 
of the ruling tendency of the age depicts to us the peculiar 
fashion in which the process of dissolution is taking place. 
There exists not only a one-sided religious individualism, 
which is undermining the Christian State, and exercising a 
solvent effect upon national unity, by splitting it up into a 
variety of sects and small church parties; there is also an 
irreligious and non-moral individualism, which is by its very 
nature selfishness, a system of opinion and practice which 
consciously and formally lays down the doctrine, that the 
earthly prosperity of the individual is the highest reality. 
This modem repetition of heathen Eudsemonism, of the 
heathen search after enjoyment, which has in our days attained 
terrible extent and diffusion, and fearfully increased in strength, 
has become a power as pernicious in operation upon the 
Church as upon the State, a power destmctive of all that 
presents an appearance of organization. In the intellectual 
world this egoism acknowledges nothing to which it should 
be subject, but takes up a negative or sceptical position 
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towards everything, regards all persuasions concerning things 
divine as mere " views," " standpoints " and " private opinions," 
of equal value and equally legitimate, because it considers 
nothing universally binding, and recognises nothing as pos- 
sessing an authority to which all must bow. In political 
respects, this individualism would have the State confine itself 
to being an institution whose only object it should be to pro- 
tect the interests of individuals, an institution concerning 
itself indeed with all that pertains to personal security and 
material prosperity, but not venturing to use its authority for 
enforcing general moral aims and duties. Hence it desires 
to relegate religion, art and science to the sphere of private 
life. In social respects, in all that concerns the relations 
between man and man, it manifests itseK in an infinite 
number of ramifications, in the circumstance that individuals, 
instead of acknowledging their solidarity as members of one 
body, instead of appropriating to themselves that apostolic 
saying, that if " one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it" (1 Cor. xii. 26), confront each other as "self-reliant, 
independent" personalities. It shows itself in the maxim, 
" Every one his own neighbgur," in the fact that humanity 
and sympathy are only shown by mere abstention from 
opposing others in their care for their material interests. It 
is seen in arrangements tending as far as possible to a release 
from mtUtiai obligations, in the laisser /aire and laisser aller 
maintained on all sides, though with the indispensable limita- 
tion naturally arising from the fact that this principle applies 
to all, that each may therefore profit by it, unobstructed 
by others. That we should, on the contrary, interest our- 
selves by loving help in the affairs of others, that we should 
disinterestedly assist each other, nay, make sacrifices for this 
purpose, and especially that we should be capable of self- 
sacrifice for some great common moral aim, to whose realiza- 
tion each should hold himself subservient, all this is, from 
this standpoint, out of the question. Social selfishness has, 
under the segis of liberalism, attained in our days special 
development, and been greatly increased both by the progress 
of natural science and the rule over nature therewith com- 
bined, and by the ever-increasing development of industry 
and capital The opinions in question, which set up the 
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earthly mammon and earthly enj(yymmt as the supreme object, 
and are consequently destructive to all the higher interests of 
lire, are being more and more widely diffused. For this 
object it is that men are competing, to this goal that their 
untiring and passionate pursuit is directed. They desire to 
be rich, and fall thereby " into temptation and a snare, and 
many foolish and hurtful lusts " (1 Tim. vi. 9). They require 
not only sensual, but in a certain sense also intellectual satis- 
faction for their selfishness^ and are wont to bestow an ideal 
designation on the objects of their restless aspirations, and 
call them "the blessings of culture and civilisation." The 
characteristic, however, of these blessings is always, that they 
are but temporal and earthly, and are only prized as such. 
For from this standpoint art and science are not valued far 
their own sakes, ]but merely as an additional adornment, a 
decoration of this earthly life of sense. The aim striven for 
is to have circumstances as pleasant, easy and secure as 
possible in this world. As for heaven, and the kingdom 
which is not of this world, such persons desire to have nothing 
to do with it. They wish to breathe only the air of earth 
and things temporal, and to have it perfumed with the fra- 
grance of culture ; the atmosphere of eternity is too keen for 
them. Such opinions and dispositions being incompatible 
with Christianity, we find them assuming towards it in many 
respects a polemical attitude. Especially is this the case 
with respect to the Christian State, because therein Chris- 
tianity asserts its authority in public life and its institutions. 
Many as are the other destructive forces actively engaged in 
the dissolution and dechristianization of the Christian State, 
these opinions are among the most important They have 
found acceptance not only among the possessors of property, 
who have the means of procuring enjoyments, but also among 
the classes who are destitute of such means, and who, full of 
malevolence towards those more highly favoured, are longing 
for the gratifications they enjoy. This tendency numbers 
many followers among the baptized, among those who, calling 
themselves Christians, are labouring through this their 
heathenism at the work of destruction. It has also at its 
command a powerful representation in modern Judaism, which 
has in these days begun to play so great a part in Christian 
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countries^ and which must be reckoned among the decided 
and irreconcilable opponents of the Christian State. 

§ 48. 

Our reason for bringing forward modern Judaism among 
the forces at work for the dissolution of the Christian State 
and of Christian nationality, and for expatiating upon it at 
some length, is, that in any case a new power has in it 
appeared upon the stage, on which it was formerly unable to 
play any part For the position of the Jews in Christendom 
was formerly one of oppression ; nor can it be denied that 
they suffered at the hand of Christians, especially during the 
Middle Ages, much hardship and ill-treatment, to which, 
however, they gave but too much occasion by their usury and 
extortion. In the succeeding period they were tolerated, and 
obtained civil rights. Then came the prevalence of the 
principles of the French Bevolution, and of a liberalism based 
thereon, when political rights were granted to all without 
distinction and without regard to religion, when so many of 
the bonds of society were dissolved, and all relations pervaded 
by individualism. In this state of affairs the Jews received 
a degree in civil society, and entered upon a course in which 
they could act aggressively against Christendom. We are not 
here speaking of orthodox Talmudistic Jews, but of the 
preponderating majority of modem Jews, who have entirely 
alienated themselves from the religion of their fathers, without, 
however, having on that account given up their national 
pretensions. The religion of these modem Jews consists 
essentially in the cosmopolitan principles of the French 
Bevolution respecting the universal rights of men, and the 
ideals of culture and civilisation therewith combined. Having 
completely imbibed these, they now declare them to be the 
true contents or spirit of Judaism, as the genuine religion 
of humanity, from the realization of which they expect an 
earthly Messianic kingdom, a kingdom of earthly prosperity, 
in which the children of Israel will, both by the power of 
capital and that of speech, intellect and culture, give the 
keynote, be the leading influence, and exercise supremacy 
over all other nations, among whom Christianity is becoming 
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more and more an effete matter^ which they have long 
outliyed. For, that the people of Israel are to exercise 
dominion OTer all other nations, that their nationality 
represents, as it were, the royal nationality, to which all 
others stand in a relation of vassalage, is a view which they 
have by no means discarded with the other traditions of their 
nation. On the contrary, they have in these days made a very 
effective beginning for the exercise of this supremacy, by 
possessing tibemselves of three instruments of power, which 
exercise a decided influence on the entire social and political 
condition. These are capital, admission into legislative 
assemblies, and finally the press. By capital they bring their 
influence to bear on political matters, even with respect to 
peace or war. In legislatures they even combine with 
liberalism, and vote for the entire separation of Church and 
State, for the refusal of money contributions to Church 
purposes, for civil marriage, and other liberal proposals. And 
the newspaper press is in several of the chief countries of 
Euroi>e mainly in the hands of Jews, who, by talented and 
brilliantly written articles, manufacture public opinion on all 
the questions of the times, nay, determine it even when 
disputes between Christian confessions, between Ultramon- 
tanism and Protestantism, pope and emperor, are the order of 
the day — of course deciding all from a Jewish standpoint. 
A modem Jewish literature has already been developed and 
propagated in extensive circles, which diffuses in all possible 
manners, as a thing which only the uneducated, or those who 
have remained at an obsolete standpoint, can either deny or 
dispute, — the view that the climax of literature and its noblest 
blossoms are not to be found in SchUler and Goethe and the other 
heroes of modern humanism, but in Heine, Borne, and similar 
Jewish authors, who vindicate the rights of free thought 
against that narrowness of Christianity from which those 
heroes cannot be wholly absolved. Lessing is, in their 
estimation, the most illustrious man of the earlier period of 
humanity, because he was the author of Nathan der Weise. 
The supreme object of all these efforts is the before-mentioned 
Judseo-Messianic kingdom of humanity. And one main con- 
dition upon which its attainment depends is none other than 
that Christianity should be thrust out of pvilic life. For this 
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object, the entire banishment of Christianity from public life, 
from legislation and from public institutions, and the snapping 
of all the ties by which nations are united to Christ, they 
labour consistently night and day. And this they do because 
the Messiah, in whom Christians believe, but whom the Jews 
rejected and crucified, is always an insufferable stumbling- 
stone in the way of their efforts, because the confession of 
Him by the nations, because laws and institutions bearing 
any kind of testimony to His sway and His kingdom, are an 
offence to them, and give them an impression of reproof and 
censure. That this Messiah is a false Messiah, His kingdom 
illusory, is the delusion under which they have lived from the 
times of their fathers, the dream whose realization they are 
concerned to promote. In this dream they are powerfully 
supported by the declension which has appeared in Christen- 
dom itself, and by all that foUy and baseness so plentifully 
found among Christians, to which they delight to appeal 
For the purpose of realizing their ideal, they combine, as we 
have said, with liberalism, and preach in every key the gospel 
of toleration, by which they mean that all religious confessions 
are to be matters of indifference in political and social life. 
Under the name of toleration they labour to do away with all 
religious and ecclesiastical distinctions, and especially with 
the various privileges depending thereon, seek to relegate 
Christianity entirely to private life, and to reduce its 
importance to that of a merely individual matter, and 
desire, especially, that access to all ofiices of the State without 
exception, e.g. the judicial, should be open to all, and subject to 
no religious conditions. They wish to have Christian instruct 
tion banished from public schools, and will at most allow the 
teaching of a deistic religion and general moral notions, 
without the addition of anything of a positively dogmatic nature. 
They desire that the name of Jesus should be named in public 
schools only as that of an historical personage, but not as the 
only name whereby men can be saved, inasmuch as this would 
involve annoyance to Jews, a concession which has, by the help 
of liberalism, been already made in Holland. The Jews have 
also concluded an alliance with national liberalism, nay, have 
on certain occasions even supported the efforts of nationality. 
This, however, they evidently do, not for the sake of nation- 
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ality itself, but only in the name of individualistic liberty, 
which they hope thereby to promote. For their efforts in 
and of themselves are of as purely a cosmopolitan character 
as were the " rights of men " in the French Eevolution. For 
nationalities themselves, viz. those of Gentiles and Gentile- 
Christians, with their historical memories, and for their 
institutions, which bear the impress of their historical origin, 
they feel no kind of interest. They are not really at home, 
that is, not in heart and mind, in any nation, although they 
appropriate with great facility the language and the prevailing 
manners and customs of daily life in each and all. They can 
wander from nation to nation, and can in an every-day 
external sense get on and feel at home anywhere, provided 
they find individual liberty and free competition. It is for 
these that their heart beats most warmly, while the weal or 
woe of other nations touches them but externally. They feel 
themselves a nation in contrast to *' the nations " (Goiim) of 
heathen origin, and maintain the feeling of their superiority, 
even if it be acknowledged by none but themselves. And 
if they sometimes also manifest both civil and unalloyed 
human virtues, still it has been repeatedly noticed, that in 
periods of great historical crises, which have been decisive of 
a nation's destiny for life or death, when the hearts of all have 
been hoveling between hope and fear, the Jew has composedly 
gone on with ''business matters," and, "cool to the very 
heart," has been able to calculate with wonderful judiciousness 
the rise and fall of the stocks, and to devote himself heart and 
soul to the speculations connected with them. We can 
therefore only regard it as a mistake to have granted to Jews, 
without restriction, the same rights as to the children of the 
soil They live among every people only as guests, and 
should as such be treated with all humanity. But however 
cordial the welcome given to a guest, no one thinks of making 
him co-ruler of his house. The Jews have now become, in 
virtue of the principles of liberaUsm, nay, of national liberal- 
ism, as well as by their enormous wealth, the ruling class in 
society, and are evidently aiming at a still further extension 
of their power.^ In this matter, however, the motto, Bespice 

^ Oomp. J. de la Roi, Stephan Schnltz, Mn BeUrag turn Verstdndnisa der 
Juden und Hirer BedetUung fdr das Leben der V6Ucer (Die Judenfrage m dcr 
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fiiim,y finds its application. All excess meets with its counter- 
action. The seculcur adversary of the Jews is the same which 
liberalism has to encounter, viz. socialism. And they may 
not be in the wrong, who think that when the dreadful day 
arrives in which socialism and communism will for a short 
time be in power, it will be seen how little their spurious 
emancipation has profited the Jews^ and that when the great 
persecution of the opulent breaks out^ the Jews will, in all 
probability, be the first sacrifices. 

§ 49. 

But the respice Jinem must be understood in a deeper and 
farther-reaching sense. We know from the prophetic word 
that God has not cast away His people, and that His gifts 
and callings are without i*epentance (Rom. xi. 29) ; that after 
a long period of obduracy there will be at the end of the 
days, at the close of the world's history, a regeneration of the 
people of Israel, which, in its efTects upon the rest of the 
world, will be as life from the dead (Rom. xi 16). In a 
certain sense, then, a superiority does belong to this people in 
history, not only because at their first beginning theirs was 
the adoption and the glory, the covenant and the promise, 
and because Christ descended from them after the flesh 
(Rom. ix. 4), but also because they are the people who, when 
their obduracy of more than a thousand years' duration is at 
last softened in the furnace of tribulation, are to give to the 
world a last great testimony, to make a last powerful pro- 
clamation of the Saviour whom they crucified, and whom, 
while the veil was on their eyes, they so long mistook and 
persecuted. They will then, to the dii^grace of the unbelieving 

Oegenwart, p. 168 sqq.). Const Fninz, Der I^atumcUliberdlmMU und di» 
Judendcht^ft. Even an esteemed author of the liheral party, B. Mohl, considers 
the bestowal of political rights upon the Jews premature. He supports this 
opinion mainly by "the double nationality of the Jews." A Jew may be a 
German, an Englishman, etc., but he is above aU a Jew. There are, however, 
functions in the State which demand an undivided patriotism, the whole, not 
merely the half of a man. Of course, he does not think that under the present 
state of affairs the rights already conceded to them can be resumed. "The 
wine is drawn," he writes, "and must be drunk" (Kohl's PolUik, II., Die 
JudenemaneipaUon, 678 sqq., in the interesting section, " Uebereiltes, 
Unbedachtes und Unfertiges in der Tagespolitik 
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and apostatized Gentile Christians, like the converted Paul, 
confess Him as the Son of the Living God, and openly preach 
Him with demonstration of the Spirit and of power. Then 
will be fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord on His de- 
parture from the temple at Jerusalem: "I say unto you. Ye 
shall not see me henceforth till ye say. Blessed be He that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord" (Matt xxiii 39). As yet, 
however, a blindness and obduracy, still on the increase, 
endure ; and if we ask how we are to conceive of the manner 
in which the change one day to take place can be possible, 
we certainly have nothing but a presentiment to appeal to. 
Still we believe that they are not far from right, who think 
that the persecutions which will in the latter days set in 
against this people, as reactions against their sway over the 
other nations, will furnish the impetus thereto. 

§ 50. 

We have entered with somewhat of detail into the position 
of the nation of Israel, because it is not possible to attain to 
a correct understanding of other nations so long as we lose 
sight of that one which from the first has formed a contrast 
to them, and especially because a full appreciation of the 
process of dissolution now evidently taking place among 
Christian States is quite impossible if this essential factor 
is not taken into account. When we, however, direct our 
attention to all the forces which combine to bring about this 
result, to the various forms of unbelief, of spurious humani- 
tarianism and individualism, and consider the influence which 
these forces have already exercised upon the constitution, 
l^^lation, and institutions of States, we cannot fail to be 
persuaded that it is only in a veiy limited sense that our 
present States can still be called Christian. While their 
traditions, laws and institutions, their manneis and customs, 
show themselves to have been in many respects influenced 
and determined by the principles of Christianity, it is at the 
same time evident that other more recently accepted principles, 
hostile to, or at least widely divergent from, Christianity, have 
exercised a determining influence upon them. Thtis, then, 
have modem constitutional governments emancipated them- 
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selves, by means of universal sufifrage, by non-religious legis- 
latures, and equally non-religious and creedless ministers, 
from the authority of Christianity, as of a thing which may 
properly be dispensed with when the government of realms 
and kingdoms, or the enaction of laws for the regulation of 
national life, is in question. On the other hand, the necessity 
and authority of Christianity are acknowledged by the appoint- 
ment that the king must profess the Christian religion. The 
attitude of most governments with relation to the idea of the 
Christian State is one of hesitation ; they neither dare to give 
it emphatic authority nor to dismiss it altogether. Their 
principles and themselves being eminently on the side of 
liberalism and individualism, it is individual freedom which 
in religious respects they assist and favour. One restraint 
after another is loosened and dissolved, and the maxim of 
laissezfaire and laisaez cUler is applied also in the province of 
religion. On the other hand, there is a consciousness, or at 
least an obscure feeling, that the State cannot dispense with 
the Church, which prevents men from venturing to carry out 
the separation of Chui'ch and State. Hence the old traditions 
and institutions Continue to be upheld, while the process of 
dissolution is at the same time quietly allowed to go on. 
The assertion that such States are Christian might with equal 
justice be either afi&rmed or denied. 

If it is asked, then, what are the future prospects of the 
Christian State ? a twofold possibility, as so often happens in 
history, presents itself in this case also. Either a revolution 
in thought and feeling, produced by a nearer and clearer view 
of the abyss which has been arrived at, will take place in the 
Christian people, among whom a large amount of vigorous 
conservatism still exists and operates, — and then, as a result 
of this revolution, a revival, a renewal of Christian political 
institutions, whereby the destructive forces will be so arrested, 
restricted and confined within due bounds, that a just limita- 
tion will be set to individualism by the whole, and by a 
regard to the welfare of the whole. Or, on the other hand, 
the dissolution now in process wiU hold on its course ; govern- 
ments, nay, monarchy itself, will be more and more involved 
therein ; Christianity will increasingly retire from public life, 
the nations will be to a greater and greater extent unchris- 
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tianized, and their national peculiarities will be from day to 
day obliterated and exterminated by abstract bumanitarian 
notions and a Jewish power at once material and mental. 
Then, sooner or later, a socialist revolution, in which the Jews 
will play a chief part, will break out in consequence of the 
strife between possessors and non-possessors of property ; and, 
after the waters of the deluge have abated, a new social 
formation will appear. Amid all these eventualities we c^n* 
not, for our part, cease to regard " the Christian people " and 
"the Christian State " as normal, or as that which ought to be 
and must be, and for whose preservation and development it 
is a duty to labour. That a different state of things actually 
exists cannot shake our persuasion. Christian ethics cannot, 
without further ceremony, regard the actual as the reasonable, 
even at the risk of seeing its demands re<^rded as Utopian. 



THE STATE AND THE CIVIL COMMUNITY. 

The Classes. 
§ 51. 

Within the province of the State, and under its control 
as the all-directing power, is developed the civil community. 
At the first view this seems to be a mere association, an 
external combination of individuals among a people for the 
mutual supply of their common wants. But this association, 
when considered according to its true nature, is a communion, 
— ^LQ other words, it is not a merely external, but an organic 
combination, arising not from choice alone, but also from a 
natural necessity, from an organizing power independent of 
the several individuals. On the one hand, the individuals 
acknowledge the family union, and bear also the same national 
stamp, — unless, as in the case of America, the civil association 
consists for the most part of immigrants belonging to widely 
differing nations ; on the other, a " diviBion of labour," for 
the supply of the manifold material and intellectual require- 
ments, is an essential necessity, and hence arises a multiplicity 
of activities for the attainment of the various moral aims 
Sr. £tu. II. U 
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which work together for the all-embracing aim of humanity. 
According to these various activities, mankind is divided into 
different dosses. They who belong to the same class have the 
same vocation, and consequently similar interests, opinions, 
culture and mode of living, t.e. are, generally speaking, of a 
common type. Glasses are not castes, that is to say, un- 
changeable appointments of nature, to which men are bound 
from age to age, and from one of which there can be no 
transition to another. But as little can they be regarded as 
the work of mere human caprice. On the contrary, together 
with the development of the national life itself, they were 
formed by a union of liberty and necessity. Without different 
classes, a people would remain an indiscriminate gelatinous 
kind of mass, and the civil community be degraded into an 
association of atomistic individuals. The civil community, 
then, is not a mere combination of individuals, families, 
communes, but a union of the different classes in their inter- 
action and co-operation. It is only by the meians of his class 
that the individual stands in relation with the State.^ 

To whatever extent the French Revolution, with its abstract 
principles of liberty and equality, aimed at annihilating classes 
when, in its opposition to the ancient abuses and prejudices 
therewith connected, it uprooted the wheat with the tares ; 
and much as our modem constitutions, with their universal 
suffrage, — a voting by merely indiscriminate masses, — ^have 
entrenched themselves against the class principle, these 
cannot vanish from the world, but assert themselves now as 
ever by an ineradicable natural necessity. The consciousness 
is now increasingly working its way, that every constitution 
which is to be stable must be based upon the distinction of 
the classes. 

§ 52. 

The classes are rightly divided into those which labour for 
purposes of a material and corporeal nature, and those whose 
efforts are devoted to more exalted objects, — a distinction 
which of course must not be regarded in an abstract manner. 
Consistent and important, however, as this division is, it is not 

' Comp. F. Walter, NcUurrecht und PolUik im Lichte der Oegenwart, p. 116 : 
"The word people is but an abstraction, the classes are the reality." 
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sufficiently definite for the relation which the different classes 
occupy to society and the State. This requirement is only 
satisfied by their division into private and ptiblic (Stahl). 
The public classes are those whose activity is of direct service 
to society, and is, so to speak, carried out in the name and for 
the sake of the community. The private, or as we might as 
rightly call them, the individualistic classes (understanding 
the expression senm medio without any arrUre pensSe), are 
those which work in the first place for individuals, those 
whose activity arises from individual interest, and is only 
indirecUy serviceable to the community as such. * The public 
consist of the nobility, the military class, and the class of civil 
and ecclesiastical officials. Tlie private classes, on the other 
hand, are the agricultural or peasant, the industrial and the 
commercial classes. Physicians, lawyers, teachers and artists 
must, inasmuch as their labour is in the first place for indi- 
vidual interests, be also included in the latter category. 

The nobility, as being in a special manner connected with 
the monarchy and the State, must on this account be reckoned 
with the public classes ; while the great proprietors as such 
belong to the private classes. Large landed property is not 
the only attribute of the nobility, — though without it an 
essential condition of their existence is lacking, — ^but in 
addition to this certain hereditary rights and privil^es, ac- 
companied by a higher position in society. In ancient times 
there were noble races, from which the king proceeded, and 
the nobility in the course of time developed more and more 
into the dominant class, in imitative similarity to kingship. 
It is well known, on the one hand, what oppression of the 
other classes was induced by this assumption of authority; 
and, on the other, how the nobles have in our days been 
deprived of the greater part of their political privileges. It 
can, however, by no means be asserted that they have there- 
fore been in every sense done away with as a class. They 
possess a specific class-consciousness in those historic remem- 
brances through which they are in a special manner inter- 
woven with the national history. It is their vocation, in 
their nearer access to the person of the sovereign, to protect 
and defend the throne, and in their more exalted and inde- 
pendent position, to represent in every aspect the interests of 
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their native land, to support and promote them, and to be 
ready, as the foremost in the country, to make when needed 
sacrifices for the cause of their fatherland. And although 
they have forfeited those political privileges which they 
formerly exercised to the prejudice of the other classes, there 
still ever exists a connection between an hereditary nobility 
and an hereditary monarchy, which, without the support oi 
the former, would occupy too isolated a position. In States 
where the representation is based upon the class principle, 
and where a nobility of really historical importance remains, 
there is also good reason for the determination that the 
nobility must be represented as a class. Generally speaking, 
it would be well not to make too absolute and inconsiderate 
an attack upon the hereditary privileges of the nobles. For, 
suppose I were bom n:ot an inheritor of noble blood, but of a 
millionaire's riches, is this my hereditary right to be attacked, 
and am I to be deprived of it ? Or will any man proceed in 
so illogical a manner as to make a difiference in favour of 
capital alone ? 

As the public classes, however, receive their importance 
from the institutions with which they are connected, we shall 
not at present enter further into them, but devote our atten- 
tion more particularly to the private classes, inasmuch as they 
play a more prominent part in modem society than the others. 
For individual liberty has in them attained a degree of de- 
velopment, which it must on the one hand be confessed is 
justifiable, profitable and productive of good results, while on 
the other it has also home bitter and pernicious fruit, and has 
involved society in perplexing and perilous circumstances, out 
of which the egress is difficult to find. This applies especially 
to the industrial classes. 

§ 53. 

Among the tasks of culture is that of the cyricuUural or 
peasant class to produce, by the cultivation of the land, the 
raw material which is to be worked up for the supply of the 
manifold wants of man. In ancient times a kind of sanctity 
was attributed to agriculture, not only on account of the 
mystery hidden in the seed, and the marvel manifested iu 
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6eed-time and harvest, in the growth of the com, the fruits 
and the f owers, bat also because the cultivation of the soil is 
a main condition of all higher culture, of the civil community 
and of the State. The field labourer has in his daily labour 
a direct call to piety and patient submission to the divine 
guidance of human affairs, for it depends entirely upon the 
gifts of nature, and is conditioned by rain and fruitful seasons 
from heaven. "Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and the latter rain " (Jas. v. 7). Nature 
in this case does much, human labour comparatively little. 
We may plant and water, but it is God who gives the increase. 
In his fellowship with nature, which repeats from year to 
year its uniform circle in the succession of the seasons, the 
life of the agriculturist obtains a stamp of uniformity, and he 
acquires a liking for settled habits, a partiality for the accus- 
tomed and the traditional With this uniformity is connected 
a certain regularity and simplicity of life, a plainness and 
moderation in food, clothing and habitation. And it is 
certainly a well-founded assertion, that it well becomes the 
agricultural class to have its special dress, independent of the 
ceaseless freaks and changes of fashion. This class is, by its 
natural position and tendency, more addicted to conservatism 
than to progress. Its conservatism as such is not indeed 
political The peasant feels but a slight interest in politics, 
in affairs of state properly so called, although he may appear 
to do so in times of excitement, in states of political intoxica" 
tioTk At all events, his real interest in politics is but a very 
indirect one. His conservatism is based on the fact that he 
is boimd to the land, to the soil, that he desires not merely 
to increase his possession of land, but above all things to 
preserve his land, farm and husbandry for himself and his 
descendants. If the farmer has but got his own affairs in 
good order, he finds it, in his natural and not yet super-refined 
way of thinking, quite proper that the authorities or the king 
should take care for the rest. In saying this, however, we 
are not imputing to him mere common selfishness, nor even 
indifference to the affairs of his country, but only pointing 
out what it is that forms with the agriculturist the starting- 
point for his view of politics, what is his normal point of 
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contact with interests of a general kind. It is by reason of 
this natural conservatism, which thus binds him to the soil 
of his native land, and imparts to his mode of life, lus labours, 
his customs, a stamp of stability, that the peasant class is 
justly regarded as the reliable dass in unreliable times," as 
the class best adapted for the defence of the country. 

During the last generations, important progress has been 
made in the development of the peasant class, and indeed in 
the direction of a greater extension of individual freedom, in 
which respect liberalism has rendered great and unmistakeable 
service. The peasant class already, in former times, released 
from the unworthy vassalage of serfdom and of subjection to 
the owners of the land, have lately been freed from other 
bonds, and it was a great advance in personal independence 
when free possession took the place of compact tenancy. Still 
various dangers and inconveniences are connected with this 
emancipation. We will here confine ourselves to pointing 
out a moral danger, namely, that the peasant class, when in 
prosperity, may fall into the temptation of being henceforth 
discontented with the mode of life best adapted to it, and 
enter upon a new one connected with an undue amount of 
luxury. The dissolution of the peasant class has begun when 
it ia itself zealous in doing away with the boundaries which 
separate it from the other classes, and within which it possesses 
a power and strength of its own, when the rustic is ashamed 
of his~ plain garments and his wife desires to dress like a lady, 
when the luxurious claims of hospitality become common 
customs, and a spurious eesthetic tendency at the same time 
prevails. This ia also the case when the peasant, with his 
semi-education obtained from the newspapers or the speeches 
of unenlightened demagogues, and backed up by the right of 
universal suflFi-age, lifts himself out of his own level, and 
becomes a would-be politician, argues about things beyond Ms 
own horizon, e.g, is zealous against "Latin" in schools and 
scholarship, and sets up rural education as the model. For all 
these things and such as these are the unwholesome results of 
emancipation, and may, especially when political agitation and 
spouting are carried too far, at last lead to the agricultural 
ceasing to be the reliable class. 

It must also be reckoned among the unwholesome results 
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when an aristocratic arrogance is developed within the agricul- 
tural class, namely, in the relations between owners of farms 
and day-labourers, when the former do not accord to the latter 
a personal independence proportioned to that which they them- 
selves enjoy in fuU measure ; or, to speak more correctly, do 
not provide them with its conditions, a fact which at the same 
time shows that the work of emancipation is not yet fully 
carried out, and that an essential portion yet remains to be 
accomplished. As long as democratically-minded owners and 
their liberal leaders have no inclination to efiect an improvement 
in the condition of their house and farm servants, their notions 
of equality are not to be depended on, and they would do well 
to cease from asserting that they are exerting themselves for 
general social interests. 

Together with the peasant class, we would mention the 
great landowners. It is of great importance that this class 
of society, which practises agriculture on a larger scale, and at 
the same time occupies a higher grade both as to property and 
education, should live in the midst of the rural population. 
It forms not only a powerful conservative element for the 
support of the State, but can also assist the peasantry both by 
counsel and action ; it can, by dwelling in their midst, essentially 
contribute to the diffusion of culture and of more enlightened 
views, among which are included the acquaintance with new 
discoveries and inventions in the department of husbandry 
attained by the peasant class through its means. Where 
this dass of society is chiefly penetrated by Christian opinions 
and interests, it will not only strengthen the Christian and 
church life of the population by its example, which is of so 
great importance, but also powerfully co-operate in obtaining 
for the Church and for education their due position. 

§ 54. 

While the class of husbandmen fulfils its task in the cultiva- 
tion of natural products and raw material, that of the industrial 
class is performed in the working up of these products for the 
supply of human wants. It includes the artisan and the 
manufacturer ; the artisan labouring for the special wants of 
the individual, the manufacturer for any abstract general want 
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(Hegel). This class is specially referred to diligence and the 
inventive faculty. In it, especially in the artisan class, is 
developed an incipient feeling for art, an endeavour not only 
to produce work which is solid and adapted to its purpose, 
but also to impart to it a feature of elegance and beauty. 
The great artists of the Middle Ages began, as must always 
be the case, as simple artisans ; as handicraft is the parent of 
plastic art, so does art react upon handicraft, a great example 
of which is furnished in Denmark by the influence which 
Thorwaldsen's works of art have exercised upon the taste of 
the artisans. 

Nothing but the raw material is provided for the artisan 
and manufacturer ; labour must do everything in producing the 
desired objects. This is in direct contrast with the position 
and task of the husbandman, whose produce nature does the 
most in bringing forth and maturing. The artisan and manu- 
facturer must manage and economize iime in a very diflferent 
and far stricter sense than the husbandman. The seed grows 
in the ground while men sleep and human labour ceases, 
which by no means applies to the productions of industry, 
when the hammer and the needle rest or the machinery is 
still. Hence the industrial class must strictly number and 
use up the hours of labour, nay, under certain circumstances, 
must work day and night to finish by the right time the work 
that is begun. The clock, that ingenious contrivance by which 
the human understanding has compelled a piece of mechanism 
to measure time, and which introduces punctuality into our 
daily life, is made by this class, and has its main significance 
precisely with respect to it. 

The contrast between this and the agricultural class is 
further exhibited in the greater favour shown by it to progress 
than to conservatism. It is ever aiming at surpassing by new 
inventions what it has hitherto accomplished. It is by them 
always producing new wants in human society, and thus beget- 
ting not only a luxury which is justifiable, an employment of 
things pertaining to the enjoyments and elegancies of life, a 
use of comforts beyond what is actually necessary, but also at 
times an unjustifiable luxury, a preposterous refinement of 
life, by which the general prosperity suffers, and men are 
rendered effeminate. The industrial class being in close con- 
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section with the commercial, which unites different countries 
and nations, it is rather cosmopolitan than national Its 
relation to the rural class is like that of the moveable power 
of money to the settled landed proprietor. The great impulse 
which industry has in our times received, and through which 
capital has become a first-rate power in society, arises partly 
from the greater division of labour introduced by new 
machines and the ingenious application of steam power, partly 
from the extension of individual freedom, which, resulting 
from the French Revolution, found its expression in free 
eompetUion (Adam Smith). This has done good service, by 
loosening the oppressive and restrictive fetters connected 
with the ancient guilds and corporations. But not only 
unjustifiable, but all restrictions were abolished ; corporations, 
instead of being reformed to suit the times, were at last entirely 
done away with, individual liberty was in every respect 
placed on its own footing, and free competition brought forth 
the right of the stronger, and excited a struggle of all against 
alL Hence a great calamity, to be more closely investigated 
in the following pages, also burst upon the human race as the 
result of free competition. 

§ 55. 

The task of the commercial class is to sdl the productions 
of both nature and art, and to make them into wares. It 
forms the medium between producers and consumers. In its 
connection with navigation, it brings the different quarters 
of the world into mutual intercourse, and is consequently a 
powerful promoter of culture. " Commerce, by its command 
of material traflSc, carries intellectual intercourse upon its 
shoulders " (Stahl). Commerce cannot be carried on without 
money, but cannot always be transacted with ready money. 
Hence it depends upon credit, upon confidence and mercantile 
solidity; and hence a punctual and inviolable fulfilment of 
obligations entered into is a main point in the morals of the 
commercial class. As business cannot be carried on without 
credit, neither can it without speculation, without a survey of 
the possibilities of advantage or profit. Hence it is the part 
of the commercial class to be watchful, to give heed to oppor- 
tunities, while its upper members are also obliged to take 
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account of the circumstances of the wodd in general Re- 
solute conduct is also indispensable for seizing with rapidity 
the favourable opportunity and instant, for in mercantile 
affairs the saying holds good that time is money I Speculation 
for profit's sake is indeed of doubtful moral worth, a fact 
which in ancient times found expression in the belief that 
Mercury, the patron of trade, was also the patron of thieves 
and eloquent deceivers ; in the myth that he, though only 
bom in the morning, stole fifty oxen from Apollo in the 
evening, two of which he immediately sacrificed in his own 
honour, and that when at last the theft was discovered, and 
he was obliged to restore the stolen property, he bought back 
the eight and forty oxen on the most profitable terms, per- 
suading Apollo, by plausible speeches, to exchange them for a 
lyre, which he had ingeniously formed of a tortoise shell strung 
with cords. 

The regard which the trading class must certainly have to 
its own profit must be made a moral action, by being placed 
in duly proportioned relation to the condition of surrounding 
society, and by not converting it — as in the case of many 
Jews — into a calculated extortion. And though the merchant 
carries on his trade in the first place as a private business, he 
must still be at the same time penetrated by the conscious- 
ness that he has to serve the community, and to labour for its 
welfara 

This class also is by its very nature rather cosmopolitan 
than national ; nevertheless its national feeling comes forth in 
its divisions between the protective (which is properly the 
national) and the free trade (the cosmopolitan) system — a 
contrast whose solution is not possible m aistrado, but only 
approximately, by a regard to the circumstances, both national 
and international, occurring at the time. Absolute freedom of 
trade was advocated by Adam Smith (1723-1790). He 
spoke apparently in behalf of cosmopolitanism, but really in 
behalf of national self-interest, of the prosperity of the English 
nation ; for with free trade and free competition, the advantage 
is always on the side of the most powerful, and free trade is 
quite in the interest of England. In opposition to Adam 
Smith may be mentioned Fr. List (1789-1846), who by no 
means denies the cosmopolitan ideal, but demands also that 
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each nation should first of all fully develope its own produc- 
tive powers, and maintains that for every nation there comes 
a time when a restriction of international commerce must take 
place, when the prohibitive and protective system becomes a 
necessity, if it would not lose its economic, which is connected 
with its moral, independence.^ 

§ 56. 

To the private or individualistic classes discussed above, 
may be added the so-called " fourth class," that is, the labour- 
ing class, including all those who possess nothing but their 
power of labouring, are without property, and work for a 
certain amount of wages in factories, workshops, fields and 
docks, live from hand to mouth, and even if they marry and 
have a troop of children, are scarcely in a condition to lead a 
real family life. These day-labourers, who daim in our days 
to be a recognised class, with guaranteed rights in the civil 
community, are generally, though not quite correctly, designated 
the proletariate. For this is a more comprehensive notion. 
It includes, indeed, all who are without property, but is often 
made to comprise also the accessory notion of the rabble, of 
that element of society which oiigJU not to exist, and which 

^Friedrich List, OesammeUe Sehr^ften, 8d part, Daa noHonale System der 
poUtUchen OeJoonomie. — The close (or protective) commerce (OescMosaener 
Ha$uM88t(tcU) of the elder Fichte forms the sharpest contrast to Adam Smith. 
Fichte requires that commerce should he as independent as possible of foreign 
coontries, and that aU rivalry between mutually outbidding competitions should, 
as an incalculable element, be excluded ; the State must seek to supply the wants 
of its citizens from its own resources, and no one except tlie government, which 
must only do so in the public interest, may carry on trade with foreign countries. 
Often as scorn has been cast upon this work of the philosopher, — a work based, 
it must be confessed, upon very idealistic constructions, and inculcating a new 
kind of communism, — and frequently as it has been designated a philosophical 
chimera, its fundamental notion has nevertheless been realized in anotlier form, 
viz. in Napoleon the First's continental system, which was an attempt to com- 
bine the entire continent of Europe in a close or protective commerce against the 
former supremacy of England. The reason why this attempt found no sympathy 
was, that the continental nations had every reason to fear that, even supposing 
them freed from the supremacy of England, they should but fall under that of 
Napoleon I. To say this, however, is not to renounce every continental system 
without further ceremony, and an advocate for such a system has just appeared 
in Fr. list (comp. Fichte's Werke^ III., preface by the younger Fichte, p. 88 sqq. 
List's above-named work, 889 sqq., Dk ContmeiUaipolUik), 
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implies a combinatioD of poverty and demoralization — ^an 
accessory idea not necessarily contained in the word pro- 
letariate. This may be found in all classes of society. We 
may speak (with Biehl) of an aristocratic proletariate, an 
impoverished nobility, whose incomes are far below what is 
befitting their rank ; an official proletariate, inasmuch as certain 
subordinate positions scarcely supply the barest necessaries of 
lifa In the proletariate must also be included very many 
literates and journalists, who being not only without material 
support^ but also devoid of intellectual capital, live upon the 
credit which the great ignorant or half-educated public accord 
them ; theatrical critics, who levy a tax, in proportion to their 
incomes, upon actors and opera-singers for favourable criticisms, 
strolling players, circus-riders, and musicians, from the virtuosos 
who appear in concert-rooms down to the male and female 
singers in public places of entertainment, who live on the 
pence which the guests are pleased to throw into the cap 
that is sent round, organ-grinders, etc. All such, in shoil;^ 
the refuse and dregs of the other classes, are by Eiehl com- 
prised in the fourth class.* We think, however, that the true 
boundary of its contents is found when they are restricted to 
the above-mentioned class of workmen, who have given rise to 
the so-called labour question of the day. The rest of the 
proletariate cannot form an actual class, because it comprehends 
only the refuse of the other classes, — an assertion utterly 
inapplicable to the workmen in question ; for however great 
may be the faults manifested by the latter, they must never- 
theless be regarded as an element agreeable to the nature of 
things already introduced into the development of human 
society, and needing and desiring to be liberated from the 
state of restraint in which it finds itself. 

§ 57. 

Notwithstanding those features and interests which are 
common to all, each class, whether private or public, views 
life from its own special view-point, and the estimation in 
which it holds the varied tasks of life is in many respects 
conditioned by its particular interests and degree of culture. 
^ Riehl, Die b&rgerUche OeseUscha/t, p. 272 sqq. 
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Leibnitz says that every monad views existence suivant son 
pinrU de me. And it is tnie not only of individuals, but also 
of the greater individualities which we call classes, that each 
regards and judges of life suivant son point de vue. Not only 
existence in general, but also the social life of man, presents 
one image to the consciousness of the official, and another to 
that of the artisan and manufacturer, and again another to 
the mind of the nobleman, and another to that of the artist, eta ; 
and it would be a singularly attractive spectacle to be able all 
at once to behold these differing reflections of the world and of 
life I We are here, however, speaking of the social view of 
lifa The view and the estimation which each class forms 
of the objects and tasks of civil society, is more or less 
particularistic and limited. But over the several classes, 
over the civil community, with its many particular intersect- 
ing aims, stands the State, as the ruling and directing power 
of the whole, the legal ordinance, which assigns its place to 
the individual and the special Viewed even in this aspect, 
we see the importance of a strong monarchy. For the 
monarch is over the classes, belongs to no class, even though 
he may have originally proceeded from the nobility, and is 
raised by his position above all particularistic interest 

The State and the civil community thus form a unity in 
which two systems, the political and the social, are continually 
acting upon each other. The State is the system of govern- 
ment, of law and of justice, encompassing and pervading the 
whole civil community. The latter is the system of life 
interests, which is developed within the province of the State 
and governed by its laws. Without the civil community, the 
State would be an empty form ; without the State, the com- 
munity remains a multiplicity, a varied substance, without 
the governing and directing unit. That the State and the 
civil community are two different things, will be evident to 
every one who will ask himself the question: What, then, 
remains when the State is dissolved, i.e. when the government 
and legislature are transferred to another State ? The nation 
and its language have not therefore ceased to exist Family 
life goes on as before, and though individual classes, especially 
the military and official, are suspended or inoperative, the rest 
continue their former lifa Thus social life to a certain 
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degree goes on uniDtemiptedly, even after political life has 
essentially lost its independence. We say essentially, for 
certain elements of political life, individual legal enactments, 
communal regulations, will remain and assert themselves. 
The normal state of things, however, is the union of the politi- 
cal and the social — the ordre politique and the ordre social — co- 
operating in the same spirit, and corresponding with each other. 

Thus there remains always the same great whole, which we 
call the State, whether we regard it from the view-point of 
the political, civil community, or on its social side. 

THE COMMON WEAL. 

Division of Property. — Riches and Poverty} 
§ 58. 

The duty of the State in its union with civil society is to 
promote by the means at its disposal the common weal. The 
common weal is a notion which even ordinary consciousness has 
viewed in a manner more or less ethical (ic. in connection with 
moral requirements). Taken in its full meaning, it signifies 
nothing less than the highest earthly good, a state of general 
prosperity, through an harmonious union of ethical and material 
possessions ; a condition, therefore, in which labour and profit 
are intimately blended. This is, indeed, an ideal which points 
to the golden age. But though, as earthly things are now con- 
stituted, it may never be fully attained, it should still be ever 
kept in view by those who direct the State as an end to be 
striven for. It will be realized only in the same proportion 
as those social evils, poverty, sickness and sin, together with 
unbelief and immorality, are opposed and overcome. To attain 
approximately the aim in question, the State government must 
keep in view the welfare, both of the whole community and 
of individuals, in other words, must allow its due influence to 
the tnith both of socialism and of individualism. The State 
must, in all its acts, certainly have a care for the individual, 

' The following §§ 58-69, whicli have already been published as a separate 
article, under the title of Sodalismus und Christenthum, Ein BruchgtUck aus der 
speciellen Ethik, are here given in the connection to which they originally 
belonged, slightly altered in some passages, and enlarged by some additions. 
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and make it its duty, that the greatest possible number of 
persons should enjoy the largest possible portion of earthly 
prosperity. The common weal is not yet duly cared for as 
long as care for the whole makes the individual only a means 
for the whole, and not his own proper end, nay, crushes him 
under the great wheel of the State machine. But as little is 
the common weal properly and justly provided for where the 
State promotes individual interests in such wise that the 
rights of the whole suffer. This is a state of things which 
gives rise to all kinds of confusion, and, as must soon be evident, 
to the violation of those very individual rights which it was 
the object to maintain. 

Although the common weal is anything but limited to 
material prosperity, still a certain measure of affluence is one 
of the conditions of an existence compatible with the dignity 
of human nature. Hence it appertains to the common weal, 
that there should be in human society a due distribution of 
those material possessions, which are comprised under the 
notion of property, a distribution in proportion to the social 
position which an individual occupies, to his vocation and 
labour, and therefore, in the right sense of the expression, a 
distribution " in conformity with class." National prosperity 
does not exist where we meet with a sharp contrast between 
afBuence and superfluity on the one hand, and poverty, want 
and misery on the other, and where an abyss yawns, so to 
speak, between the two conditions. National prosperity does 
not depend only upon the quantity of property existing in a 
nation, but is rather determined by the way and manner in 
which it is distributed. It is only present where the far larger 
majority form a well-»supplied middle class, with a moderate 
proportion of personal property. Hence political economy, 
whose object is national prosperity and its conditions, has 
every reason for taking to heart Agur's prayer, "Give me 
neither riches nor poverty ; feed me with food convenient for 
me" (Prov. xxx.). The same sentiment is expressed in the 
words of a Danish poet, which may be rendered as follows : — 

* Where superfluity is rare. 
And want is rarer still, 
Does daily bread, a portion fair, 
The land with blessings mi" 
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The prosperity attainable by a nation depends not only on the 
industry and inventive genius of its people, but also on 
certain natural advantages, which we must refer to a higher 
and to us unfathomable counsel Prosperity depends on the 
combination of both factors. Even a glance at the form and 
composition of the soil shows us a very varying distribution of 
the gifts of nature. How niggardly is nature to the Green- 
lander, dwelling in the frozen regions of the North Pole, and 
how liberal to the inhabitants of the south, with its luxurious 
fruitful lands, which so invite man to enjoyment, that he has 
only to receive from the hands of nature the fruits which are 
offered him, without labour on his part ! This unequal dis- 
tribution we must accept as an existing circumstance, concern- 
ing which we neither can nor ought to dispute with the 
Creator of all things. Everywhere something is placed before 
man as a task, towards which his labour, his powers of 
invention^ his improving hand, must be turned. What is 
true of the contrast between abundance and want of material 
possessions, applies also to that distribution of mental gifts 
among men, which shows the same striking inequality between 
rich and poor. Want and poverty will always occur in human 
society, and that not only through men's own faults, but also 
as the result of providential dispensations; and grinding 
poverty, that large ingredient of human misery, is often indeed 
connected in its ultimate reason with sin, whose effects have 
penetrated our race to such an extent, that an individual often 
has to suffer for that which is the fcalt of the whole. Poverty 
is just as inseparable from the present dispensation as sickness. 
But as the efforts of human society must at all times aim at 
limiting the prevalence of sickness, so must they also at 
diminishing and alleviating poverty, at bridging over and 
levelling the immoderately widened gulf between rich and 
poor. And not more strenuously must the eccentric notion, 
that man is capable, by his own prudence and exertions, of 
absolutely banishing from the world the contrast between rich 
and poor, be rejected, than the fatalistic notion, that nothing 
can be contributed on the part of man to remedy it, that an 
unalterable divine decree has, once for all, so settled the 
sharply contrasted lots of men, that the poor have only to 
resign themselves in a quietistic manner to their fate. This 
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is a view which entirely overlooks the fact, that the divine 
decree concerning man and his lot is not an absolute one, 
but is, on the contrary, conditioned by human freedom. The 
Christian view of the world and of life, which asserts the 
validity of both providence and freedom, is opposed not only 
to that enthusiastic and arrogant view of human freedom, 
which would endow it with an innate power of transforming the 
world, but also to that fatalistic and quietistic view of human 
circumstances, which would make them utterly unchangeable 
and insusceptible of modification, — ^a view which makes them, 
like the Indian caste-system, mere appointments of nature. 

§ 59. 

Christianity, at its entrance into the heathen world, found 
society divided not only into rich and poor, but also into bond 
and free. To this relation between free men and slaves our 
attention must now be more particularly directed, on the one 
hand, because a certain internal relation exists between the work- 
ing class of our days and the slavery of the ancient world; on the 
other, and especially, because we shaU thus perceive the view- 
point from which labour, that msdn source of national prosperity, 
was contemplated in Grecian and Boman heathendom. AR 
the heavier manual labour, by which the satisfaction of man's 
bodily needs was supplied, was committed exclusively to 
slaves; for it was regarded as a thing unworthy of a free 
citizen, who, living only for the exhibition of what was 
beautiful in human nature, for affairs of State, and for his own 
mental development, needed for these purposes much free time 
or leisure (ptium). The higher the degree of culture, the greater 
was the depreciation of, the repugnance against, all merely 
bodily labour. The notion that in the midst of such labour, 
even of such as aimed at the supply of man's lower wants, a 
moral and religious development of personality can and is to 
take place, was alien and unattainable to the deepest thinkers, 
even to a Plato and an Aristotle. There were but two classes 
of men, only one of which, viz. the minority of the free and 
rich, passed an existence worthy of human beings. The other, 
the large majority, consisted, according to the prevailing 
notions, only of lower natures, made for work, not for enjoy- 
ment, and, generally speaking, only in the world for the 
Sr. Eth. II. 1 
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purpose of fomaing the requisite foundations, and bringing 
about the conditions, by means of which the minority of 
" kingly souls" might lead a becoming, dignified and reason- 
able life, and enjoy the leisure necessary for so doing. That 
each individual in this exceedingly large majority of slaves 
possessed an immortal soul, a soid destined to an undying 
life, was entirely beyond the sphere of vision and conception 
then prevailing. The slave was accounted only an animated 
instrument," and the instrument was in its turn regarded as 
a mindless, soulless slave. It was without further question 
assumed, that the soul of a slave was entirely incapable of 
virtue, and of all and everything noble and elevated, that it 
was only set upon what was evil, and must therefore be con- 
tinually kept under the rod. Even Plato declared it advisable 
that slaves should be diligently chastised. For a slave differed 
but little from domestic animals, which in like manner exist 
merely for the use and profit of mankind. A slave was 
indeed capable of understanding the voice of reason, when it 
became outwardly audible to him through his master ; but in 
and of himself he possessed no reason, could set himself no 
reasonable task, nc»r invent the means for its accomplishment 
And if even certain individuals among these slaves did find a 
better lot, and if many were employed in the practice of the 
arts and in literary work, — ^for there were certainly men among 
them who manifested not merely reason and knowledge, but 
even genius, — ^the majority, at aU events, led a sad existence, 
and were ever increasingly demoralized, partly by the example 
of their own masters. To these dark shadows should we direct 
our attention whenever we hear those oft-repeated eulogies of 
the noble " humanity," the free political life, the refined culture, 
with its art, its poetry, its drama, which are said to have 
existed in Greece and Rome, and when even their religion is 
extolled as far more humane than Christianity. When we 
contemplate this night side of antiquity, there is a bitter irony 
in the hymn which Schiller, in his aesthetic intoxication, sings 
to the gods of Greece, and thus praises those happy times : 

Als ihr noch die Welt regiertet, 
An der Freude leichtem Gangelband 
OlUckUehere MeMchenaUer tiihrtet, 
Schone Wesen aus dem Fabelland 1 " 
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For these beauteous beings were utterly indifferent and un- 
pitying towards human want and misery. Neither the Grecian 
nor the Boman religion contained the slightest element fitted 
to act as a corrective thereto^ and to lead to deliverance from 
such a state of bondage, from such a degradation and abuse 
of human nature in countless multitudes, who were simply re- 
garded as destined by fate — ^to furnish the manure of culture. 
Even philosophy looked upon the relation between bond and 
free as founded in a fixed law of natura Aristotle referred 
slavery to that order of nature whose commandment says: 
the lower must serve the higher. 

Such a state of things, however, could not but have a dis- 
turbing and restrictive effect upon national prosperity. Where 
the free man does not choose to work himself, and the slave 
works only because he is obliged, and does only just as much 
as is indispensably necessary to escape the threatened lash, 
the production of material possessions can never take place in 
such abundance as would be possible under better conditions. 
The French historian, Tocqueville, makes the same remark 
with regard to the present state of America, when he says 
that in those States where labour has hitherto been performed 
by slaves, there has been a striking stand-still, nay, a barren- 
ness of production in comparison with the States in which 
slavery was being abolished, and labour performed by free 
men, for in these agriculture, trade and industry had received 
an impulse and were flourishing. Tocqueville is of opinion 
that the abolition of slavery is as much the interest of the 
whites as of the blacks. 

Together with the emancipation of slaves, Christianity, by 
its proclamation of true liberty and equality, introduced their 
deliverance from that unhappy and unworthy condition in 
which millions were once deprived of their human rights. 
Christianity proclaims that all men are essentially equal, 
because all are created in the image of God, — equal, because 
all are sinners in bondage to the law, and exposed to judgment ; 
equal, because all are called to the liberty of the children of 
God in Christ It by no means desires to abolish necessary 
distinctions in human society, but aims at harmonizing them 
in the union of love. It interests itself in the despised of 
this world, in the weak and oppressed, in the woman, the 
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slave, the poor. It found its earliest confessors chiefly among 
the poor, whose want of the good things of this world made 
them peculiarly receptive of the gospel of the kingdom which 
is not of this world. It warns the rich in forcible language 
of the dangers and temptations of riches, as graphically 
exemplified in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
Biches are called an idol, Mammon, whom men serve, but 
whose service is incompatible with that of God. And the 
rich are exhoited not to put their trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God. It is indeed a misconception to think 
that Christianity desires to convert human society into a com- 
munity of mere ascetics, living in constant and voluntary 
poverty. But 'Christianity certainly values riches only so far 
as they are placed at the disposal of the moral and religious 
spirit, and the rich regard themselves as the stewards of God, 
as administrators of property entrusted to their care, for the 
use and due application of which they will one day have to 
give account at the judgment-seat of God. Now, where riches 
are thus regarded as a trust, of which an account will have to 
be rendered, they will certainly be -employed in alleviating 
the necessities of the poor and helpless. And this was quickly 
seen in the multitude of hospitals and benevolent institutions 
which, as «t thing utterly new and unknown in heathendom, 
suddenly sprang tip wherever Christianity was propagated in 
the Boman empire. For not so much ^ a single individual 
among either the rich, the wise, or the highly cultivated 
heathen had ever thought of such <iontinuous assistance to 
their sufifering brethren, but, on the contrary, had one and all 
left them to their fate. But riches will be also employed in 
the interest of the whole community, and for the promotion 
of the comprehensive aims of culture, for Christianity has by 
no means abolished or declared invalid the old conmLand: 
" Subject the earth to yourselves." To the execution of this 
behest, riches are on the one hand a specially useful means, 
while on the other the poor are to do their work, not like 
those slaves of ancient heathen days, but as free men, as those 
who get not merely wages for their labour, but are also 
esteemed and respected for its sake. 

Christianity is far from desiring to put an end to slavery 
by political agitation of any kind. It is contented with 
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azmounciDg a new view to the world, and aronsing in it a 
new sentiment, which must of necessity involve the abolition 
of slavery and the recognition of the true equality of aU men 
with eadh other. In this respect we may here mention the 
Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon. A slave named Onesimus 
had escaped from his master Philemon at Colosse, had come 
to Eome, and been converted to Christ by the apostle, who 
was there in prison. St. Paul sent him back to his lawful 
master, with this letter of recommendation, in which it is said, 
among other things, vers. 10-12: "I beseech thee for my 
son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds, which in 
times past was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable (i.e. a 
true Onesimus) to thee and to me, whom I have sent again : 
thou therefore receive him that is mine own bowels." Also 
vers. 15, 16 : " Perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that 
thou shouldest receive him for ever ; not now as a slave, but 
more than a slave, a brother beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto thee, both in the flesh (i.e, the civil 
and earthly relation) and in the Lord." A glimpse of 
apostolical authority is first seen in ver. 21 : "Having con- 
fidence in thy obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing that thou 
wilt also do more than I say." When we consider how much 
the slaves of antiquity were despised, and how a runaway 
slave, when once he fell into his master's hands, was usually 
treated, we shall soon be convinced that an entirely new view 
and feeling, which were to be the foundation of a thorough 
transformation of social relations, were here asserting them- 
selves. We commend to every one a careful perusal of this 
short epistle in its whole context. It is one of the most 
refined and charming that has ever been written. 

§ 60. 

It is just this estimation of bodily labour which plainly 
shows how Christianity, which everywhere honours corporeity, 
introduced an entirely new element into social relations. 
While agriculture was held in honour among the Greeks and 
Romans, and a Cincinnatus was not ashamed to follow the 
plough, handicraft was, on the contrary, thought very meanly 
o£ "The business of the artisan," says Cicero, "is sordid 
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work ; nothing noble is compatible with the workshop." For 
these reasons handicraft was left to slaves or the half free. 
Christianity, on the contrary, ennobled it, and gave its sanction 
to the totally different view, already prevalent among the 
Israelites, by whom manual labour was highly esteemed, and 
who required even the scribes to be acquainted with some 
kind of trada Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, was a 
carpenter, and, according to tradition, the Saviour of the world 
Himself worked at his foster-father's trade. The Apostle 
Paul, in addition to his great labours for the kingdom of God, 
practised the craft of a tent and cloth maker. In his letters 
to the Church at Thessalonica, whose members appear to have 
consisted for the most part of artisans, he exhorts them to 
work with their own hands, adding the significant saying, 
that " if any one will not work, neither let him eat " (2 Thess. 
iiL 10). As a motive to labour he also brings forward this 
purpose : *' That he may have to give to him that needeth " 
(Eph. iv. 28). The importance attained first in the Christian 
world by labour, may be perceived by the trade guilds of the 
Middle Ages, which were combinations not merely for common 
work, but also for the promotion of all and every interest of 
life. Workmen and apprentices lived under one roof with 
their master and mistress; and the guilds or corporations, 
held together by the bond of the same Christian faith, took 
upon themselves the care of providing for the sick. The 
individual was, with respect to his moral conduct, constantly 
under the control of the whole. Great ability was developed 
by their corporate agency, and the great artists who built 
Cologne Cathedral and Strasburg Minster were produced from 
their midst A sharp contrast was here manifested to that 
depreciation which the slave and his work had to endure in 
the ancient world. 

Chnstianity — though chiefly and above all intent on 
gaining individual souls for the heavenly citizenship — also 
exercises, by means of its evangelical principle of liberty and 
equality, its peculiar view of riches and poverty, and its 
ennoblement of bodily labour, a refining and reforming 
influence upon civil society, even with respect to the questions 
of the right distribution of property and the prosperity of 
nations. In proportion as nations suffer themselves to be 
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pervaded by the principles of Christianity, and therefore in 
proportion as the material interests of life are subordinated to 
its higher and spiritual interests^ and are regulated thereby, 
in other words, by the aims of humanity and of the kingdom 
of Qod, will a path be opened for a juster and more, con- 
sistent distribution of property, and the extremes of riches and 
poverty, of superfluity and want, be equalized Where these 
extremes prevail, it is always a sign that a nation is not yet 
penetrated by Christian principles, or that a declension from 
Christianity has taken place, and heathen principles have re- 
gained influence and authority. The assertion that Christianity 
has nothing to do with the nation and national prosperity, 
cannot but lead to the assertion that morality has nothing to 
do with political economy, that only a material, and not by 
any means an ethical, importance is to be attributed to the 
notions of riches and poverty, labour and wages, and that 
political economy, when seeking to discover the best means 
and lever for national prosperity, must confine itself to inves- 
tigating the natural laws of society (the laws of production, of 
the relation between production and consumption, of the rise 
and fall of values and prices, of population, etc.), without at 
the same time bringing these laws into relation with those of 
the moral government of the world. On the contrary, the 
very problem which this science has to solve, is how to place 
human profiting by natural laws under obedience to moral 
lawa It will then be seen that ''godliness has the promise 
not only of the future, but also of the present life " (1 Tim. 
iv. 8), and that both a partial individualism and a partied 
socialism, so far as each asserts itseK in political economy, 
first find their corrective and their higher truth in the ethic 
socialism of Christianity. 



POLmCO-ECONOMIC INDIVIDUALISAI. 

The labour Question. 
§ 61. 

Partial individualism in political economy came to light and 
was vindicated with special emphasis in Adam Smith's cele- 
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brated work, On the Wealth of Nations, its Nature and Catues 
(1776), which has since become the main foundation of the 
political economy of modem liberalism. Smith gained by it 
the world-wide renown of raising political economy to the 
rank of a science, and opened an abundance of hitherto 
unanticipated views into the natural laws of human society. 
But with all the greatness of his genius, and notwithstanding 
the acknowledgment which must . be paid to his real merits, 
it must be confessed that the system itself is a purely 
naturaUstic one, and treats moral requirements with utter 
indifference. The ideas of the man were really developed 
under the influence of the French Encyclopaedists, by personal 
intercourse with Helvetius and D'Alembert, and the financiers 
Turgot and Quesnai. The opinions prevailing in those circles 
were thoroughly naturalistic, and exclusively directed to the 
possessions of this world, while heaven, and the Christian 
representation of the super^nundane destiny of man were more 
and more lost sight of and transformed into shadows. Self- 
interest was accounted the ruling principle in the morality 
of this circle, and it was supposed that its own immediate 
interest must also be the ruling principle in the morality of 
the nation. 

That the ethical element is entirely absent in the views of 
Adam Smith, at least as they are laid down in this epoch- 
making work, is evident from the fact that he always makes 
the greatest possible quantity of material possessions the sole 
aim to be pursued, without in any way considering its relation 
to the higher tasks of human life. The division of labour and 
free competition are regarded by him as the means by which 
this aim is to be attained. By labour, however, he means 
only physical, which in his eyes is alone " productive,'* labour. 
Artists, scholars, physicians, preachers, statesmen and officials 
are unproductive and barren, because only nourished and 
supported by the labour of others, — an assertion founded on 
the idea that bodily nourishment and sensiums enjoyment are 
the chief and most important interests of the nation. Labour 
itself is viewed as only the necessary means for the attainment 
of riches and the enjoyments of sense, and not as at the same 
time a duty resulting from the destination of man, and in the 
performance of which he is to find pleasure and satisfaction. 
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Labour is tlius deprived of its dignity. The labourer is 
regarded not, properly speaking, as a man, but only as 
impersonal labour-power, as an instrument which, as soon as 
it is used up and worn out, is replaced by a new one. From 
this point of view this system also desires that the wages paid 
to day-labourers, and to servants of every kind, should suffice 
to transpose all into a condition in which they may propagaXt 
the race of day-labourers and workmen, because society is ever 
needing fresh instruments. 

The object in question is promoted by the division of labour, 
by means of which production may be much increased. For 
the skill of the individual workman is materially enhanced if 
he devotes himself exclusively to the preparation of one and 
the same object, while the time is also spared which would be 
lost by going from one kind of work to another. This division 
of labour takes place chiefly by the emplojnment of mouMnery. 
To use an example quoted by Adam Smith, take the work of the 
pinmakers. By means of machinery, such a division of labour 
takes place that one draws out the wire, another straightens 
it, a third cuts it up, a fourth points it, and a fifth prepares it 
to receive a head. Two different manipulations are required 
for the preparation of this pin's head ; the fastening it on is 
again an independent business, and polishing the pin is another. 
And, finally, it is a separate kind of work to stick the pins in 
papers. Thus the one trade of pinmaking is divided into 
about eighteen different kinds of work, each of which is, in 
some factories, executed by different hands ; while in others, 
one person perhaps undertakes two or three. Adam Smith 
says that he saw ten persons, some of whom executed two or 
three different offices one after the other, finish twelve pounds 
of pins in one day. There are 4000 pins of medium size in 
a pound, so that these ten persons made together 48,000 pins 
in a day. But if they had all worked apart and independently, 
without any of them having been specially taught one of the 
above-named knacks, not one would certainly have produced 
twenty, perhaps not even a single pin a day.* Excellent, 
however, as this may be, the moral question will arise, whether 
it is an employment worthy of a man, to devote his time, nay, 

' Smith, WtaUh o/NatUms, I. 7 sqq. (4th ed. London 1876). Comp. Roscher, 
tUe Chrundhgeder NcUioruUChononUe, 9 Anfl., Stattgurt 1871, p. 121. 
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the greater part of his life, to putting on pins' heads. In this 
too greatly extended division of labour the doubtful moral 
element consists in the circumstance, that this enormous 
production of things takes place at the cost of men. For how 
must it be with the mind of a man who has during a long 
series of years passed the hours of the day, and perhaps many 
of the night, in an absolutely unintellectual employment, in 
which the mental part of his being is utterly idle, nay, in 
which he himself at last becomes a piece of machinery I When 
we contemplate the division and subdivision of labour which 
is ever going on, and whose sole aim it is to produce the 
greatest possible amount of material commodities for the 
embellishment of this or that great industrial exhibition, we 
are involuntarily reminded of the saying of Christ: "What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? " 

It was in direct opposition to the system prevailing in his 
time, when the State carried beyond all bounds the guardian- 
ship of its subjects, and when guilds and corporations, with 
oppressive privileges restrictive of all free development, were 
the order of the day, that Adam Smith brought forward his 
demand for free competition in all departments. He taught 
that the State must keep aloof, must not interfere, must follow 
the principle of laissez faire, laissez alter ; that if a statesman 
should give directions to private individuals how to dispose 
of their capital, he not only gave himself useless trouble, 
but was arrogating to himself an authority which ought not 
to be conceded to any individual, or assembly, or town 
council ; that the sole duty of the State was to remove the 
old restrictions, which had too much repressed individual 
liberty, and made free movement and life impossible. For 
Adam Smith regards it as a law of nature, that every one 
best knows how to manage his own affairs, and that the 
economical activity of the individual, though put in motion by 
the spring of self-interest, by care for his own advantage, must 
nevertheless lead to what is most beneficial to the common 
prosperity; that each, while labouring for himself, is at the 
same time labouring for the whole.^ Thus common prosperity 
is the natural result of general selfishness. But it is just at 

^ Smith, WeaUh o/KaOons, II. 42 sqq. 
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this point that the moral element of the system in question is 
donbtfuL For free competition, when not restrained hj higher 
considerations, is only a naturalistic, a physical principle. 
And what is thus indirectly introduced is the right of the 
stronger, a kind of club-law, a war of all against all, such as 
is presented to us in the animal kingdom, in which free 
competition for all the goods of life takes place on the largest 
scale, and the weaker creatures are constantly being destroyed 
by the stronger. The ethic element called forth by free 
competition is said indeed to consist in the arousing and 
strengthening of personal moral power. But then free com- 
petition must be restricted by certain conditions. It must, 
for instance, take place only between equals. For a lame man 
to compete with a racer, a poor retail dealer with a rich 
capitalist, a small peasant proprietor with a great landholder, 
can by no means conduce to the strengthening of moral power, 
and will lead to nothing else than to the supremacy of the 
material in the name of liberty, and to its inevitable possession 
of the rewards of victory. Nor wiU the assertions of Adam 
Smith hold good, that the welfare of society is best promoted by 
the principle of non-intervention, that every one who promotes 
his own interest gives an impulse to the interest of the whole, 
and that general prosperity is the natural result of individual 
selfishness. It is a notion untenable by its very nature, 
that a state of justice should ever be brought about by 
the satisfaction and exercise of mere natural impulse, when 
righteousness belongs to an entirely different world, and must 
originate from an entirely different side than that of mere 
nature and the natural man. On the contrary, we may even 
without, and prior to, the testimony of experience be convinced, 
that to let nature and its powers rule in moral relations can 
lead only to social confusion. Besides, experience has taught 
us, that while free competition has indeed abolished former 
monopolies and the evUs therewith connected, it has brought 
into existence a new monoply, viz. that of capital, under the 
oppression of which countless numbers have fallen into a 
condition which does not essentially differ from that of the 
slaves of antiquity. 
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§ 62. 

Capital does not mean the same as property or riches, so 
far as these are employed either in the defraying of necessary 
expenses or the procuring and contriving of enjoyments, or 
are even only laid by in the form of a collected store. 
Capital, on the contrary, is productive property, such as 
is applied to the production of fresh property in progressive 
alternation, and is therefore inseparable from investTtufrvt. In 
the old heathen world, and in the Middle Ages, the use of 
capital was only to a small extent developed. In ancient 
times there were great, nay, enormous possessions, consisting 
chiefly in landed property and slaves, not in investments and 
stocks, although these occur, in their earliest form, in the 
ancient world in the disposition or " employment " (occupcUio) 
of large sums of money. In the Middle Ages there were also 
large possessions, but these consisted chiefly in natural 
produce, and service which dependants were obliged to render 
to their lords and superiors. Capital could not attain de- 
velopment, because this was hindered by a mass of restrictions 
or particular legal appointments connected with the feudal 
system of the times, its guilds and corporations, its privileges 
and monopolies. Capital first made its appearance on a large 
scale in the commerce which was carried on in the fifteenth 
century with the East by way of Venice. The restrictions 
just mentioned were here removed. After the discovery by 
the Portuguese of a sea-passage to India, the brothers Fugger 
of Augsburg sent a whole expedition to the East, and, besides 
covering their expenses of 1000 ducats, made a net profit of 
175,000 ducats. And this means capital and investment 
Even Luther speaks of the mighty riches of the Fuggers, and 
tells us that they lent the emperor twelve tons of gold for his 
wars ; and that a Fugger, being once summoned for the pay- 
ment of a property tax, replied that he did not know how 
rich he was, nor how much he possessed, and therefore could 
not pay the tax ; that his money was dispersed throughout 
the world, in Turkey, Greece, Alexandria, France, Portugal, 
England, Poland ; but that he would pay the tax for what he 
possessed in Augsburg.^ 

1 Luther's Werke, Walch'sche Ausg., XXII. 819. 
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It will not be without interest to mention here what 
position Luther took with respect to this new phenomenon. 
He is very doubtful about it, and thinks that it cannot be 
right, ie. not according to God's commands. He uses the 
strongest expressions against umry and trading in interest, by 
which 80 many had already been brought to poverty. He 
equally blames the trading companies, then just introduced, as 
nothing else than monopolies ; for these companies get goods 
of all kinds into their hands, do what they wiU with them, 
raise and lower prices according to their desire, oppress and 
ruin clU small traders, as the pike does the smaller fish in the 
toater, as though they were the lords of God's creatures, and 
free from all the laws of faith and love.^ Hence comes it 
that spice is so dear. This year they raise the price of 
ginger, next year that of safiron, etc. ; and they know how 
to manage so as to suffer neither loss nor harm. For if at 
one time they lower the price of ginger, they will reimburse 
themselves upon saffron, and so forth; so as to be at all 
times secure of the largest profit" But this he argues is 
contrary to the nature of temporal possessions, which God 
has appointed to be subject to danger and insecurity. They 
have, however, found out how to make certain and constant 
profit with uncertain temporal wares. The whole world is 
impoverished by them, and thus all money must fall into and 
swim in their bag. *^ Kings and rulers ought to see to and 
forbid such doings ; but they are, I hear, sharers and directors 
of them, and Isa. L 23 still holds good: 'Thy princes are 
rebellious and companions of thieves.' They sometimes hang 
a thief who has stolen a whole or half-florin, and they transact 
business with those who steal and plunder the whole world : 
great thieves hang the small ones. If the companies are to 
remain, justice and honesty will be overthrown ; and if justice 
and honesty are to remain, the companies must falL A bridle 
must be put into the mouihs of the Fuggers and all such 
companies!' He also laments the luxury which has come 
into the country from India and Calicut, with these spices, 
these gold stuffs and silver vessels, things which are of no 
use but only for magnificence. He complains also of the 
deceptions of merchants, who put pepper, ginger and saffron 
^ Luther's Werhe, Walch'sche Aiisg., X. 119. 
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into damp cellars, that they may weigh the heavier; who 
adulterate their goods by artificial colouring, and such like 
practices. On the whole, he is of opinion that it would be 
far better to promote and extend agriculture, and to restrict 
trade, pointing at the same time to the fact that there is so 
much land still untilled.^ 

For the rest, it was just the Beformation which gave an 
impulse to the further development of capital, by mainly 
contributing to the overthrow of mediaeval restrictions. Un- 
fortunately, however, it did something more than this ; for in 
its secularization of the property of the Eomish Church, it by 
no means paid sufficient attention to what became of it in 
a social point of view, — though this was in some degree con- 
sulted by the foundation of hospitals and schools, — suffered 
property to be purchased under price by certain individuals, 
and really squandered it^ Not till much later, not indeed 
till the French Revolution, was trade entirely emancipated 
from the restrictions of law. . It was then that free competi- 
tion, which had already been advocated by Adam Smith, came 
into full play, and capital attained its full development The 
liberal State, which delights in life and motion, in the conflict 
of forces, faithfully obeys the directions of Adam Smith not 
to interfere in the matter, and only takes care that private 
property and personal safety shall be unmolested. It confines 
itself, as Lassalle expresses it, to performing " the office of a 
night watchman,'' and in other respects follows the maxim of 
laissez /aire and laissez passer. " Every one is now at liberty 
to become a millionaire." Thus an entirely new class is being 
formed in modem society, that of the millionaires, or of the 
aristocracy of wealth, a class in which modem Judaism takes 
a high position, exercising, like a Midgard serpent encircling 
the world, an oppressive supremacy over nations and rulers. 

§ 63. 

It cannot be disputed that free competition has contributed 
to the development of many forces and promoted the welfare 
of numbers. "Sot can it be denied that capital is of greater 
importance to society, when extensive undertakings are in 

* Luther's Werke, W. A., X. 894. » K. Marx, Das CapUal, p. 760. 
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question^ when a general economic intercourse and exchange 
prevail, and when, in contrast to a merely national, a world- 
wide political economy is called into existence. Bat as little 
can it be denied, that free competition has diffused misfortune 
and poverty among a far greater number of persons, that 
thousands upon thousands have to fight for their daily bread 
a desperate battle, in which they at length utterly succumb 
to the stronger. And this fact it is that has produced the 
so-called labour question, which has now become world-exciting, 
and may well be called one big with the future destiny of 
civil society. In this respect we think first of all of the 
lot of factory operatives in the great manufacturing districts 
and countries, where thousands of poor workmen are in a 
state of absolute dependence upon some rich master manu- 
facturer. These great manufacturers compete with each 
other, and the poor workmen also compete by " underbidding 
each other" {i,e. by asking lower wages) for the sake of 
getting work for their daily maintenance. 

The relation between employers and employed is no longer 
a personal, but an impersonal one, a relation between two 
things, as is indeed shown even in the ordinary terms capital 
and labour, by which this impersonal contrast is expressed. 
The workman counts for just so much labour. And it is this 
labour-power which he sells for a certain time to his employer, 
who regards it like any other commodity. This newly arisen 
relation is distinguished from the slavery of the ancient 
world only by the fact that the slave was bound to a single 
master, while the workman is bound to the whole class of 
employers. As soon as the employer dismisses him, or closes 
his factory, the workman is left to live upon air; on this 
account he is obliged to seek work, and to take it wherever 
and under whatever conditions he can at the moment get it. 
His existence and that of his family is one of complete 
insecurity, and is exposed to all kiQds of chance ; he lives 
from hand to mouth, and has no sort of certainty about his 
fature. 

When, moreover, we look at the kind of life prevailing 
in factories, a life which has been often enough described, we 
find that the work, as already pointed out, is, in consequence 
of the manifold division of labour introduced by machinery. 
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insipid and joyless, and one which blunts and destroys the 
intellect For the workman is nothing more than a piece of 
flesh and blood machinery, inserted among the steel and 
iron portions, to work along with them. FamUy life properly 
so called, that foundation of a morally healthy human 
existence, is impossible in his case. As a rule, he is married 
and has a numerous famUy, — ^for the proletariate multiplies 
exceedingly, just as it was formerly said of the children of 
Israel, the more the Egyptians oppressed them the more they 
increased, — ^but a comfortable life at his own fireside he is 
utterly ignorant of. Not only himself, but his wife and 
children must work at the factory from morning till night, 
and that apart from each other. Just because machinery 
enables muscular power to be dispensed with, women and 
children — and even very small children— can be employed. 
Nay, the fingers of little children are, eg. in lace factories, 
more skUful in tying threads than those of grown persons. 
The mother, being obliged to work all day long at the factory, 
becomes more and more unskilled in fulfilling the duties of a 
wife and mother, and totally inexperienced in matters pertaining 
to domestic Ufa She has to entrust such children as do not 
work in the factory to the care of the incompetent and neglect- 
ful, or to give them opium, brandy, and such things to sleep 
them. Nor does bodily health suffer less than mind and heart 
by this factory life. The rate of mortality among children and 
adults is a frightful one. Swarms of children especially are 
sacrificed to the steam-engine as to a modem Moloch. This 
mischief began at the dose of the last century, when English 
manufacturers, representing to the Government that, under 
existing commercial circumstances, ' they were no longer 
capable of competing with foreigners, the otherwise great and 
highly revered William Pitt uttered these terrible words, the 
whole bearing of which he could then scarcely have contem- 
plated: "Take the children." And they were taken, and 
devoted to a premature death. At all events, manufactures 
so flourished thereby, that free competition could be continued. 
That this is, however, a new heathenism, and that of the 
most flagrant kind, scarcely needs proo£^ Adults die off in 

^ Heiaclil, The Labour QueaHon and SocMitm, Munich 1874, p. 72. Clu 
Peiin, Ire iravaU du enfarUs employ49 dans lea mantufacturei, 1874. 
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their best years, not' merely because their lives are shortened 
by scanty and sometimes unwholesome fare, but because factory 
work itself in a heated, moist, impure atmosphere, is evidently, 
in many respects, prejudicial to healtL Malformation of the 
limbs, in consequence of the unnatural position to which the 
bodies of the workmen are in many instances confined, 
scrofulous and lung diseases, are the ordinary results of such 
employment. Large quantities of fine dust, t,g, in cotton and 
flax mills, are also constantly flying about, which being 
inhaled by the workers, cause affections of the chest, accom- 
panied with spitting of blood. And this equally applies to 
the dust inhaled in the polishing of steel or gold. 

Similar phenomena also appear outside the sphere of factory 
work properly so called. We need here only mention the 
young girls employed in dressmaking and millinery estab- 
lishments, where Uie finery of the rich and aristocratic is 
prepared, and the often-discussed London needlewomen, who, 
according to Engel's description,^ generally live in a state of 
great poverty in small garrets, where as many as possible are 
huddled together, and where during the winter months the 
animal heat of the inhabitants is often the sole means of 
warmth. These unfortunate creatures sit bent over their 
work, and sew from four or five in the morning till midnight, 
ruining their health and eyes in the course of a few years, 
and preparing for themselves an early grave, without being 
able, with all their industry, to procure the barest necessaries. 
The invention of the sewing-machine has made the lot of 
these poor seamstresses a still harder one. For the smallest 
and most imperfect sewing-machine can do as much as four or 
five needlewomen. Excellent, therefore, as this invention may 
in itself be, it at all events contributes in no small degree to 
diminish the need of hand-sewing, and to lower its price. 

It is indeed maintained on the part of liberalism and 
capitalists, that these descriptions, and the still further details 
in socialistic works, — as, e.^., that of Engel just named, a some-, 
what old (1848) but not therefore obsolete treatise, lately corro- 
borated and continued by Marx (deu CapitcU, Hamb., 2d ed. 
1873), — are but one-sided and exaggerated views of the true 
state of affairs. Kone, however, of the facts stated by these 
* EngelB, Die Lage der arMtenden Clam in England^ Leipdg 1848. 

ftp. STS. Urn K 
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authors has been weakened ; and men whose intelligence and 
impartiality cannot be denied, declare that, much as has been 
done in particular cases for the improvement of the work- 
man's lot, and much as noble employers, with hearts fuU of zeal 
for himian welfare, have in this respect done and sacrificed, 
the great evil still very generally exists, and, in the name of 
philanthropy, absolutely demands a remedy.^ It is also pointed 
out, that just in England, where the loudest complaints are 
heard, several enactments have been made on the part of the 
State to protect workmen against the caprice of employers, e,g, 
by means of an inspection on behalf of the State of the sani- 
tary conditions of localities, especially with respect to ventila- 
tion and construction, also enactments concerning the houra 
of labour and the employment of women and children. Bat 
this appeal to Government orders is a condenmation of the 
whole system, and concedes that the State must not content 
itself with following the laissez faire principle, but must 
hy active interposition set a limit to the freedom granted, and 
that therefore Adam Smith's theory, according to which the 
State must keep quite aloof from the matter, is untenable. 
What has, however, been as yet effected by the State in 
this matter is but a trifle, and, on the whole, of slight 
importance. 

It is said that ''the condition of workmen is their own 
fault, because, even when they have abundant wages, they do 
not lay by, but live only for the moment, following the 
maxim : A short life and a meny one ; that they are addicted 
to two vices, to immorality — ^which is indeed promoted by the 
association of men and women at the same work — and to 
drunkenness. It is said that every Saturday afternoon, after 
the payment of the weekly wages, thousands of workmen are 
seen drunk ; and lastly, that they are irreligious, and never go 
to church when allowed, being infected by materialistic and 
atheistic doctrines." All these reproaches may be well 
founded, and we will dispute none of them. But, we ask, 
is it to be wondered at if this is the case ? And when we 
contemplate with horror the wild and godless nature which is 
developed by factoiy life, ought the prevailing feeling to be 

^ Comp. Scbaffle, KapUalismuB und Socialigmus, Tubingen 1870, p. 426. 
Plener, Die enQlUche FabrikgedetSigi^ung, Vienna 1S71. 
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indignation and anger, and not rather the deepest compassion ? 
Is it the personal guilt of individuals which here encounters 
us, or the guilt of the whole civil community ? And is it so 
strange a thing that these people should be improvident, when 
they cannot lay by enough to secure themselves a permanent 
home and an existence under its protection, and that they 
should choose to procure themselves increased enjoyment for 
a few days, during which they consume what could have only 
afforded them help for a few weeks ? Is it to be wondered 
at, that they are addicted to the above-named vices, when 
pleasures of a higher and nobler nature are inaccessible to 
them? Is it marvellous that they should lend an ear to 
the materialistic and atheistic doctrines of the age, if no one 
cares for their mental development ? For what has hitherto 
been done for them by Sunday and night-schools has not 
proved particularly eflBcient. And if they are without Chris- 
tianity, for the inward appropriation and practice of which 
the needful time is scarcely afforded them, and which — and 
this applies especially to England — ^is often offered them in 
diy dogmatic formulas, and introduces them into sectarian 
controversies, in which they, of course, feel no interest, what 
else is there for them than the barren doctrines of unbelief 
and negation ? — doctrines which at all times find an ally in 
the heart of the natural and unconverted man, and whose 
correctness is also confirmed in their eyes by their wretched ex- 
perience of the miseries of this life. They form, in opposition 
to the optimist view of life prevailing among the bourgeoisie 
and capitalists, a pessimist view of life. What Carlyle once 
said of the operatives in English cotton factories, applies to 
many workmen : " This worid is for them no home, but a 
dingy prison-house of reckless unthrift, rebellion, rancour, 
indignation against themselves and against all men Is it a 
green, flowery world, with an ever azure sky stretched over 
it, the work and government of a God ; or a murky, simmering 
Tophet, of copperas-fumes, cotton-fuzz, gin-riot, wrath and 
toil, created by a demon, governed by a demon ? " Byron, 
with his bitter satire on social relations, has found many 
readers among these English workmen, who, by means of the 
lectures and readings lately instituted for them, have been 
able to acquire a certain amount of education. The repre- 
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sentations, too, of the life of Christ by Strauss and Benan, 
have not a few readers among the working-classes. 

The sting which this social problem bears in it is still 
further envenomed, when we contemplate the multitudes 
willing to work for even the lowest pay, who are out of em- 
ployment. There are thousands of individuals in the great 
cities of Europe, who get up in the morning without knowing 
whence they shall that day get the most scanty support, who 
often do not even know where they shall lay their heads next 
night, and will have to sleep in the open air. Many of 
these, when imable to procure some small chance occupation, 
pass their days in begging and stealing. This large number 
of unemployed poor leads us to another element of social 
misery, viz. over-poptUatim, whence arises a whole class of 
supernumeraries, of superfluous persons, ie, of persons for 
whom society has no room and no use. Adam Smith's cele- 
brated disciple, Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834), in his 
JSssay on Population (1798), declares it an absurdity that 
every human being should, because he has come into the 
world, have a right to the means of subsistence. The poor 
man, he says, who cannot support himself and his family, did 
not before his birth ask society whether it would have him. 
If, then, he comes to the festive table of nature, and finds no 
seat and no cover laid for him, nature thus declares to him 
that he had better take himself off. Malthus is of opinion 
that we should always strive against a disproportion between 
the existing means of support and the numbers of the popula- 
tion, that nature itself opposes and i*emedies over-population 
by diseases, pestilences and war, by famine and starvation, 
and that it is folly to keep alive, by benevolent and provident 
institutions, the supernumerary population, and so to enable 
and encourage them to increase and multiply, and thus 
enhance the evil in question. Hence every one should be 
left to provide for himself, and the principle of free competi- 
tion be strictly obeyed. He exhorts the proletariate, if they 
would not die of starvation, not to have so many children, 
whom they must afterwards provide for; and disciples of 
Malthus have moreover proposed to let the little superfluous 
children die a painless death by the fumes of charcoal I But 
certainly this thoroughly heathenish and heartless view will 
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satisfy no one who still bows before the behests of morality 
and religion. It is difficult to understand how Malthus, who 
was originally a clergyman, could, while holding such opinions, 
preach the gospel to the poor. We by no means deny that 
the Malthusian view of the disproportion between the means 
of support and the number of the poptdation, between food 
and the mouths requiring it, has often enough found sad 
confirmation in the actual state of things. But for our part, 
we cannot but persevere in the view that this disproportion 
is more the fault of man than of nature, that it must be con- 
tended against and overcome by moral means, and indeed by 
the efforts not only of individuals but of the whole community, 
by the better jrield of lands now lying untilled, by a more 
equitable distribution of existing stores, etc. 

The solution of the great problem which the individualism 
and political economy of Adam Smith have evidently left 
unsolved, has been attempted in an entirely opposite way, 
viz. by Socialism, although many socialistic experiments must 
be regarded as mere dreams and delusiona Any one ac^ 
quainted with human nature will not find it altogether un- 
natural if the so-called supernumeraries, who are rejected 
from the great table of nature, should declare themselves to 
be those really entitled to places, and regard the capitalists as 
the superfluous who can be dispensed with, or that even if 
they are willing still to grant them a place, they should at 
all events desire an entirely different division of property. 

UTOPIAN AND REVOLUTIONARY SOCDLLISM. 

§ 64. 

While one-sided individualism, or liberalism, proceeds from 
that notion of liberty which the French Revolution developed, 
at the expense of equality, one-sided socialism arises from the 
eqwdiiy which it, on the other hand, asserts at the expense 
of liberty. It desires to abolish tmnatural distinctions among 
individuals, insists upon fellowship and brotherhood, and de- 
mands the same rights and the same property for all The 
simplest way of attaining this seems to be to do away with 
all private property and private earnings, and to transform 
dvil society into one great common household, in which 
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neither this man nor that, hut the whole community, is the 
great capitalist and employer, whose part it is to make an 
equitable distribution to all of both labour and profit 

The notion is an old one, and has already been frequently 
carried out in poetic descriptions — a circumstance suflSciently 
testifying to the fact, that it belongs rather to an imaginary 
world than to this earth. It is found so early as in Plato's books 
" of the State," and has frequently reappeared since his time 
in those numerous " political romances," which have developed 
socialistic and communistic views, and contained at the same 
time an indirect condemnation and satire of the imperfect 
and often unjust state of affairs actually existing. Among 
those, perhaps the most important is the famous work of Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England in the time of 
Henry vm., concerning the newly discovered island of Utopia 
(1516).^ Utopia (nowhere) is an island in the South Sea, 
surrounded on all sides by hidden rocks, and therefore in- 
accessible to any unprovided with Utopian pUots. This State, 
founded by a sage of the name of Utopus, and numbering one 
and a half million citizens, possesses a purely democratic 
government, with officials freely elected, and a head of the State 
holding office for life. Eveiy forty persons form a social group, 
placed under common guidance; thirty such groups are under a 
president, and three hundred under a chief president. At the 
head of the general administration of affairs is a senate, which 
assembles under the presidency of the head of the State. 
Liberty is protected by the democratic constitution, while the 
main thought determining the whole is equality. 

When one city in Utopia has been seen, all have been seen. 
It has fifty-four splendid cities, with straight streets running 
in parallel lines, all of equal size, all built on the same plan. 
The houses of each street are exactly like each other in 
arrangement, and lest the inhabitants should acquire a taste 
for, and take pleasure in private property, they are redistributed 
by lot every tenth year. Behind each house is a garden, the 
care and cultivation of which is committed to its occupant 
Bound each city lie well-defined plots of land, with dwellings 
and farm buildings, the farming of these fields giving occupation 

1 Rudhart, Thomas Mams, Niirnberg 1829, p. 122 sqq. Mario, System der 
WeUCkanomie, Gaasel 1859, toL I. Div. II. p. 449 sqq. 
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on an average to forty persons. The Utopians dwell alternately 
in the country and the city ; and all, women as well as men, 
are compelled to undertake field work, with which they com- 
bine some kind of handicraft They are obliged to work six 
hours a day, three in the forenoon, three in the afternoon, and 
the overseer watches to see that none are idle during working 
hours. The rest of their time is devoted partly to art and 
science, on which lectures are given to both men and women, 
and partly to recreation. If any one desires to take a 
journey, he has to obtain permission to do so. Wherever he 
goes, he is entertained free of cost, but is obliged, in return, 
to take his share in the kind of work with which he is ac- 
quainted. All the workmen, i.e. all citizens, without distinction, 
bring their productions to a general warehouse in the centre of 
their own quarter of the town, whence what every one needs 
is delivered to him. The government provides that the pro- 
ductions of the coimtry shall be distributed in due proportions 
at the general imrehaum, and itself carries on commerce with 
other countries, for the purpose of transporting elsewhere such 
special produce of the land as is not required at home. 

The Utopians lead a happy life, understanding by happiness 
such a life as is appointed them by nature and reason only. 
They enjoy good health, and sickness rarely occurs among 
them. They have, however, hospitals outside the towns, in 
which the sick are tended. The Utopians retire to rest in the 
evening when the clock strikes eight, sleep eight hours, and 
consequently rise at four in the morning. Their dress is 
simple, tasteful and convenient, not subject to the changes of 
fashion, but settled once for all, and tiie same for all indi- 
viduals of the same sex. Their meals are provided by different 
housekeepers in turns, and partaken of at common tables. 
During meals there are lectures or musia 

The Utopians lead not only a moral, but also a religious life. 
They have magnificent temples, and a highly respected but 
not very numerous class of priests, a circumstance arising 
from the view that but few are fitted for this high vocation. 
They possess religious liberty, and are of various religions. 
But no one in Utopia can enjoy the right of citizenship who 
does not believe in a personal God and a life after death. 

They strictly insist on the sacredness of marriage, and 
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adultery is very severely punished. They marry early, but 
over-populatioii is avoided by colonization. Legislation is 
simple, and lawsuits uncommon ; great crimes occur only as 
strange exceptions. These are punished by the offender being 
made a slave, and bound with golden fetters, for Utopians have 
a deep contempt for gold. All despicable vessels, chamber 
utensils, etc., are made of gold and silver, while those destined 
to more honourable uses are made of earth or glass. Pearls 
and diamonds may only be used by children as playthings. 

Among the various Utopias, we may mention Fenelon's 
TiUmaqvs, in which, in a series of imaginary pictures, he has 
anticipated the French revolutionary ideas, not merely of liberty, 
but of equality. We have also to name a Utopia which has 
recently appeared in Danish literature, — ^F. C. Sibbem's " Am 
dem Jahre 2135," in which the talented author, who is chiefly 
known as an acute psychologist, sketches ideal pictures of the 
future. In this work, Europe appears as having entered upon 
socialistic and conmiunistic conditions, from which ancient, i.e. 
the present, Europe, " with its unhappy system of property, its 
anxiety for and need of the means of earning a living, that con- 
stant source of the conflict of all with all, inseparable from the 
rights of property and possession, which pervades all life, and 
has issued in terrible injustice," is contemplated with horror. 
The transition to a better state of affairs is not, however, made 
to take place, as one might fear, by means of a violent revolution, 
but, on the contrary, by an event which is, at the same time, 
natural and supernatural At the dose of the nineteenth 
century, the human race in Europe, tired, mentally exhausted 
and paralyzed, in consequence of the unnatural state in which 
intellectual life, and all that gives value to human existence, 
were being gradually extinguished, sinks into a slumber. This 
slumber is followed by a revival, which brings with it a happier 
state of thinga 

Whatever may be thought of this work, full as it is of 
Utopian notions of equality and religious paradoxes, no one 
can read it attentively without perceiving in it a spirit of true 
philanthropy, a large - heartedness for human welfare and 
sorrow, nor without encountering a multitude of profound and 
striking thoughts. The retrospect at Old Europe, at free com- 
petition, at the lot of factory operatives, and the deplorable 
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condition of needlewomen, at " the whole system of trjwle and 
business^ that battle-field and scene of action where all are 
striving for the one object, of obtaining, at the cost of others, 
by oppressing and repulsing others, by injuring and wearing 
out their minds, or even exposing their lives to the powers of 
darkness and destruction, by all kinds of art and cunning, the 
greatest possible riches, without asking how it fares with 
others " (I. 249), is the occasion of many pertinent remarks. 
With the disposition and opinions which are said to prevail 
in New Europe, we can but sympathize, for then " the life of 
the soul will everywhere be esteemed more important and 
essential than the bodily life, so that intellectual prosperity 
will be no more wasted, nay, choked and destroyed, for the 
sake of gaining all kind of material possessions" (I. 133); 
for then the welfare of the soul will be the main concern, no 
soul will be any more misused or sacrificed, and least of all 
will great works or undertakings be carried on by the destruc- 
tion of human souls (I. 112). With respect, however, to 
the new and more perfect state of things itself as here 
predicted, no greater value can be attributed to Sibbem's 
descriptions than he himself accords to the old English picture 
of * Utopia" 

If we regard these Utopias as only pleasing dreams, in 
which a refuge is sought from the csdamities of the times, 
the remark can scarcely be withheld, that such a life as that 
of the island of Utopia or the year 2135, must be extremely 
monotonous and tedious. The circumstances which are here 
conjured up are indeed idyllic, peaceful, harmonious, nay, 
paradisaic^ but they are circumstances in which there is 
scarcely a trace of the struggle and battle of life, nor even of 
its sorrowa The abundant variety of relations which life 
furnishes, and their developments ever increasing with in- 
creasing culture, are here suddenly resolved into the very 
simplest relations, at all events into such as seem to be 
composed of extremely few elements. They are, so to speak, 
prehistoric circumstances, into which we are to be transported. 
History, historical development, historical conflicts and des^ 
tinies, are out of the question in Utopia. life runs on day 
by day in a very uniform circle of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
working, studying and playing musia As long, however, as 
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we live upon earth, and have not arrived at the harmonies of 
eternity, which, moreover, will be far more various and many- 
toned than those of Utopian worlds, as long as we have still 
a history, we are ever relegated to the battles of life ; and 
there is in the present struggle for existence an element which 
can never wholly disappear from life in this world The 
importance to be attributed to all such romances rests mainly 
on the condemnation they pass upon the defects of existing 
systems ; also upon their keeping aUve the consciousness that 
a more perfect condition is to be aimed at, and laying down 
certain postulates, which the originators of these fancy pictures 
well know can be only approximately, and under great limita- 
tions, realized on this earth. 

§ 65. 

The matter is different when Utopian ideas are to be 
directly put into practice and realized, for they then become 
revolutionary, and threaten society with a chaotic confusion. 
This applies to Socialism, which has from time to time 
reappeared since the French Bevolution to the present day. 
Pure Communism desires a continuous equal division of aJl 
material possessions, a complete abolition of the rights of 
property and inheritance. Socialism, in the special party 
signification of the word, does not indeed expressly demand 
the abolition of private property and hereditary right, though 
both are really weakened and overthrown. But it does 
require the abolition of all private employment The direct- 
ing superiors of society are to distribute to each his work^ 
without reaping any advantage from it, for all profit comes 
to the society, which is to distribute it to its members. 
For this purpose, human beings must be divided into larger 
groups, consisting of a certain number of families, who live 
and work together in splendid dwellings (Phalansteria), 
specially constructed for the purpose. In these barrack-like 
buildings they perform all kinds of employment, among 
which, however, the industrial are the chief (Fourier). The 
revolutionary view of private property is expressed in the 
well-known saying of Proudhon: Za propridU ^ed le voL 
This severe-sounding saying is declaimed, however, to contain 
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no personal attack upon individual possessors of property. 
On the contrary, it is said to be an attack only upon the bad 
institutions and relations of society, the result of which 
is the general prevalence of injustice, and the exclusion of the 
majority from that share of property to which they have a 
well-founded claim. But the view of life on which the 
whole system is founded is not, as in the above-discussed 
romances, the ethic» but an essentially naturalistic and 
eudaemonistic one. Earthly enjoyment and the pleasures of 
sense are here esteemed the highest good, and the sole object 
of human life ; of this supreme good, all must henceforth be 
partakers. Certainly this kind of socialism has come forward 
with a certain tinge of religion also ; nay, it has appealed to 
Christ as the first socialist, who placed all men on a leveL 
It has promised to give the world a new Christianity, by 
asserting, in the place of the dogmas which have hitherto 
composed it, the authority of the commandment : Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. But the love of our neighbour 
thus proclaimed aims at nothing further than securing him 
the same share of sensuous pleasures which we desire for 
ourselves, a share in a complete carnal emancipation, 
including release from marriage and its sacred restraints. 
The deity here proclaimed is none other than nature, or the 
life of the all ; and the inmost core of a radically irreligious 
mode of thinking becomes more and more manifest, and 
proves itself openly hostile to Christianity and the Church. 
How love to one's neighbour fares, was shown in the ''Bed 
Bepublic," which raised its head in 1848 and 1871, and 
which, though overthrown, is constantly keeping Europe in a 
state of tension and fear, lest it should again arise with its 
cry of: War against palaces. Peace with cottages !'* 

This movement, notwithstanding the terror it inspires, has a 
relative justification in the presence of existing circumstances, 
as developed in all their injustice under the aegis of liberalism. 
It is undeniable that of all classes of society, the proletariate, 
the working or fourth class, must have most sensibly experi- 
enced that the French Bevolution was far from keeping what 
it promised. The French Bevolution proclaimed indeed 
pdiiieal equality, but to this day the proletariate must have 
been again and again convinced^ that of all the revolutions 
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that have taken place since 1789, no single one has rendered 
even the slightest contribution to social equality, to an equal 
participation in the actual possessions of life, but that, on the 
contrary, the ordinary distinctions have in this respect remained 
the same. It has found out that liberalism has, so to speak, 
fed it with formal political privileges, which are of no avail 
for the realities of life. It is therefore owing to something 
having its root in the state of afiTairs, that the social problem 
is ever more and more coming into the foreground, and the 
political becoming of secondary importance The contrast 
may be popularly expressed as follows : — ^The political question 
is : Who is to reign over me ? The social : What shall I live 
on to-morrow ? and so long as no satisfactory answer is given 
me to the latter, the political one is a matter of indifference, 
unless so far as it may help me to work and food. 

But here revolutionary socialism falls, besides, into the great 
error of so understanding the principle of equality, that human 
individuality is completely suppressed thereby. Its delusion 
is, that if the same education and the same external state of 
life were imparted to all men, all the differences now existing 
among them would disappear. In this respect spurious 
socialism is agreed with its great opponent, Adam Smith, who, 
though an individualist, yet advanced no further in his con- 
ception of individuality itself, than to be able, when the 
division of labour is spoken of, to assert that the difference 
between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher 
and a common street porter, seems to arise not so much from 
nature as from habit, custom and education. By nature a 
philosopher is not, in genius and disposition,* half so different 
from a street porter, as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a 
greyhound from a spaniel, or this last from a shepherd's dog."^ 
But this is by no means the case, as experience has a thousand 
times proved. For we daily see before our veiy eyes, children 
of the same parents, brought up in the same family, develope 
in a totally different manner, both intellectually and morally. 
Hence it is an error to maintain, as this socialism does, that 
all men have the same wants and are susceptible of the same 
pleasures, and an equal one to assert that all can be used for 
one and the same kind of labour, and are capable of perform- 

' Smith, We4xUh qf'IfatUms, I. 26. 
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ing work of the same value and quality. It is also connected 
with this principle of equality, to regard society, as this spurious 
socialism^ agreeing herein with liberalism falsely so called, 
does, not as an organism, but only as an aggregate of individuals, 
brought together in a merely external and mechanical manner. 
When society is, on the contrary, regarded as an organism, as 
a body furnished with many and different members, a rich 
variety is exhibited therein, and it seems simply absurd to 
attempt to deny the distinctions of higher and lower capacities, 
of higher and lower classes, and to place, for example, the 
work of a porter on a level with that of an artist, poet, or 
learned investigator, the day's work of a factory operative with 
that of a statesman. And just as the kind of work is of an 
entirely different quality, so also is there an infinite differ- 
ence in the wants of life, and the views of what makes life 
enjoyabla 

The suppression of individuality comes forward most plainly 
in the abolition of all the rights of private property. Without 
personal possession, a personal life, properly so called, is utterly 
inconceivable. Every individual needs a certain amount of 
the things of this world to call his own, to dispose of, and to 
which, as his extended temporalities, he bears, so to speak, a 
proportion. Without such property the individual personality 
cannot attain its proper development The personal existence 
or position in life remains without support so long as it lacks 
the means or instruments of its indiWdual self-assertion, of 
performing its individual tasks and satisfying its individual 
requirements. In the one-sided socialistic State, personal 
enjoyment, properly so called, is quite out of the question, 
inasmuch as the individual cannot himself choose his pleasures, 
but must have them prescribed and distributed to him, either 
by the whole community or its leaders. The right of inherit- 
ofiee, moreover, ia inseparably united with the rights of property. 
Without the right of transmitting his property, a person loses 
his interest in the future, and therefore also his interest in 
frugality, having no prospect that the fruits of his labour will 
profit his successors. Beal personal work, too, such work as 
bears the impress of a man's special peculiarity, work which 
he has, as it were, stamped with his own image, with the 
talent bestowed on him by God, is out of the question. Tor 
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work is here assigned to individuals from without^ as seems 
good to a board of presidents. Such a procedure must of 
necessity quench all love of work, and blunt all enthusiasm in 
any special art employment, the more so that the idle receives 
as much as the diligent, and that it is just individual talent 
and ability which finds neither respect nor appreciation. To 
obviate the insipid uniformity of work, it has indeed been 
proposed to let the workmen take turns at different employ- 
ments, according to their desire and inclination (Fourier). 
But this is to overlook the fact that such a change of work is 
at variance with the division of labour. For it is desired by 
means of the latter to ensure the attainment of proficiency in 
one or another special work, by confining one man exclusively 
to one kind of employment But how, we ask, will work be 
executed, if the same workman undertakes performances of the 
most various kind, and after a certain period has elapsed is 
transferred from one to another ? It is said indeed in Sibbem's 
"Tear 2135 "In the morning a tailor, at mid-day a cooper 
or turner, in the evening a waiter or musician — why should this 
not be done ? It may certainly be done, but the question is, 
how it would be done. The same applies to his picture of 
life in New Copenhagen, p. 141 : " One might by chance meet 
the same man, the same woman, to-day at the cooperage or 
upholsterer's, and to-morrow as a public concert singer, or an 
actor, or instructor of youth in French, English, or Spanish." 
Now, we do not doubt that such things may go on capitally 
in Utopia, where it is also possible that " professors should 
go about at certain times of the day as letter-carriers, while 
the letter-carriers are listening to the lectures of other pro- 
fessors, for the mental nourishment and refreshment they 
require. We doubt, however, whether this could go on in our 
actual world, and individuals could, in the midst of all this 
change of employment, continue to be individuals consistent 
with themselves. 

How little an individual is cared for in this socialistic 
and communistic State is especially manifested by the fact, 
that family life is here almost entirely done away with. 
For, with the abolition of private property, family life is 
destroyed, and with it all the personal satisfaction which 
this affords to the members of a household. Life at the 
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home fireside, with its mutual and confidential exchange of 
thought^ its mutual help and assistance, its special arrange- 
ments, its domestic regulations, in which the distinctive 
character or genius of every familj is reflected, its exercise of 
hospitality, the arrival or departure of friends, its small family 
festivals, its henevolence to the needy (called the home poor), 
— all thi3 must cease where many families live together in 
harrack-fashion at the expense of tiie State, and meet at great 
common meals arranged by superintendents, where all work 
together, and where children are removed from their parents 
and handed over to public care and education. 

The more the State system aimed at from this direction is 
realized, the more apparent will it be that the exact opposite 
to what is intended will be brought to pass. This must be evi- 
dent even from the fact that over-population, and then, again, 
want of sufficient means of support, will infallibly be its result 
For wherever propagation is not to a certain degree restricted 
by a moral regard for provision for children and the whole 
fitnuly, where such provision is simply the care of society, 
which has to furnish equal work and equal profit for all, 
where no one is responsible for his particular household, there 
will the increase of population be unlimited. (Men will, as 
Mirabeau expresses it, multiply like rats.) The new inhabit- 
ants of the earth, thus numerously incorporated into society, 
who are mere consumers, till they can enter into the ranks of 
producers, will immensely increase the amount of wants ; and 
instead of all enjoying equal prosperity, the end will, on the 
contrary, be, that all will be equals in poverty, want and 
misery. The promised kingdom of happiness will be over- 
thrown by starvation.^ But such a state must also introduce 
the opposite to what it aims at, even on the general ground of 
its quite overlooking one thing, viz. the inherent sin of human 
nature, or at best paying but very superficial regard to it 
For is it really imagined that, in an industrial State, people 
will be contented with such a hierarchy of authorities, to 
distribute property, and assign to each his work ? It would 
betray a striking ignorance of human nature not to perceive 
that in a short time general discontent must break forth into 

1 Mario, System der WeliOJconanue, I. Div. 2d, p. 516. Schaffle, CapUalimui 
und SodoRnnuB^ p. 201. 
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endless complaints at unjust treatment, and tbat reiterated 
demands for needful reforms would arise and call forth in their 
behalf ever-renewed revolutions. Or is it supposed that all 
these workmen would work, each with the same fidelity and 
diligence as another, and that many idle and untrustworthy 
persons would not be found among them, who would never- 
theless lay claim to the same enjoyments, in diametrical 
opposition to the reasonable saying, Uiat ''if any will not work, 
neither let him eat *' ? If socialists are unceasingly hurling 
against the present liberal State the accusation that the rich 
live at the expense of the poor, i.6. of the workers, the com- 
plaint may undoubtedly be made against the projected State, 
that the idle are to live at the expense of the diligent. 

ETHIC SOCIAUSM. 

§ 66. 

We have hitherto been considering the two extreme 
tendencies which in our days stand opposed to each other ; on 
the one hand, extreme individualism, which dates from Adam 
Smith, and which, while confusion is daily increasing, is 
really and essentially the system to this hour maintained and 
dominant in society; and on the other, extreme socialism, 
which threatens society with revolution. Time will show 
how present circumstances will yet disentangle and develope, 
but we cannot but think that such a state of society must 
be aimed at as shall contain in principle the truth which 
is found in both extremes, and maintain the rights of both 
the society and the individual There is, however, as well 
as imaginary and revolutionary, also a marcU, i.e. a Christian 
socialism. Christianity paints no Utopias, describes to us no 
perfect conditions to be introduced in this world. It teaches 
us, on the contrary, to seek perfection in another world ; but 
it desires at the same time to help us to struggle against 
earthly care and want, so that the kingdom of God, and there- 
with the true kingdom of man, embracing, as it does, not only 
his spiritual but also his material life, may come upon earth 
and prosper. 

Ethic socialism, as conditioned by Christianity, regards 
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human affairs, as they actually are, under present and earthly 
circumstances. It is conservative, it enters indeed into reforms 
and reformations, but not into revolutions. Hence it recog- 
nises the rights of private property and inheritance, together 
-with the right of property to be accorded to corporations, 
foundations and institutions — a right which especially calls 
forth the greed of revolutionary socialism.^ But it is at the 
same time individtudistic, in the true meaning of the word, 
and it is so just because it acknowledges that law of solidarity 
which makes it the duty of the whole community to exclude 
no individual from its care, and does not, like liberalism, direct 
the individual " to help himself," and to compete as best he 
may. Its constant aim is the restoration of a social condi- 
tion in which every one who is willing to work may really 
earn his daily bread. Christianity confirms and verifies the 
words spoken to man at his first departure from paradise : 
In the sweat of thy brow sfialt thou eat breadJ* The curse 
which is in these words laid upon man's labour, viz. that it 
shall be combined with toil and exertion, a fact abundantly 
evident in all human labour, and even in that which is most 
intellectual, has frequently been dwelt upon. But we must 
not overlook the promise also given in these words, viz. that 
he who works shall really have bread. For it is by no means 
said : In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt labour, but yet 
shalt not eat. Christianity teaches us, on the contrary, that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire (Luke x. 7), and hence 
requires that a just and consistent proportion should exist 
between work and wages. It utters its sharp rebuke against 
the selfish employer (Jas. v. 14): "Behold, the hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.'* 
And as must especially be insisted on, the Saviour of the 
world Himself teaches us in the Lord's Prayer to pray for our 
daily bread. But this implies, that if we only fulfil the con- 
ditions coimected with the prayer, bread shall certainly and 

^ This indndes certain mstances of liberalistic greed, wluch on many occasion^ 
come to the sorface, e.g. the demands set up, that the property belonging to 
the Chnrch shonld devolve to the general treasury of the State. This is nothing 
else than a bad kind of socialism. 

8p. Eth. il L 
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truly be given us. We should do well here to notice also, 
that the Lord taught us to make this request not only in an 
individualistic, but in a socialistic sense, Give us tins day 
our daily bread." And in proportion as Christianity penetrates 
a whole nation will all thus pray with a feeling of their 
solidarity, and all work together for t^e fulfilment of their 
prayer. The obstacles to this fulfilment may indeed lie in 
the individual, in his idleness or extravagance, but they may 
equally lie in the civil society, in its bad or unwise enact« 
ments, which need a thorough reform that all may be fed 
Daily bread indeed differs, nay, differs infinitely in the cases 
of different individuals. But when our Lord taught us to 
pray for daily bread. He taught us at the same time how to 
make this request, viz. in indissoluble connection with the 
other petitions of this prayer ; and this implies that no one 
has daily bread in the Christian sense, unless he can, though 
continuing to live in straitened circumstances, both pray and 
labour for the fulfilment of the other petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer. To have daily bread only in such wise as to have 
daily difficulty in avoiding starvation, and the mind exclusively 
devoted to the struggle for earthly existence, without time or 
room for anything higher and better, cannot certainly be called 
having bread in the meaning which must of necessity be 
deduced from the Lord's Prayer. In thus speaking we by no 
means exclude or forget what must be considered as divinely 
sent trials, as mysterious dispensations. We are here speaking 
of those ethic view-points which the Lord's Prayer furnishes 
for the whole community, and its judgment on human re- 
quirements. And in this respect we say, that he only has 
daily bread in the Christian sense who is able at the same 
time to pray and to labour for the fulfilment of the first 
petition: "Hallowed be Thy name;" who therefore may 
hallow the day of rest and worship, and is not obliged to do on 
Sundays either his paid work or service ; who is also able to 
work — both in his own soul and on those of others — for the 
second petition: ''Thy kingdom come;" and who, while fulfilling 
his earthly calling, can within his own family ^ or in the circle 
of his nearest friends, be effectively promoting the coming of 
God's kingdom. 

Consequently the question is to help the labourer to an 
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existence not differing materially from that of " the middle 
classes/' to a real family life as the foundation of all truly 
moral personal life, to afford him the possibility of a somewhat 
assured future, and hence especially to assist him to procure 
himself the comfort of a provision for old age, and a resource 
against the times when he is out of work or sick. We well 
know that perfect certainty for this life neither is to, nor can, 
exist But he whose existence is uncertain to such a degree, 
that he can in no sense reckon on the future (as, e.g,, the 
husbandman can, who in spring calculates beforehand on 
harvest, and in harvest on next summer), he whose external 
existence is utterly unsettled and insecure, without any stay 
or firm foundation, will also be devoid of true stability and 
firmness in his inner life, and will himself remain dissolute 
and unreliable. For this reason it is a special delight to us 
to see cleanly and well-ventilated workmen's dwellings built 
anywhere, families attaining in them permanent homes, and 
provident funds instituted. If all that has hitherto been done 
is far from entirely abolishing distress, still such institutions 
manifest an ethic thought which needs only to be further 
carried out. Besides this, however, not only the moral and 
religious, but also the technical editcation and improvement of 
the working man, must be provided for, so that he may cease 
to be a mere machine, and attain an understanding of, and an 
insight into the nature of the work in which he has to co- 
operate, and thus come gradually into such mental possession 
of leading principles and rules, as may make him capable of 
engaging independently in an undertaking himselt 

§ 67. 

If we further inquire as to the means by which the goal is 
to be reached, it is obvious to all, to refer to private benefi- 
cence, and especially to recommend a relation between em- 
ployers and workmen which shall be ruled by a spirit of 
humane and Christian love. It should certainly not be 
forgotten that no small number of employers have already 
made great personal sacrifices to help their workmen to an 
existence consistent with the dignity of human nature. But 
the performance of such important duties neither can nor 
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ought to be left to mere individual inclination and intelligence, 
nor to mere accident, but must at the same time be aimed at 
by regulations and arrangements which bear a more general 
and reliable character. And in thus speaking we see our- 
selves led to the idea of an organization of labour, to the idea 
of trades-unions, but not in a Utopian sense, though even such 
Utopias have at any rate the merit of having first started 
such a thought, though in a sense in which its carrying out 
was absolutely impracticable. In behalf of the formation of 
such trades-unions, both self-help (Schulze-Delitzsch) and the 
State (Lassalle) have been referred to. Hence union-stores 
have been proposed, by means of which individuals should be 
able to obtain the necessaries of life at a cheaper rate, and 
also unions for production (co-operative stores), whose object 
it is that the workmen should themselves take in hand the 
industrial enterprise, should be at the same time both 
labourers and employers, and themselves enjoy the full profit 
of their labour. But here the difficult objection certainly 
arises : In what manner are these people to obtain the needful 
capital, and how are they to stand a competition with great 
capitalists ? To which must be added also the circumstance, 
that such joint imdertakings can never succeed, unless 
they are so fortunate as to find qualified and intelligent 
managers. It is the sad delusion of many workmen, and 
one only too much fostered by Lassalle, that they can work 
as well without guidance and without authority ; that the 
relation of superiority and subordination is one which ought 
not henceforth to exist ; and that the State should, according 
to Lassalle's advice, bestow large capitals upon such many- 
headed combinations, although they may be devoid of a 
stable, capable, and trustworthy manager- The arrangement 
has also been proposed, of allowing the workmen to receive, 
besides their wages, a certain share in the net profits of the 
imdertaking. Lastly, a settlement of the rate of wages by 
the State has also been demanded. All these expedients, 
however, require State assistance. 

It must indeed be confessed, that with respect to the 
question before us, there is still much obscurity, much which 
has not as yet taken solid form, but is still seeking it But 
the truth which, among the troubles of the times, has more 
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and more come to the surface, and has from day to day more 
loudly and urgently raised its voice, is still this : That the 
State^ in a matter so powerfully afifecting the whole com- 
munity, must no longer keep to its old laissezfaire policy, no 
longer comfort itself with the thought that the world can go 
on of itself, but must perceive that it is a part of its duty to 
afford its energetic co-operation. If, however, the State 
should think it has nothing further to do than to foUow the 
directions of Adam Smith, and to refrain from all interference, 
the question still remains to be considered, whether the liberal 
State would not, by its inaction, be guilty of the same neglect 
and disregard with respect to the rights of the fourth class, as 
the absolute State was before 1789 towards the third class, 
an inaction which entailed a whole series of fatal events ; and 
whether the neglect which the liberal State would thus commit 
might not in these times also entail similar results, and the last 
state of things be, if not worse, yet quite as terrible as the first. 

We are here confining ourselves to pointing out, in a 
general manner, the direction in which social reform in this 
department must take place, without surrendering ourselves 
to Utopian chimeras. For we cannot regard as Utopian the 
demand that legislation should afford protection to artisans, 
and to workmen in general. By this we do not mean to say 
that the State must draw up certain rules and regulations 
for them, but, on the contrary, that the workmen should be 
fully at liberty to devise such regulations among themselves, 
and that the State should afterwards sanction them. Thus 
statutes of union, rules of association, and enactments con- 
cerning labour, would be drawn up by the workmen them- 
selves, and afterwards placed under the protection of civil 
law.* There would then appear under new forms, suited to the 
circumstances and spirit of the times, something corresponding 
to the guilds and corporations of former times, communities 
which, notwithstanding all the excrescences which certainly 
needed to be abolished, had in their day a beneficial effect 
upon the moral life and stability of the working-classes. 
Socialists are working against themselves when they attack 
whatever of corporate rights and regulations may exist in 

^ So Domcapitnlar Moufang in a speech to his eleoton (see Rudolph Meyer, 
Der Etnancipationakampf des vierten Standes, I. 71). 
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other classes. For it is not by a still greater destruction, but, 
on the contrary, by the more extended development of the 
corporate element in society, that the working-classes wiU be 
assisted. Nor are we able to perceive aught Utopian in an 
arrangement already introduced in many places with great 
success, we meem in the appointment by law, on the part of 
the State, of the day of work, ie, of the number of hours of 
labour, nor in its taking the day of rest under its protection 
by prohibiting Sunday labour, nor in its laws concerning the 
employment of the labour of women and children, nor in its 
care that operatives should do their work in healthy rooms, 
and not be carelessly exposed to the danger of being mutilated 
by machines, etc.* We also find it by no means Utopian, but, 
on the contrary, an arrangement entirely in harmony with 
existing circumstances, and well adapted to obviate strikes 
and much of the mischief resulting from free competition, for 
the State, after due consideration, and at the request of the 
workmen themselves, from time to time to regulate the 
amount of wages. For it can scarcely be expected that the 
freely elected boards which have appeared in England can be 
very eflfectiva By the means here indicated, the interests of 
workmen are placed under legal regulation, and they them- 
selves are no longer without a legal standing in society, are 
no longer exposed to the caprice, to the arbitrary favour or 
disfavour of capitalists, and to mere chance. If the State has 
marine laws, commercial laws, and laws of exchange, why 
should it be unable to enact labour laws ? We also regard 
it as in harmony with the nature of circumstances, that the 
State should lighten the burden of taxation for the workman, 
that it should even, not indeed according to Lassalle's dispro- 
portionate demands, but to a certain and limited extent, afford 
them support, just as it affords it to many private under- 
takings for the common good, that it should, e.g., when it is 
desired to set up co-operative associations, assist them by the 
purchase of machines, etc. Nor can we help regarding it as 
in accordance with justice and the public interest, that the 
rule of money, ie. of capital (the plutocracy), should be in some 

^ A beginning worthy of notice has been made in Denmark also, by meana of 
the law of May 23, 1878, **0n the work of children and young people in 
factoriesi" etc 
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degree restricted, or, as Luther expressed it, that a bridle 
should be put into the jaws of the Fuggers and such associa- 
tions, that a limit should be set to the stockjobbing mania 
and to usurious interest, and especially that the rate of 
interest should be settled. Usury was of old regarded as 
unchristian, a view which not only the Pope, but also Luther 
confirmed. In modem States, on the contrary, where com- 
petition enjoys unlimited freedom, all usury laws are out of 
force, and a rate of interest entirely given up. But a contra- 
diction is undeniably involved in the fact that the State 
should abolish usury laws, and nevertheless consent on its 
part to enforce the fulfilment of pecuniary engagements, and 
thus make itself the bailiff of usurers, whose exorbitant 
demands it willingly helps to exact. Eud. Meyer remarks 
(in his above-cited work, I. p. 78), with reference to this 
matter, that the utmost concession which the State can in 
this respect make to liberalism is to say : Get as much per- 
centage as you can, but I will only by the means at my 
disposal enforce for you the payment of four or five per cent. 
JDifTerent opinions may be entertained as to some of the 
details here alluded to. We bring forward no politico- 
socialistic programme, but, on the contrary, leave it to those 
possessing the technical talent to draw up one which, while it 
has regard to the special conditions and circumstances of 
every country, will at the same time be no less considerate 
of international relations. For it is easy to perceive that if 
efiTective reforms for the protection of workmen are under- 
taken in any one country, that country would not be able to 
stand competition with foreign lands, unless corresponding 
reforms were introduced there also. The need of such 
reforms will, however, so far as they are reasonable, un- 
doubtedly be felt in all places. It is also evident that a 
change in the principles regulating one department of inter- 
course, will likewise introduce corresponding changes of 
principle in other departments of social life. The main 
question is merely this : If State assistance in general is set 
up as an ethic demand, from which the State cannot and 
must not withdraw, can essentially other view-points than 
those here pointed out be adopted, and activity exercised in 
essentially different directions from those described ? 
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§ 68. 

But we turn from the State-help to self-help. We are 
here thinking of that self-help which, generally speaking, 
every man must offer, and which no other can perform for 
him, the self-educaiion through which every one can conquer 
his evil inclinations, and constantly work out and raise 
himself to a true moral personality. Hence the working-man 
and the whole proletariate confessedly need this self-help. 
But they must also be assisted ; they are in want of direction 
and support As long as they are attached to doctrines 
which deny Christ and God, and cannot be induced to 
renounce the pernicious idea, subversive of all morality, that 
man has oidy a mundane, and no supermundane destiny, and 
that the sole object of life is to pursue during its brief span 
the greatest possible number of sensual enjoyments, it will 
not be possible to help them. Their wishes will never be 
allayed, nor their desires quieted, and contentment, that 
radically necessary condition of being satisfied with life in 
every position, will never strike firm root in their minds. 
What alone can help them is Christianity — the Christian 
faith, the Christian view of life. For it is of very little use 
to exhort workmen, after the fashion of irreligious political 
economists, to contentment and moderation, to frugality and 
diligence, and at the same time to deprive them of all deeper 
moral and religious motives to these virtues, which in and by 
themselves are mere formal notions. There is, as long as we 
stop at the standpoint of the celebrated English philosopher 
and economist, John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), no higher 
moral principle to lay down for the people than that of 
success. But in presence of such morality, with all its preachi- 
fication of moderation and economy, the workman will 
always be justified in exclaiming : " A short life, but at least 
a merry one j let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die " 
(1 Cor. XV. 32). 

If then Christianity, with its gospel for the poor, is alone 
able to help in this case, it is also certain that the Church is 
called upon to co-operate in the solution of the social problem. 
The Soman Catholic Church deserves all credit in this 
respect, even though, as is her nature, she carries on her 
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propaganda among workmen. The veiy position which she 
has taken up with regard to the labour question, may well be 
one of the most effectiye means by which this Church may 
gain favour and success in the immediate future, and it is at 
any rate to her honour to have introduced into many work- 
men's clubs a better spirit, which attacks and overcomes 
atheistic notions, and to have supported their undertakings 
by both advice and action. The Protestant Church stands 
behind in this matter, the reason for which is partly found in 
the fact that we possess neither the same corporate indepen- 
dence nor the same material means as the Eoman Catholic 
Church. But our Church must no longer keep aloof. A 
wide field is here opened for " the inner mission*' The word 
and preaching are not sufficient alone. An interest must 
absolutely be taken in the material prosperity of work- 
men also. They must be helped not only by Christian 
instruction and spiritual influence, but by actual and effective 
assistance besides. When our Lord and Saviour fed the five 
thousand in the wilderness, He did not feed them merely with 
His word, but gave them also bodily nourishment And the 
poor need this twofold feeding as much as we do. 

We have endeavoured in the preceding paragraph to show 
what we mean by Ethic Socialism, though we willingly admit 
that we have, properly speaking, only pointed out its dements, 
and not given a complete description. This it is for the moment 
scarcely possible to do without being betrayed into what is 
Utopian. A perfect state of things cannot be established as 
long as sin, transitoriness, and death abide upon earth. But 
we may, at any rate, expect improvement in proportion as an 
ethic judgment and treatment of social relations gains ground 
and penetrates. That unsolved problems will ever remain is 
what no reasonable man can doubt. To illustrate this fact 
by a single example : Suppose that all which we have, in the 
preceding pages, demanded for the improvement of the lot of 
the factory operative were realized, one very objectionable 
circumstance would still remain, viz. that all work in factories 
and by means of machinery is monotonous, unintellectual, and 
dull It is, however, an ethic requirement that man should 
not perform his work as mere compulsory duty, or simply 
as the means of providing himself vdth support; but that 
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he should fulfil his daily task with joy and pleasure, and pat 
into it something of his own personal peculiarity, which is an 
impossibility in mere factory and machine work. Believing, 
however, in progress, even with respect to man's dominion 
over nature, we allow ourselves to add this question : Would 
it be a Utopian dream to imagine that a time may yet come 
in which machinery will again retire into the background, 
and handicraft come more to the foreground, when handicraft 
has, by a series of new inventions, succeeded in making 
machinery far more serviceable to it than formerly? The 
right relation between man and the machine is, that the 
machine should do man service by freeing him from the 
lower, the merely mechanical, the utterly intellectaal part of 
work, while the state of things now is that man, on the 
contrary, merely serves machinery, and so becomes a piece of 
machinery himself. Is it then so monstrous an idea, that 
that which is in itself reasonable should one day become a 
reality ? that handicraft, allied as it is to art, and yielding to 
its performers real delight and pleasure, should have a great 
future before it, in which mere factory work, properly so 
called, should be limited to colossal productions ?^ 

And even if we imagine such a goal as already attained, 
we must stiU ever return to the general reflection upon which 
our Lord's saying, "The poor ye have always with you" 
(John xii 8), is founded. At all times it will remain the 
duty of society to take care for its poor. We may, however, 
lay down, as at all times binding, the rule, that this care for 
the poor will only be a true and thorough one in proportion 
as it seeks to obviate not the want arising from poverty alone. 
It will fulfil its duty in proportion as it helps the able-bodied 
pauper to obtain such work as he is fitted for, and, on the 
other hand, opens appropriate sources for the stream of over- 
population. With respect to private benevolence, this — so 
far as it does not enter into an actual personal relation to the 
poor — will be best exercised by societies, and so far as they 

^ We can hero only refer to the remarks of F. Renleaux in his Theoreiiscken 
Kinematik (1876), p. 514 sqq., on the importance of low-power machines in 
the restoration of handicraft and the restriction of the machinery, — a thonght 
often reproduced in the work, Dei gamU og del nye Samfund, elUr Laugttvisng 
og N&ring^rihed, of Fr. Erehs (Old and New Society, or the Ck)ercion of the 
Guild and Freedom of Trade), Copenhagen 1870. 
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can be again called into existence by guilds and corporations^ 
for they will at all events best know their own poor. 

THE STATE AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 
§ 69. 

To the common weal pertains not only generally prevailing 
prosperity, but general morality. The amount of culture and 
civilisation found in a nation is not the only condition of 
puMic morality, as manifested in the customs universally 
current and ordinary among its people. Its other and more 
special conditions are found in the moral principles which 
govern personal life, the measure of justice and love, of 
obedience and honesty diffused throughout the community, 
and in the readiness shown to make sacrifices for the whole. 
The character of the public morality is shown in the relations 
which the different classes of society occupy towards each 
other. The question here is, whether a just equality exists 
in the midst of class distinctions, so that all the different 
classes are united by the consciousness of their human and 
national solidarity, or whether individual classes are oppressed 
by others ; or whether class distinctions are utterly effaced in 
an undistinguishing equalization, in which each is indifferent 
to the whole, and cares exclusively for itself, in which the 
only remaining difference is that between possessors and 
non-possessors of property, and the worth of an individual is 
estimated according to his money. Public morality manifests 
itself especially in the relation in which labour and profit 
stand to each other ; whether industry, combined with 
moderation, is an all-peiTading and predominant virtue in the 
nation, or whether the love of pleasure and the pursuit of 
enjoyment, with an attachment to luxury, have the upper 
hand. But above all is its character shown in the relation 
which individuals occupy to the arrangements and institutions 
of the whole ; whether, e.g., the sacredness of family life and 
of marriage is recognised and upheld, or whether the ties of 
family are for the most part relaxed ; whether marriages are 
lightly entered into and dissolved ; whether adultery is 
regarded as an ordinary occurrence, and in public opinion no 
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longer involves loss of respect ; whether prostitution is of 
great extent in large cities ; whether law and the authority of 
government are respected, or whether a licence free from all 
authority prevails, so that every one does what he pleases, 
and a weak government tolerates such conduct ; whether legal 
offences and crimes are of frequent occurrence ; whether the 
people are, on the whole, still penetrated with reverence for 
religion and the Church, or whether unbelief, indifference and 
frivolity have the upper hand. In proportion as the ties 
which bind individuals to these ordinances are relaxed, does a 
decay of morality set in. 

It is in the nature of the case, that much of what has here 
been touched on can neither be commanded nor forbidden on 
the part of the State. Still the State can and must, for its 
part, co-operate in the development and confirmation of public 
morality. A mutual interaction always exists between the 
morals and the laws of a State. As morals influence legis- 
lation, so does legislation in its turn influence morals (Montes- 
quieu). Laws, e,g,y which, instead of making divorce difficult, 
facilitate it as much as possible, or laws on civil marriage 
which, by their formulae, do to a certain extent contain an 
invitation to withdraw from the church celebration of marriage, 
as a non-essential and indifferent addition, cannot but have a 
disturbing effect upon morality. For what is inculcated and 
sanctioned by the State the mass of the people regard as 
normal, and consider themselves morally justified if they act 
in accordance therewith. The State works positively on the 
side of morality by extendiog help and protection to the 
Christian Church and Christian education, and negatively by 
opposing public scandals. That the Christian State must 
protect Christian worship is self-evident It must, though 
respecting individual liberty, still issue orders concerning 
Sundays and festivals, forbid secular business and all noisy 
proceedings during the hours of public worship, and put a 
stop to theatres and public amusements in Holy Week. If 
the modem State abrogates, or puts out of force, such appoint- 
ments, interwoven as they have become duiing the course of 
time with the life of the people, if, e.g,, it allows of public 
amusements on days of general prayer and fasting, which are 
appointed to enhance the consciousness of national sin and of 
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God's retributive jastice, the motive of such abrogation or 
non-enforcement can only proceed from the standpoint of a 
non-religious humanity, which thinks it must not restrain the 
freedom of such as are alienated from the Church, and cannot 
do without their worldly amusements, and esteems it more 
important to gratify these than to ward off scandaLs from the 
Christian portion of the community. The same standpoint 
prevails when the State, as proprietor of railroads, suffers trains 
to run, and all the business therewith connected to go on, not 
only on Sundays, but even during the hours of divine service, 
thereby destroying respect for the Lord's day in the popular 
consciousness, and at the same time depriving its workmen 
of their day of rest — both in their families and in God. 
When the State itself sets such an example of disrespect for 
the holy day, it is no wonder that it is obliged, by lax and 
uncertain (and therefore easily evaded) enactments for festivals, 
to make concessions in other departments, e,ff, with respect to 
field-work during the time of divine service. 

With all the liberty of speech and conscience which the 
Christian State may grant, it cannot tolerate open blasphemy, 
open contempt for the Christian religion, whether its expres- 
sions are orally uttered in public meetings, or make their 
appearance by means of the press. And though it must allow 
art to develope according to its own laws, it cannot permit the 
public exhibition of such works of art as offend the general 
moral feeling, or the representation of plays in which holy 
things are profaned. In many cases it will be difficult to 
define the boundaries which may not be passed, and which 
will differ in different ages and at different stages of civilisa- 
tion. There is, however, a certain limit, which must at all 
times be recognised as one not to be transgressed. 

The toleration of houses of ill-fame, and gambling-houses, 
by the State can only serve to cause scandals. It is urged 
that the State makes concessions to the former, and places 
them under its supervision for the sake of warding off worse 
evils, of securing females of the better class from violence 
and seduction. But this implies that there must be a class 
of women, naturally those of the lower and poorer strata of 
society, destined to the service of sin, and appointed to become 
vessels of dishonour. And this is quite to fall back to the 
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heaihen view of slaves, who were considered as having no 
other destination than to sacrifice their human dignity for the 
good of those in higher position. Such a view should be most 
emphatically opposed by the Christian State, whose duty it 
precisely is to prevent, in every manner, the existence within 
the civil community of such a class of unfortunate and despised 
beings, many of whom have surrendered themselves to such a 
condition amidst the temptation of want and poverty. Hence 
the close connection of this question with the labour and the 
proletariate questions discussed above. Christian societies for 
the " inner mission " have done much both to prevent the evil 
and to rescue the fallen, though the results are but of small 
amount when compared to the extent of the eviL But even 
if the State should think it impossible to do anything in this 
respect, it can at any rate abstain from formally organizing 
such a caste. And least of all should it, as in France, legalize 
it by granting licences to such houses for a money payment, and 
thus increasing its revenue by their taxation. If it is afiirmed 
that immorality would not cease with the cessation of this 
State toleration, this is certainly a true remark, but one utterly 
beside the subject. For the question is not whether the 
government is to banish immorality from the world, but 
whether it becomes it to debase the moral notions of the people, 
and whether it may do this by legalizing immorality instead 
of branding vice as vice. 

It also conduces to the undermining of public morality 
for the State to tolerate gambling-houses, where the players 
stake that on which their own subsistence and that of their 
families depend, and in their passion seek to ruin others for 
the sake of acquiring riches. Damage is also done to public 
morality when the State forbids indeed private gaming-houses, 
but itself keeps a public one, by placing itself at the head 
of lotteries, thus inviting its subjects to obtain wealth and 
property in an immoral manner, and at the same time seeking 
to improve its finances by such meana For the moral way 
to acquire property is work : " He that will work, let him eat." 
So far as property comes to us, it must be given to us, but we 
must not strive to obtain it without work, by seeking, by all 
kinds of arts, to conjure and enlist chance on our side, and by 
invoking the blind heathen goddess of fortune. The objection- 
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ableness of lotteries lies in the fact that, instead of working 
and humbly waiting for the gifts which Providence may 
bestow, a wheel of fortune is ingeniously prepared for the 
possible gain of individuals, and the certain loss of the many. 
The pernicious influence of lotteries is chiefly seen in the 
lower working-classes, who so easily succumb to the tempta- 
tion of ceasing to work, and trying instead whether fortune 
will not favour them. And the justification offered for State 
lotteries is the same as in the former case, viz. that their object 
is to ward off greater evils, that the passion for gambling 
cannot be extirpated, and that it is better it should be under 
the regulation of the State. It is the same antinomistic 
argument which asserts that to prevent crime, crime must 
be organized, and sin thus avoided by means of sin. When 
number-lotteries are abolished, and class-lotteries allowed, the 
pernicious consequences are indeed diminished, because the 
working-classes are kept from gambling by the stakes being 
higher. But class- lotteries possess their temptations for those 
also who occupy a lower grade in human society, and are 
made more accessible to them by many well-known means ; 
while to those of higher position, who are possessed of the 
means of joining in them, they furnish an immoral way of in- 
creasing their property. Hence it is unworthy of the State to 
afford these institutions the support of its name. It is also 
thoroughly inconsistent for the State to abolish number-lotteries 
and to dlow the continuance of class-lotteries. For the 
assumption on which it proceeds is, that the love of play 
cannot be extirpated, that the persons in question will play, 
and that it must therefore take the matter into its own hands. 
Is there, then, any consistency in preserving the opulent from 
committing too great excesses in gambling, to the ruin of their 
property, by offering them the expedient of class-lotteries as a 
channel for their passion, and abandoning the poorer and lower 
classes to their passions and their fate ? What is needed is 
the perception, that this kind of wisdom which would try to 
cure immorality by immorality, instead of by the fear of God 
and industry, is a false vrisdom, and that the whole system 
must be given up. 
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TRANSGRESSION AND PUNISHMENT. — CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

§ 70. 

The administration of justice on the part of the State ia of 
essential importance to public morality. Legal institutions 
are the foundation of the moral life of society, as well as of 
its external stability ; and where this foundation is shaken, 
where, e,g., confidence existing in tribunals has disappeared in 
a nation, it may be regarded as a sign that public morality 
(the moral consciousness of the people) is undermined. For 
the administration of justice is not only of importance to 
individuals whose rights are thus personally secured, but to 
the whole civil community. For this reason, legal institutions 
must be absolutely maintained against all caprice and des- 
potism. In the exercise of its penal justice, the State shows 
how strictly it understands law and justice. Its penal legisla- 
tion, and the recognition and validity given thereto, is a 
nation's clearest expression of its consciousness of justice, and 
therewith of its moral consciousness of the authority of law, 
of duty and responsibility, of accountability and guilt. 

The penal law of the State is founded not upon human com- 
pact and custom, but upon the fact that it is determined to 
maintain justice upon earth, according to the will of God, by 
external enactments and means. The ruler is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil 
(Bom. xiii. 4). The idea of punishment is not hit in its centre 
when it is found merely in the objects of punishment^ viz. that 
the criminal may be imprisoned, or that others may be deterred 
from committing like acts, or that society may be defended 
against criminals. If amendment is the sole object of punish- 
ment, the latter might be entirely .dispensed with, upon the 
sincere repentance of a criminal, whereas we find tiiat the 
penitent criminal, who has incurred the penalty of the law, 
has to suffer the same punishment as the hardened. In many 
cases, punishment may, it is true, conduce to amendment, 
but its first and essential object is by no means to be thus 
defined. And if to deter from crime is the sole purpose of 
punishment, then the criminal would be treated as only a 
means for the sake of others, and not for his own sake; and for 
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the purpose of still more stringently discouraging crime, the 
severest punishment would always have to be chosen, — a pro- 
ceeding which no one would approve on the part of the State. 
Finally, if punishment is only to serve as a defence gainst 
criminals, the State would do best for its own safety by sending 
every criminal out of the world without further ceremony, or at 
least by keeping him in life-long imprisonment, for in this case 
there is no principle by which to inflict degrees of punishmentw 
The first and essential view-point upon which all depends, 
and which furnishes us with the main element in the idea of 
punishment, is that punishment must he infiided for the sake 
of justice (Stahl, Hegel, Bothe, etc.). Punishment is the 
reaction of justice against the infraction of some legal enact- 
ment, which latter thus asserts itself as a power even with 
respect to the transgressor. It is the law whose authority 
and sacredness have been violated, and to which satisfaction is 
offered by the criminal incurring just retribution. The penitent 
thief on the cross had a just conception of the import of 
punishment when he said, " We receive the due reward of our 
deeds" (Luke xxiii 41). While the criminal suffers just 
punidhment, this suffering — supposing he does not harden 
himself — will serve to arouse in his soul conviction of sin 
and repentance, and thus contribute to his amendment, while 
it will at the same time be useful in exerting a deterrent 
influence up()n othera Moreover, it may be said that the 
State thereby protects itself against arbitrary crime. But the 
proper, essential and fundamental idea — ^if punishment is con- 
sidered of and by itself — is this, that satisfaction is done to 
justice, so that "right may yet remain right" (Ps. xciv. 15) 
(judgment may return to righteousness, E.y.). Betribution 
must not be so understood as to make punishment corre- 
spond externally and literally to transgression (an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, etc.), which might lead to 
absurdity. The relation is not to be one of external but of 
internal likeness, i.e. the punishment must be proportioned to 
the actual nature of the transgression. Thus, even where 
restitution is demanded, but cannot be made in an exact and 
direct manner, it is usual to repay the estimated valvs of the 
thing. 

Bighteous retribution is not vengeance, which presupposes 
8p. Etu. II. M 
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passion and selfishness. On the contrary, it respects in the 
transgressor the dignity of human nature, and excludes all 
that is barbarous and inhumane. It cannot but be esteemed 
inhumane to enhance the punishment of death by tortures, or 
to impose such loss of liberty as degrades the crin^inal to an 
impersonal instrument, as is the case with galley slaves, or to 
inflict disgrace of such a kind as to undermine self-respect, 
and so to lead to still deeper demoralization, as, e.^., by brand- 
ing. It is barbarous to debar prisoners from all and any 
relation with human society and its blessings. On the other 
hand, it is a reasonable requirement, that prisons, though it 
is not their first and chief object to be reformatories, should 
nevertheless add to their main and essential purpose the 
teleologic task of amendment, and especially that they should 
allow Christianity access within their walls, that so our Lord's 
saying, I was in prison, and ye came unto me " (Matt xxv. 
36), may be fulfilled. Our own times are giving actual proof 
how much may be done in this department to turn imprison- 
ment into a real blessing. In contrast to the barbarous 
punishments of former ages, the penal legislation of the day is 
distinguished for its humanity. Testimony of this is in many 
respects furnished by the improved arrangements of prison 
life, owing to certain humane and Christian efforts (those of 
Howard, Mrs. Fry, and prison societies in different countries). 
On the other hand, it must be considered as among the darker 
features of the times, that humanity is often exercised at the 
expense of justice, and that there is a laxity and weakness in 
the administration of justice, which cannot but have a per- 
nicious effect upon morality and upon the general condition 
of the public. When a decided inclination is manifested to 
declare great criminals not responsible, or when, to take an 
example from another sphere, despotic ofScials get off with a 
trifling fine, when — as Bishop Mynster expresses himself in 
his autobiography — ^legal penetration applies itself to so large 
an extent to the discovery of evasions and excuses for 
scoundrels, we have the opposite extreme to the rigorism of 
an earlier time. Fines, though not entirely to be dispensed 
with, are on the whole an ambiguous means of punishment 
They are in general a real penalty only to the indigent, while 
to persons of better means, or those who have friends to pay 
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for them, their only importance is that of a declaration of 
guilt. This, however, makes but slight impression upon many, 
when they see at the same time how low an estimation the 
State itself makes of their guilt. 

§71. 

The supreme and heaviest punishment is that of death. 
In former times this was inflicted but too frequently, and for 
widely diflTering crimes. The one-sided humanity of our days 
reveals itself by urging the total abolition of capital punish- 
ment. There is, however, one crime, viz. wilful muixler, which 
calls, as it were, for capital punishment as its only correspond- 
ing penalty. Even so early as in Genesis (ix. 6) it is said : 
" Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, 
for in the image of God made He man.'* This saying of God 
was uttered long before the nation of Israel appeared upon 
earth, and was addressed to aU mankind. The view expressed 
in these words pervades the entire Old Testament, while in 
the New the lawfulness of capital punishment is assumed in 
suck passages as Eom. xiii 4 : "He beareth not the sword in 
vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil Matt xxvi. 52 : " They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword;" Eev. xiiL 10: "He 
that killeth with the sword^ must be killed with the sword." 
But apart fix)m this, capital punishment originates in the very 
nature of the case. For if punishment is to be righteous 
retribution, and if crime and punishment are to be propor- 
tioned to each other, the deliberate destruction of human life 
must be punished with death. For life, which includes the 
entire existence, and not merely this or that single aspect of 
it, this or that blessing of life, there is among all conceivable 
values absolutely no other fitted to be a compensation, but 
just — life itself. The saying : Life for life, here holds good ; no 
giTiffle part can be an equivalent for the whole. This truth is 
afiSnned and confirmed even by criminals condemned to death, 
so far as they attain to true moral self-knowledge. For then 
they do not complain that injustice is done them, but as a 
rule desire to suffer death, from a feeling that it is thus only 
that they can atone for their guilt 
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The opposition to capital punishment was during the last 
century headed by the Italian Cesare de Beccaria (1738- 
1794). He considered capital punishment wholly unjustifiable, 
because not included in the original civil contract For he 
thinks it inconceivable that any one should have consented 
to allow himself to be put to death, if he should put another 
to death, because no one is capable of disposing of his own 
life. It would be but fruitless labour to unravel the web of 
sophisms contained in this argument. We confine ourselves 
to the remark, that the State by no means originates in a 
civil contract, that it is not merely a human, but in its inmost 
nature a divine ordinance, that rulers are the ministers of 
God and of justice, and that the law of justice is equally 
binding, whether men approve it or not. Schleiermacher, 
too, opposes capital punishment as barbarous, and requires 
that rulers should smooth the way for its abolition by never 
signing and thus approving a death-warrant. This view he 
justifies from the following view-point: No one may inflict 
upon another a penalty which the latter would not be justified 
in inflicting upon himself. Kow, no one has a right to kill 
himself, consequently capital punishment must be rejected*^ 
We cannot approve this argument, which is akin to that set 
forth by Beccaria. We admit that the criminal must be 
capable of acknowledging the justice of his punishment, but 
that he should therefore dictate it himself, is in our opinion 
contrary to the nature and idea of the matter, because punish- 
ment must be prescribed by a higher authority. This subject 
must, moreover, be regarded not from an autonomic, but a 
theonomic view-point, not according to human self-legislation, 
but according to the legislation of God. The theory of 
punishment which opposes the penalty of death, generally 
proceeds from the view, that reformation is the end of all 
punishment, and consequently recommends imprisonment for 
life. But we, who maintain, on the contrary, that punishment 
is inflicted for justice' sake, cannot but adhere to the convic- 
tion that life-long imprisonment, or loss of liberty for the 
rest of life, is absolutely a thing not homogeneous, nor corre- 
sponding with life, for which it is no substitute. Nor do we 
think we shall succeed in abolishing capital punishment^ 
^ Schleiermacher, Die christUche SiUe, p. 251, Appendix B, 121. 
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except perhaps for a short time, until we can do away with 
murder. Goethe says : " If death could be abolished, we should 
have nothing to object ; but it will hardly do to abolish the 
penalty of death. If this is done, we by and by recall it 
When society renounces the right of inflicting capital punish- 
ment, self-help comes forward again directly, revenge for. 
bloodshedding knocks at the door." ^ The Emperor Joseph IL 
abolished capital punishment in Austria, in place of which 
criminals were condemned to draw vessels up the Danube. 
But it soon had to be introduced again. At the beginning of 
the French Eevolution capital punishment was abolished, in 
the name of humanity ; we know, however, how soon and to 
what extent it returned. This spurious and sentimental 
humanity reared round that horrible barbarity, which was 
carried out by means of the guillotine. 

In thus, however, making capital punishment indispensable, 
we confine ourselves expressly to vnlful (i,e. premeditated) 
murder. We do not venture to extend it to political oflfences, 
except in cases where they are combined with murder, since 
there would otherwise be no sufl&cient cause for its infliction 
(comp. Rothe, ChristL JEthik, IIL 890). But while we bring 
forward the element of righteous retribution as the essential 
and deciding element with respect to capital punishment, 
we are also desirous to give their full value to the other 
elements of the idea of punishment For certainly the assist- 
ance of religion and the Church, exhortation and consolation, 
must be afforded to the criminal, with the object of his 
amendment And if, as is proper, the execution takes place 
in public, it will also have a deterrent effect upon the people, 
to whom it should be no idle spectacle, but a means of awaken- 
ing grief and penitence ; the whole community being more or 
less involved in the guilt of having contributed, by the state 
of sin in which they themselves live, to make the criminal 
what he is. 

With regard to the right of pardon, which is in all countries 
awarded to the ruler as one of his prerogatives, it must not be 
r^rded as a right to act unjustly or capriciously, to release a 
criminal from just punishment, though it has often been so 

^ Ck)ethe'8 Wanderjdhre, Anhang, Aua MakarieM Arc?Uv. Comp. Harless, 
ChrkO. Ethii, 7th ed. p. 475. 
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employed On the contrary, it consists in the right to remit 
capital punishment in individual cases, on account of extenu- 
ating circumstances, e.g. of extreme youth, or the peculiar 
character of the temptation, which legislation and a court of 
justice are unable to take into account 

With the preceding remarks may be combined the question : 
If it is the undeniable duty of the State to punish murder, 
what position does it take up with regard to suicide f We 
cannot but regard it as a sign of the lax humanity of our 
days, when a burial, accompanied by full church ceremonial, 
is allowed to suicides as a matter of course. The suicide sins 
not only against God and himself, but also against the Church, 
to which he causes great offence by disregarding and defying 
the commands of religion. A reaction against such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Church is utterly needful, unless it 
is itself devoid of religion. A Church which grants a specifi- 
cally Christian burial to the suicide, itself disregards the 
commands of Christianity, by manifesting indifference and 
lukewarmness in this respect. That there may be in many 
cases extenuating circumstances to justify that argument of 
non-responsibility which has been so greatly abused, we would 
by no means deny. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

Popular Hule hy the Grace of Ood. — 27ie Sovereignty of the Peq)lc. 

§ 72. 

Tublic morality is in many respects a result of the con- 
stitution or organization of the State, and this essentially 
depends on the relation between rulers and subjects. Morality 
(the moral consciousness) is one thing in despotic and 
another in free States. It is different in States where freedom 
and authority are in harmony, from what it is where liberty 
has been obtained at the cost of authority, and where the con- 
stitution bears within itself the germs of anarchy. There are 
constitutions which exercise a beneficial educational influence, 
and others which have a demoralizing effect. Christianity has 
prescribed no definite form of constitution, from which fact, 
however, it must not be inferred that it regards this as a 
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matter of indiflference. It has expressly taught us only that 
the State is a divine ordinance, and that the source of pleni- 
potence or soveieignty must be sought in God. And upon 
this truth it grounds the view that rulers, as organs for the 
exercise of power, are such " hy the grace of God!* 

To declare that rulers are such by the grace of God is, if 
the Christian idea of God is assumed, more than saying 
that the power exercised by them is derived from God ; it is 
also an afiOrmation that they themselves are of God, as having 
been called by God's providence, in the course of history, to 
be his ministers on eartL The designation, " by the grace of 
God," furnishes an inducement not to pride but to humility ; 
and awakens the consciousness of responsibility before God. 
In its full sense, it can only be applied to rulers who are 
legitimate, i.e, who find themselves in possession of power, 
whether according to the order of historical tradition, or, where 
this has been interrupted, by the assent and co-operation of 
those who are the possessors of supreme power. A revolu- 
tionary government, or one which h£is attained power only by 
usurpation, can only be called a government by divine per- 
mission; and not till after a lapse of time will it be seen 
whether this permission can also take the designation of "grace." 
Bulers occur in history who might rather be said to rule 
" by the wrath" than " by the grace of God." Still power and 
authority always originate from God, even if the organs which 
exercise them are unfaithful or unwise stewards. God must 
be very far from us," says Franz Baader in one of his letters, 
" or, to express it more correctly, our policy must be very far 
from Him, since He lets us commit such abominations." 

The direct opposite to the view here stated of the authority 
of rulers is the notion of the sovereignty of the peopk. Accord- 
ing to tins, supreme power is originally found in the people, 
which possesses of its own right a superiority over the 
government. The people, that is to say, the masses, the 
majority of the moment, have not only the right to appoint 
their own rulers, who are accounted only the officials or agents 
of the people, but also the right to depose them at their own 
pleasure, and to put other ministers or agents in their places. 
According to divine order, government is to be from above 
downwards, here it is required to be from beneath upwards. 
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According to divine order, rulers and subjects form a contrast 
which is indeed to be harmonized into unity, but still a con- 
trast, in which rulers stand above subjects. But the usual 
acceptance of the term, the sovereignty of the people, never 
reaches to a real contrast and a relation of superiority and 
subordination. Bulers and their authority are but a product 
of the popular will, by means of which merely seeming 
rulers and seeming authority, both reflections of the changing 
popular will, exist. When it is said on behalf of popular 
sovereignty that the king, or the government in general, exists 
for the sake of the people, not the people for the king or 
government, it is not out of place to observe that both exist 
to serve a higher authority and a nobler purpose, and are 
hence mutually for each other. 

The idea of the sovereignty of the people apparently finds 
a support in the rqniblic and the elective monarchy. But this 
can only seem so to a superficial consideration. For it by no 
means follows, from the fact that the people chooses the organ 
of power, that it is itself the source of that power, the supreme 
authority, and the head of the government. From the moment 
when the choice is made, the people are under their rulers, 
and may by no means arbitrarily dismiss them or treat them 
as inferior. 

There is, however, a deeper sense in which the term 
sovereignty of the people may be understood. The one here 
indicated is, however, undoubtedly that inculcated and widely 
diffused by the democratic press, and with which many heads 
are fiUed, when seK-govemment and self-management are in 
question. By the word we may mean, not the chance masses 
and chance majorities as opposed to king or rulers, but the 
people as an organized whole, comprised in indissolvhU union 
wUh its govemmeTuty a joint organism by which absolute adf- 
determination is exercised within, and to which independence 
belongs without, i.e. with respect to other nations. In the 
latter case, however, it would be better, for the sake of avoid- 
ing ambiguity and misunderstanding, to use the more correct 
expression, the sovereignty of the StcUe. The State, though 
certainly also to be regarded as a human, is nevertheless in 
its inmost nature a divine institution, invested by Grod with 
the highest earthly power; and rulers are the organs for 
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exercising this power, a fact which does not, however, exclude 
the co-operation of the people.^ 

ConstitiUional Monarchy. 
§ 73. 

The often started question : What is the best kind of political 
constitution? has been variously answered by history. For 
this has shown us that now one, now another kind was best 
adapted to promote the public welfare of this or that people 
at a given time, without our being able to say that it is 
therefore absolutely the best, or that which most completely 
corresponds with the idea of the State. If Montesquieu's 
famous saying, that the vital principle of monarchy (as 
to opinion and feeling) is honour, of despotism fear, of 
aristocracy moderation, and of democracy virtue, be correct, 
it cannot but be decided that the democratic form of govern- 
ment, under which all, or at least most, must distinguish 
themselves by seK-control and self-denial, is that which will 
be with most difficulty realized. Montesquieu also remarks, 
that it is under this form of government that the whole power 
of education is required (c'ed dans le gouvememeTU ripvtlicain, 
que Von a hesoin de totUe la puissance de V4ducaiio7i). In 
general, it can only be affirmed that that constitution will most 
approximate to the idea of the State, and thereby be most in 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity, which most perfectly 
exhibits the combination of liberty and authority ; in which 
there exists a strong and powerful government to which all 
submit, while liberty finds at the same time the widest scope, 
and free citizens co-operate for the realization of the objects 
of government as wiUingly as for their own. In recent times 
it has been believed that the most complete reconciliation of 
authority and liberty is found in so-called constitutional 
monarchy, which would consequently be the most perfect 

^ Bnring the rale of the Stuarts in England in the 17th centnry, Filmer (in 
his work, Patriarche, cr the Natural Power of Kings) developed that one-sided 
▼lew of "kingship by the grace of God," which made it signify the unlimiied 
power of the king and the unlimUed obedience of snbjects, and was the occasion 
of Algernon Sydney's weU-known DUeoursea concerning Oovemment, in favour 
of popular soTereignty and revolution (Hettner, Oeachkhte der engl LUteraiur, 
p. 48 sqq.). 
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manifestation of the idea of justice in the State. As to what 
is, however, the best kind of constitutional mouarchy, opinions 
are widely different The many projects that have arisen, the 
experiments that have been made since the French Bevolution, 
the constitutions overthrown as soon as set up, the many 
hastily run up political edifices, the continued revisions and 
constantly recurring transformations, sufficiently prove that 
the problem is not yet solved, and that in many respects it 
has not advanced beyond the tentative stage, perhaps because 
the road by which this solution is sought is one on which it 
can never be found When the English constitution is referred 
to as the best model, the remark has often enough been made 
in I'eply, that this coustitution is a quite peculiar growth, 
which has, in the course of centuries, and under special circum- 
stances, been developed in intimate connection with its excel- 
lences and defects, and cannot for that very reason be imitated 
by others founded on entirely difiTerent historical circumstances 
and natural conditions, nor by States which have to begin 
constitutional life from the beginning. The English constitu- 
tion has undoubtedly been during a long series of years 
relatively the best for the English nation. . Experience must 
show whether it will remain so for the future. Besides, we 
are here treating of modem constitutions, which, compared with 
the English, can only be called improvisations, and are, as it 
were, of yesterday. The relation in which they stand, on the 
one hand to reality, on the other to the idea, is always a 
question which may be variously answered, and whose future 
may, from a historical point of view, be very problematicaL 

§ 74. 

Monarchy is the oldest and most venerable form of govern- 
ment, while the republic is of more recent origin. Impersonal 
law rules in the republic; the supreme power of the State 
appears in monarchy in a living person. The word "majesty" 
expresses a union of power, law, and graciousness ; hence 
majesty is an object of reverence, dutifulness, confidence, 
aflTection, and hearty devotion. Consequently monarchy has 
at all times had the greater attraction for the majority, for 
men feel the want of a personal authority, of an actual chie£ 
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Louis xiv/s celebrated and much attacked saying, "F^iat 
test moil' may also be understood in a better sense than has 
been usual The monarch is the State itself, since the autho- 
rity of the State is concentrated in him, not, as Louis xiv. 
meant, for the satisfaction of his private inclinations, but for 
the good of the community ; and though not the principle of 
the State, he certainly is its central organ. 

Though monarchy may be either hereditary or elective, the 
former is much to be preferred. Such preference must be 
awarded it not merely because it avoids the disputes and party 
spirit connected with election, — a question of mere ways and 
means, — but above all, because of its fuU manifestation of the 
fact that the king exists not by the. will of the people, but by 
the will of God, that the king and his authority are given us, 
that he is exactly the person whom we ought to have, that 
subjective arguing is in this matter of as little use as it would 
be to complain that we have not other parents than those 
whom God has given us, although those parents may have 
undeniable imperfections, to i^hich we need not be blind, but 
by which our dutifulness must not be disturbed. 

The perfect form of monarchy is by no means absolute, un- 
limited monarchy, not only because all kings and rulers, without 
exception, have one faulty viz. that of being men affected by 
human weakness, in both intellectual and moral respects, — a 
fault which representatives of the people possess in common 
with kings, — ^but because the idea of the State demands that 
all elements of its life should attain their organic development, 
and this is impossible under an absolute government It is 
true that even under absolute monarchical government there 
may exist either independence of justice or good administration, 
but a higher requirement than this is involved in the decision 
that monarchy must be constitutional, or, as it is also 
called, "limited monarchy," one which is to find its true 
strength in its very limitation, or within certain boundaries. 
On the one hand, it is here in place to mention that, let the 
wisdom and discernment of the government be what they may, it 
needs the assistance of the experience and discernment existing 
among the people, which may, with respect to many questions, 
serve to modify its judgment For a very different conception 
may be formed of the same object, when regarded from below, 
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from \^Iiat is formed when it is viewed from above. On the 
other hand, too, this development appears inevitable. For the 
greater the progress of the people in moral development, the 
more the idea of the State penetrates and is alive in the whole 
community, the more is the demand brought forward, that the 
relation of subjects should be combined with that of citizen, 
that the people should, by means of their representatives, co- 
operate in debating and deciding upon the laws which they 
are to obey. This is the general thought which has led to con- 
stitutional monarchy. We alluded above to Louis xiv. as a 
representative of absolute monarchy, and are thereby reminded 
of Bossuet and Findlon, Bossuet is an unqualified advocate of 
absolutism ; F^n^lon, on the contrary, though not in a position 
under existing absolutist oppression to make his views public, 
wa& already a prophet of limited monarchy. We are not 
thinking only of his Utopian ideas, as brought forward in 
" TiUmaqvs^* but more especially of his letters to the Dukes 
of Beauvilliers and Ghevreuse, as well as to the Duke of 
Burgundy. In these he portrays, in the most vivid colours, 
to the future king, the dangers and temptations of absolutism 
("iZ Tiefaut pas que torn servent h un sevi ; mats un seid doit 
Stre A tans, pour faire leur honheur**), and already requires 
the co-operation of the Estates in the government, and lays 
down a complete sketch of a constitution (including, e.g., a 
regular and public budget, the abolition of the privUeges of 
the nobility and hereditary offices, freedom of trade, etc.). 
Political ideas which were realized at the Bevolution in com- 
bination with the laying aside of religion and morality, are 
here found in the purest ethico-religious connection.^ In the 
time of Louis xv., Montesquieu further developed the constitu- 
tional idea, by means of the severance of the legislative, the 
judicial and the executive powers. 

§ 75. 

In carrying out the constitutional idea, a danger makes its 
appearance which must be overcome, unless the constitution is 
to fail of attaining its object We allude to the danger, that 
the inevitable contrast between people and government, whose 

^ Comp. Lamartine, F^Um, Hettner, Oeachkhte der franzSdschen LUteraiur 
tm 18 Jahrhimdertf p. 27 sqq. 
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different kinds of views are in mutual opposition, should be- 
come a hostile tension, an inimical dualism, a party struggle 
between government and people. Modern constitutions being, 
for the most part, the results of a contest between princely 
power and popular liberty, it is but natural that this view- 
point, from which people and government appear as two 
contending parties, should in many respects continue to sway 
the opinions of both. This is especially manifested in the per- 
suasion, which to this hour is very often the sole view-point from 
which many estimate this matter, viz. that popular representa- 
tion serves as a gtiarantee, as a means of defence and security 
against the encroachments of the government Guarantees 
always presuppose the existence of some sort of danger, 
against which protection must be sought ; in the present case, 
that the government and the people are fundamentally hostile 
parties, who must, from constant and mutual distrust, keep a 
check upon each other, and that what is required is to main- 
tain a certain mechanical balance between the contending 
parties. Without such a feeling of mistrust it would be im- 
possible to account for the admission into the fundamental 
laws of many States of an enactment, by means of which the 
representatives can annually refuse, not only extraordinary 
imposts, but even the whole State-budget with all the regular 
taxes, and may, by virtue of this manoeuvre, render impossible 
the fulfilment of its duties by the government, and bring the 
whole machineiy of the State to a sudden standstill By such 
means has it been sought to secure an effective means of 
coercing the government. We by no means desire, generally 
and in every sense, to deny the necessity of guarantees, which 
finds its reason in human fallibility, but are only maintaining 
that this must not be the sole and supreme view-point, and that, 
in the example adduced, it comes before us as a greed, so to 
speak, for guarantees, in its extreme one-sidedness.^ It is this 
greed for guarantees, this spirit of mistrust, which serves to 
explain, e.ff., such an enactment as the following : that where 

^ Trendelenburg, NaturredU, p. 464 aqq. The granting of taxes signifies a 
potent control, bat not that one power shoold be able to lord it oyer the other, 
or over the whole community. Hence provisions should be made by law in a 
constitution for keeping this right of the legislature within such limits as the 
conditbn of the State requires, and for making an entire refusal of supplies 
illegal. 
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the king is allowed by the constitution to choose certain 
members of the Diet, or representatives of the country, he may 
choose only such as have before sat in the Diet, and been thus 
chosen hy the people (!), and who have consequently received 
their first impression from the popular side. This has been 
done to obtain security with respect to the king, because it 
was thought he could not be trusted, after examination and 
consideration on his own part, and consultation with hi3 
ministers, to choose in a right spirit. 

But in proportion as the demons of mistrust prevail in the 
region of constitutional life, and continue to incite rulers and 
people to procure guarantees against each other, is this life 
afiSicted with internal disease. The normal condition is at 
all events, that constitutionalism should present to our view 
an organism, in which the king represents the central member, 
in which all organs and functions co-operate for the health of 
the whole, and in which, lastly, the differences which do occur 
are but transitory and soon resolved into harmony and union. 
The sublime spectacle of genuine constitutional life is only 
afforded us where king and people feel themselves really 
united by mutual confidence, by joint responsibility, joid equal 
readiness for the self-sacrifice requisite for enduring and 
fighting through whatever may await them, 

§ 76. 

When a constitutional monarchy is to be instituted, the 
first main problem consists in the due limitation of the rights, 
on the one hand of the king, on the other of the representa- 
tives of the people: the question is, whether the centre of 
gravity shall be found in the power of the king, or in that 
of the representatives, whether the truly monarchical or the 
parliamentary .principle is to predominate in the constitution, 
whether — as Stahl expresses it — the king or the majority in 
the chambers is to govern. Where the centre of gravity is 
placed in the king, a co-operation may indeed be incumbent 
upon the representative body, but it cannot be co-ruler, or, 
more strictly speaking, cannot be ruler, i.e. really and actually, 
though not in title. Genuine monarchical government re- 
quires that the representative body should be either merely 
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conmliative, or, if possessing a deciding power, both for ob- 
structing and promoting the proposals of the government, that 
it should yet be in such wise limited, that the actual initiative 
and decision should rest with the king, and that the ministers 
should be his organs, and not those of the representative body. 
Parliamentary government, on the contrary, requires that the 
power of the king should be placed in the hands of ministers^ 
who conduct the government without any real regard to his 
will, but with unlimited regard to the will of the popular 
representatives. The ministers proceed from the parliament ; 
and the king is obliged to accept them as the organs of the 
ruling majority. When they no longer possess the confidence 
of parliament, they must resign ; and the king must appoint 
a new ministry. The definition : " The king is not responsible," 
according to its true meaning, by no means aims at main- 
taining his dignity, but only gives it to be understood, that 
not kings but their ministers are to be regarded as, properly 
speaking, agents. The veto allowed to the king is in many 
respects illusory. In many instances it is not he who says 
no, but the ministers, just as it is they too who dissolve 
parliament when necessary. When this form of government^ 
in which the monarchical principle is reduced to a mere 
semblance and shadow, is recommended by an appeal to the 
English constitution as its great model, in which royalty, 
though surrounded with external splendour, has been in fact 
brought down to a minimum of power (of which indeed 
nothing further can be relinquished unless it is to be entirely 
abolished), and which has notwithstanding yielded such bene- 
ficial results to the nation, we must again repeat, that it is 
very questionable whether it could be imitated with similar 
results by such nations as are without those historical ante- 
cedents and conditions which are inseparably connected with 
the English constitution.^ 

Parliamentary government is gravitating towards republi- 
canism. It must nevertheless be confessed that it still differs 
in many respects therefrom. It has indeed been said that 
so-called democratic monarchy, which however undeniably 
differs widely from the English constitution, is nothing else 

^ On the relation between the monarchio and parliamentary principle, comp. 
the full discaasion by Stahl, PhUosophie des RechU, II. p. 321 sqq. 
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than a republic under the mask of monarchy, that it is 
tainted with an internal falseness, in that it wears the outer 
semblance of monarchy, but denies its power, and that the 
more honourable course would be to proclaim itself republican. 
But, much as may be said for this view of the matter, one 
restriction must be admitted. For even those monarchies 
which are most limited, if they are hereditary, afford to the 
whole constitution a stability which it would otherwise lack, 
and which is not found in any republic, not to mention those 
which are improvised. Monarchy preserves the connection of 
the historical traditions of the nation, and sheds over the 
constitution the glory of historical reminiscences, even where 
such glory is but the after-glow of past ages, now in the far 
distance. With respect to the above-mentioned dependence 
of the king upon his ministers, — to which many add the 
remark that " the king can do no wrong," because he can do 
nothing at all, — some limitations must here be added. For 
under every constitutional government the character of the 
sovereign, his personal convictions, his interest in affairs, 
exercise an influence which ministers must in most cases take 
into account.^ But, in any case, the king must at last give 
in to a resolute ministry, unless he is willing or able to take 
another in its place. Still, even this state of things differs 
materially from that which prevails in a republic. It is, 
however, very questionable whether those nations which have, 
after the model of the English system, adopted parliamentary 
government, have not, by displacing their centre of gravity, 
put themselves into such a position, as to be building and 
dwelling upon a soil more like shifting sand than the firm 
and solid rock ; and whether there are not nations for which 
a constitution with more moderate popular rights and more 
extensive royal prerogatives would better secure the welfare 
of the community. 

' Guizot, M^moires, VIII. p. 86 : ** Paitout oil la monarchie constitatioxielle a 
exists la personne da monaique, see opinions, ses sentiments, ses yolont6s 
n'ont jamais ^t^ indiff^rents on inactifs, et les plus independents, les plus 
exigeants des ministres en ont tenn grand compte. nos jours conune dans 
les temps anciens, sous les ministeres whigs comme sous les torys, dans les 
rapports de Lord Chatham avec George ii. et de Lord Grey ayec Goillaame iv., 
comme dans oeoz de M. Pitt aveo George iii., Thistoire constitutionelle de 
TAngleterre en offre, k chaque pas, d'incontdstables preuyes.*' 
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§77. 

The second constitutional problem concerns the composition 
of the body of representatives. The more the royal power has 
been limited^ the more necessary it is that the people should 
be wisely organized as a political power. A representation of 
a people^ truly worthy of the name, should be the flower, the 
noblest essence, so to speak, of its intelligence and morality. 
It must, moreover, be as aH-sid-ed as possible, by representing 
in the fittest manner all the various tasks and interests of 
social life. If, then, we seek for an ethic principle by which 
to organize national representation, the true one, as it appears 
to us, is that the actual spheres, the chief circles of social life, 
should be made the point of departure ; in other words, that 
classes and corporations should be represented Without those 
intermediary organisms, classes and corporations, the people 
remain but an indiscriminate mass, which can be brought 
under no ethic principle. In the classes, on the contrary, 
those different calUngs and industries, which give to individuals 
their moral significance, appear. Corporations ought to choose, 
and it is only thus that the fittest, the most intelligent^ and, 
with respect to character, the most trustworthy representatives 
can possibly be obtained. In classes and corporations a com- 
munity of interests and views exists. If corporations choose 
men from among themselves, it may be presumed that they 
know those on whom their choice falls, and that they select 
the fittest and most trustworthy of those who best understand 
their interests. It may also be assumed that they who possess 
thorough information in one sphere, will be also competent to 
enter into legislative and administrative questions of a more 
general kind, which can never be taken for granted of those 
who dabble in everything, and are at home in nothing. Of 
course, it may here be objected that in this case a class-spirit, 
a corporation or guild spirit, will assert itseK in a partial and 
one-sided manner. This is, however, a matter which must be 
met and overcome by increasing public spirit and progressive 
education, which will ever more and more contribute to make 
the interests of the community the living and pi^esent interests 
of individuals. It is true that the representatives of the 
several classes will look at the whole and the general chiefly 

Sp. Era. II. N 
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through the medium of their class interests, and start from 
their own standpoint But the very point to be aimed at is 
to ascertain how the questions under discussion are viewed by 
different social circlea And it is very certain that anything 
concerning which the representatives of particular social 
interests are agreed, will commend itself to the government 
as the expression of the general will of the nation. Partial 
notions will be corrected by the discussions themselves, or in 
the last appeal by the government and king, as the authority 
placed over all the classes, to maintain the balance between 
them, and to reconcile their several interests. 

The truths here laid down are regarded by liberalism and 
democracy as mediaeval views, unsuitable to the present age, 
which requires just universal suffrage. We are, however, by 
no means demanding a mediaeval particularism, or that the 
single classes should have exdusive regard to their own special 
interests. We desire a really representative system, by which 
t?ie nation itself may be represented, and its affairs managed 
in the interest of the entire community. But we maintain 
that a representation of classes is the only possible national 
representation. This kind of representation has also been 
advocated by the principal thinkers of the day (Hegel, Fr. 
Baader, Stahl, Walter, Trendelenburg, etc.). And time will 
show whether the perception will not be gradually arrived at, 
that the modem system, by which citizens are divided into 
certain merely local electoral districts, and a certain number of 
representatives allotted to each district, is not only very defec- 
tive in practice, — as indeed present experience already super- 
abundantly shows, — ^but also false in principle ; and that the 
class system, tiiough at present requiring, as must certainly be 
admitted, a new and more varied development, is the only one 
based on a true principle. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that the grouping of classes and the relative position 
of the different groups in different countries, according to 
existing circumstances, need different modification. But this, 
as a technical and mechanical matter, lies outside our field of 
observation.^ We are here speaking in only a general manner 

' Comp. e.g, Trendelenburg in his above-cited work, p. 461 : The question 
would be to find an aristocracy of erery business and oilling^ distinguished as 
such by their fellows, and to commit the election to them." 
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of the direction to be kept in view, and the object to be aimed 
at in the whole process of election, while desiring to secure to 
a chamber of representatives, or a diet, such a supply of 
intelligence and fitness, that the interests of the whole com- 
munity, which include those of each class, may be* really 
appreciated and understood. In universal suffrage — which 
starts simply from the assumption that the State is to be- 
regarded as a collection of atomistic individuals, instead of a 
system of organic distinctions, within which each individual 
has the importance of a member — it depends upon accident 
whether the representatives consist- of the best and most 
intelligent men, or whether they belong to the ignorant 
multitude. It is quite a matter of chance whether all the 
interests of the nation — not those merely which relate to the 
material prosperity of the several classes, but also art, science, 
the Church, or even the interests of the poor and the lower 
class of labourers — ^will- be cared < for or not For election 
statutes contain nothing at all*on such matters. It is ethically 
a radical detriment, a moral defect, a defect in the one-sided, 
individualistic system, that the care of important moral depart- 
ments in the national life should be left entirely to blind 
Aanee; that this kind of election should absolutely provide 
no guarantee thafr matters which concern the welfare of the 
whole community should be fully investigated and under- 
stood It may be reckoned as one step at least in the- direc- 
tion of what is reasonable j when- the contrast between town 
and country is made the starting-point in elections. We 
thus rise above hollow abstractions about the general rights of 
man to something real, something formed by nature and 
history. Even if this contrast is an insufficient one, we still 
attain thereby to that which looks like an organism, and to 
the first beginnings of a recognition that there are differences 
and inequalities which ought to be represented.^ 

^ The words which Schiller Ib his. i)emc(ncM« puts into iha month of Sapieha 
are applicable to the ahstract (not the organized) rule of majorities, the mere 
' • sovereignty of numbers " : — 

*'DieMehrheitt 
Was ist Mehrheit ? Mehrheit ist Unsinn) 
Yerstand ist stets bei Wen'gen nnr gewesen. . • 
Man soli die Stimmen wagen, nnd nicht zahleo. 
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§ 78. 

Proof of the justice of universal suffrage has been attempted, 
by asserting that all regard to classes and class-distinctions 
must be utterly excluded, because only private and selfish 
interests, class-feeling and party-spirit, nay, what is really a 
system of caste, would thereby prevail, that every individual 
in the State ought, on the contrary, to feel himself a mere 
citizen, and that this is especially true of the representatives 
of the peopla For, though chosen by the individuals of a 
single district, they are said to represent the whole people. 
Neither is it any single element, but the whole, that lives in 
them, and it is to be assumed of them that in their simple 
citizenship they understand not merely this thing or that, but 
all that pertains to the welfare of the people, while they are 
at the same time raised, as must be presumed, far above all 
private motives. This p.oof, however, is one in appearance 
only. A citizen in dbstracto, or " in pure generality," is a 
fiction, a being never met with in actual life. As no one is 
a human being in pure generality, but only in a definite 
peculiarity, in which he is to express the general, so no one is 
a citizen in pure generality, but only in a definite occupation, 
in a certain circle of society ; and it is only in his special 
calling that he will give expression to his general civil virtue. 
It is only through the medium of his class that he stands in 
relation to the State ; only in this his objective definiteness 
that he has a political importance, and can be taken account 
of by the Stata Even in daily life, when a man is spoken 
of, we are accustomed to ask : WTuU is he ? and this means : 
What is his trade or profession ? On this matter Hegel has 
somewhere made the remark : People are accustomed to say 
of an official, an artisan, a manufacturer, a merchant, etc., he 
is something, and of any one who has no place in any social 
circle they say briefly he is nothing. But only one who 
is something, and understands something, is fit either to elect 

Der Staat moss untergehn, friih oder spat, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet." 
(Majority ? What is majority ? Migority is nonsense. Intelligence has always 
been with the few. Votes should be weighed, not counted. That State must 
perish sooner or later where the majority triumphs, and want of intelligence 
decides.) 
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or be elected. And any one elected must represent, in the 
first place, that seplurt of lift within which he is something 
and understands something ; and through this alone does he 
stand in relation to the whole, and is capable of gradually 
attaining a true understanding and right judgment of the 
whole. We repeat that, when representation is in question, 
it is an organism and its internal distinctions which must be 
kept in view. Only what is organized and organic distinction 
can be represented. 

How it really fares with pure citizenship, which pretends 
to be raised above all private and selfish interests, is unmis- 
takeably shown wherever universal su£frage is introduced. 
For we there see that very class principle, which is denied in 
theory, assert itself in practice in the most pernicious form, 
one single social class striving, by the help of universal 
suffrage, to obtain the mastery for the purpose of carrying out 
its own selfish interests, and tyrannizing over the other classes 
in the name of pure citizenship and the good of the whole 
community. 

§ 79. 

Another seeming proof of the rightfulness of universal 
suffrage is usually advanced in the maxim, that because all 
are equal with respect to their human rights, they have also 
an equal claim to political lights. But the leap to such a 
conclusion is an unlawful one. Human and political rights 
differ widely. The rights of man are universal and absolute ; 
political rights are special and limited. Human rights are 
ififuite, given together with the dignity of man as a being 
made in the image of God. Every one — even the worst of 
criminals — ^has, as a member of human society, a claim to be 
protected by society from any infringement of his human 
dignity, and to be aided, as far as possible, to develope and 
work out his personality to an existence worthy of this 
dignity. But the human total, of which the individual with 
all his rights constitutes a single member, does not exist in 
indefinite generality, but is organized by means of a whole 
system of distinctions, viz. the various spheres of life, in 
which different individuals are developed, each according to 
his station and special position. And here come forward 
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those special rights, which neither are nor can be the same 
for all, because they are united to certain condiiioTis, and must 
for the most part be acquired by individuals through their 
own ability and labour. To this special class belong political 
rights, which can by no means be called general For it 
must always depend upon certain conditions, and the fulfil- 
ment of certain duties, whether an individual possesses 
political rights, while the dignity of human nature must, at 
all times and under all circumstances, be acknowledged in 
every ^man, without exception. If all are equal in political 
rights,' why are not ttie sufTrage and the right of being elected 
granted to servants and beggars, who are undoubtedly 
partakers of the same human rights as other men? Why, 
too, should not women have the privilege of both voting and 
beiug elected ? For, as far as human rights are concerned, 
women are certainly on the same level as men. Some have 
indeed, >a;nd'with true logic, if the premises are acknowledged, 
drawn this consequence, and been willing to admit women to 
a share of the representation. But the greater number of the 
defenders of universal suffrage shrink from this, because they 
have a foreboding that such a proceeding will bring to light 
the entire unreasonableness of the matter, in other words, that 
the principle laid down by them cannot be carried out to its 
consequences without manifesting itself to every one as an 
absurdity. There are those, however, who do not shrink 
from this. It must also be granted that communists and 
socialists have, under the premises laid down, logic on their 
side, when they not only demand the extension of universal 
suffrage to the proletariate tdso, but claim, together with 
equality of political rights, social equality, and an equal share 
in tiie advantages of property. And it is undeniable that 
there ds -very little use in conceding political rights to all 
unless they can be assisted in obtaining such a position in 
society as < may- make them capable — and for this the necessary 
degree of education and intelligence is also required — of 
an independent exercise of their political righta 

§ 80. 

To arvoid the mischievous effects of universal suffrage, by 
W'hich the power of deciding may so easily pass into the hands 
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of the rade and ignorant masses^ a cenms has been introduced ; 
in other words, a certain amount of taxable property or income 
is required as the condition of the right of voting. The idea 
on which this is based is, that property and money being the 
conditions for the acquirement of education and intelligence, 
consequently furnish a pledge that these will be found in the 
possessors of a certain amount of income. But this pledge is 
an extremely insecure one. Knowledge, culture, and trust- 
worthiness are very far from being always and necessarily 
combined with material possessions, and it is very question* 
able whether real intelligence will, as a consequence of this 
arrangement, really get the mastery. Plato already makes 
the remark that it is not the rich who always furnish the best 
pilots. In our days, another circumstance, viz. the oppression 
which capital in so many respects exercises upon society, and 
the ever- widening gulf between possessors and non-possessors 
of property, gives additional difficulty to this expedient, by 
making it odious. A property qualification for the franchise 
evidently places itself on the side of capital, and excludes non- 
possessors, who are insisting — and certainly, in spite of their 
exaggeration, not without reason — ^upon social and political 
rights. And thus we are brought back to class-representation, 
and consequently to the right of the fourth class also to 
representation, the class which, as Fr. Baader expresses it, 
properly belongs (gehort) to that element of the population 
which is not heard {geJuyrt)} Besides, class-representation is 
alone consistent with monarchy. Universal suffrage is year 
by year increasingly undermining monarchy, with which its 
principle is irreconcilable. For if the State is nothing more 
than a heap of individuals living together in democratic 
equality, what reason can be found in a system carried out 
upon ^e principle of equality for the utterly isolated in- 
equality of a single person and a single family standing in 
such a relation of superiority to all other individuals and 
families, as actually exists in kingdoms ? Where the demo- 
cratic principle of equality prevails, it seems as if only a 

^ In the remarkable article : ''On the existing disproportion between the non- 
poesessing or proletariate claas and the poeeesaing classea of society, with regard 
to their produce both in inteUectoal and material respects, viewed from a legal 
standpoint, 1885" (Fr. Baader's /SammtZicAe Werhe, VL). 
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president, elected to exercise supreme authority for a period 
in the name and by the order of the people, could be admitted. 
And even supposing that, for the sake of avoiding too great 
vacillation, some fragment of kingship should be retained, it 
would still stand upon a very loose foundation. The case is 
altogether different when the principle of the organism, a 
system of class and corporate distinctions or separations, 
pervaded throughout by the contrast of superiority and sub- 
ordination, is made the point of departure. For then the 
monarch is the ultimate point of union, who himself belongs 
to none of the classes, but for that very reason does in his 
predominant and exalted position perceive and protect the 
interests of all classes of society. This circumstance manifests 
at the same time how preferable a monarchy is to a republic. 
For in a republic the different classes of society and their 
interests are — ^notwithstanding their supposed equality and 
the talk about universal citizenship — constantly warring 
against each other, and are each in turn striving to get the 
upper hand. It is this internal strife, with its party spirit, 
which destroys republics. Kingship, on the contrary, is a 
pow6r raised above these contentions and fluctuations, one 
whose natural interest it by no means is to favour any one 
class above another, but, on the contrary, to watch over the 
interests of alL And only then does it fail to fulfil its office, 
when it takes the part of any one class — t,g. the hereditary 
nobility, or the aristocracy of riches — against the others, and 
thereby brings itself into a perilous dependence, nay, places 
not itself alone, but the whole State, in a dangerous position.^ 

§81. 

The political problem, whose solution is contended for not 
only in print, but also in actual life, is regarded by many as 

^ Stein, Commtmismtis und SodaUamus, I. p. 64 : " There is no power on earth 
which can shake it (monarchy), so long as it appears as the power presiding over 
the movements of society, and promoting the development of all its classes, 
for then it wiU be to all classes the only element which will find its own 
perfection in the highest development of each." And, p. 68: "As long as there 
are classes, groups, ranks, and consequently contrasts in society, so long will the 
present and fotore states depend upon the monarchical principle. If it should 
be possible for them to cease, the time for this principle will be past.'' 
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the question: Monarchical government or republicamsm? which 
of these is to come oflf victorious ? We think, however, that 
the question must be expressed in a more universal form; 
for though the contrast between monarchy and republic forms 
one element of it, still the world-wide struggle by which the 
times are agitated is that between liberalism (individualism) 
and socialism. The latter, in contrast with individualism, puts 
not the individual but the community in the first place, and 
starts from the demand that individual liberty should be 
restricted within the community, and identified with its 
interesta The political problem is essentially one with the 
social, and can only be solved together with and by means of 
the latter, and not apart from it. 

Liberalism may be defined as the moderate carrying out of 
the principles of the French Bevolution. Its fundamental 
thought is individual liberty and equality of rights, by means 
of emancipation from a state of political guardianship, from 
the oppressive fetters of monopolies and privileges. In its first 
enthusiasm it hoped, by carrying out its principles, to create 
a condition of things in which the State should henceforth 
exercise no kind of oppression upon individuals, in which merit 
alone should be successful, and prosperity and culture should, 
by the unrestricted operation of every faculty, be universally 
diffused. Now, if it would be unjust to deny that liberalism 
has brought much of tins to pass, yet it has, on the whole, 
shown itself more powerful in destroying than in constructing 
and perfecting, and has in a great degree contributed to the 
disorganization and dissolution of society. This has been 
because its conception of liberty is only n^aiim, because it 
strives only for freedom from restrictions and limitations, but 
is not adapted for fashioning anything. It has in many 
countries annihilated the political importance of classes, and 
introduced a popular representation consisting of individual 
atoms. It has undermined monarchy, by transposing the 
political centre of gravity to such representation, and by 
making the king, as far as possible, the mere executor of the 
will of the nation, i.e, of accidental majoritiea In its religious 
indifTerentism and purely individualistic view of religious 
liberty, it has co-operated in banishing religion from public 
life, by creating creedless {hekenntnisdose) legidatures, in which. 
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e.^'., _Jews are placed on a level with Christians, and has 
mightily promoted the present ascendancy of the Jews. To 
this must be added, that it has delivered the Church into the 
hands of creedless legislatures, and that while it has on all 
sides introduced a superfluity of individual liberty, it has 
in many places withheld from her the freedom which was her 
due, or has forced upon her a constitution after its own image, 
viz. a rule of majorities incompatible with her very nature. 
And while in its one-sided struggles for emancipation it aims 
at dissolving the connection between Church and State, and 
thereby Weakens the importance of the Church as an educa- 
tional power, it also does everything to destroy the connection 
between Church and school, nay, to start creedless schools^ 
and that in the interest of " culture " and national enlighten- 
ment." From culture and enlightenment it expects every- 
thing. But without intending it, it has by its optimistic faith 
in the power of civilisation and enlightenment, aud its empty 
notion of toleration, afforded the most powerful impetus to the 
Eomish Church and the Bomish propaganda, which are always 
fishing in the waters of liberalism. In the social sphere it 
has introduced free competition, which is the chief point of its 
social order, its focus, and at the same time its dark point, its 
partie Jumteuse ; for while it has abolished all other monopo- 
lies, it has introduced the monopoly of capital, and that 
oppression of the labouring and non-possessing classes which 
this involves. 

Another characteristic of liberalism is that it is inconsistent, 
and stops half-way in canying out its principle. Its crown- 
ing inconsistency may be said to be the fact, that while it has 
abolished the politiced importance of classes, and claims equal 
rights for all, it has nevertheless laboured, and still labours, to 
create a special class with political importance and influence, 
viz. the so-called *' third class," the Idurgeome. In its interest 
liberalism has striven to weaken both sovereign and nobility ; 
in its interest it seeks to withhold from the " fourth class " the 
rights it is struggling after ; and in its interest it is that, now 
in its hour of need, it invokes the aid of monarchy against the 
enemy which from day to day threatens to be too much for 
it, and would find support in its contest against democracy in 
the power of the crown. But many other inconsistencies. 
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some of them good and praiseworthy, occur in liberalism. To 
be consistent, it would have to make civil society an aggregate 
of free and equally privileged atoms. This is, however, 
opposed by actual life and reality. And many of the adherents 
of liberalism being not only men of the most honourable 
character, but also of the highest intelligence, it naturally 
appears in a great variety of intermediate formations. Hence 
its principle is often tempered and alleviated by sounder views, 
belonging to another sphere of thought, and giving evidence of 
notions of organism. These intermediate formations, however, 
of which literature shows us many, we are not here able to 
discuss. We are considering liberalism only according to its 
principle and its results. And to this very day individualism 
is the prevailing principle of its legislation and public acts, as 
well as of its entire mode of thought, even granting that this 
principle may be outwardly clothed in some modification or other. 

The real contrast to liberalism is not formed by that 
ultra-democracy which demands a consistent carrying out of 
principles, and may consequently itself be designated as 
liberalism carried out The difference between liberalism and 
ultra -democracy is one not of quality but of quantity, a 
difference of degree. The true contrast to liberalism or indi- 
vidualism is socialism. The community is the contrast to the 
individual, and it was easy to foresee that when one-sided 
individualism had prevailed for some time, a reaction in a 
socialistic direction must set in. This reaction appears chiefly 
in the form of radicalism, which passes an unpitying sentence 
upon liberalism, and lays before it not only a political problem, 
but especially that great social problem which liberalism is 
incapable of solving. The future does not belong to liberalism, 
but to socialism, while it is as yet uncertain what form the 
conmiunity will assume, after the inevitable contests now 
impending have been fought out. 

We do not presume to predict the future, but speak only of 
possibilities, being well aware that it is in this sphere by no 
means possible to draw certain conclusions as to historical 
reality from what is possible or conceivable. It is conceivable 
that what we have laid down as an ethic demand may come 
forth as a final result, viz. real monarchy with a class constitu- 
tion, in which, consequently, t?ie fourth doss will attain a 
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satisfactory position not only in political, but also in social 
respecta For we must emphatically insist that any new 
constitution, which is to be permanent, must be based upon 
a new social foundation. It is, however, also conceivable that 
an attempt may be made in a socialistic spirit to realize a 
republic ; nay, there are those whose political and social ideal 
for the future is a world presenting the great spectacle of a 
confederation of republican States. Then, too, all work is to 
be executed in each separate State by federations, or organized 
unions and groups ; and the present difficulties arising from 
the contrast between rich and poor are to be for ever abolished; 
and, lastly, political representation is to take place according 
to groups, and kingship to be replaced by presidency. Even 
a Mario {i.e. Winkelblech) has thoughts moving in this direction* 
He seems to have entirely lost faith in the future of monarchy. 
To the liberalists and capitalists, who in their contests with 
socialism cling to monarchy, he says, speaking of its fate in 
France : " When the head of Louis xvl fell upon the scaffold, 
all the nations of Europe trembled, and the eyes of millions 
were filled with tears of grief. It was felt that this act in 
the world's history meant far more than the fall of a crowned 
mortal, that it was the fall of the legal ideal of ages, the settle- 
ment of accounts between the present and the past. When 
Bonaparte lost the crown, which he had seized by violence, 
they, who had been the admirers of his greatness, were plunged 
in mourning; when Charles x. descended from the throne of 
his fathers, his fate awakened the same emotion as when a 
venerable ruin is overthrown; and when Louis Philippe 
vacated the throne which he had obtained by intrigue, the 
world rejoiced at the bankruptcy of a too successful sharper. 
This is Uie history of the French monarchy, and in presence 
of such a history the plutocracy thinks to find protection under 
the shadow of a newly erected throne," etc.^ Napoleon ni., 
Sedan and the present French Eepublic could not yet be 
spoken of in Mario's work. If he had lived to see these things 
(he died before 1860), they would have furnished him with 
fresh arguments. We make, however, the general remark, that 
the examples adduced have for us no force at all. We 
acknowledge, indeed, that the principles of the Bevolution 
^ Mario, SysUm der WeUifhonomk^ Cassel 1848, I. p. 425. 
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eoold not but lead to democracy and to the abolition of 
monarchy. But we do not recognise the necessity of these 
principles themselves. The events which followed the 
revolution only prove that kingship or imperial regime, when 
built upon the principles of revolution, is not a durable 
institution, and that this is equally the case when it is based 
upon those of ultramontanism. The fate of monarchy in 
France cannot be regarded, without further ceremony, as 
typical for countries and nations which are of an entirely 
different character from the French, which have come through 
a very different historical development, and built on other 
foundations. 

And if this whole idea of a socialistic republic proves, so 
soon as it is actually carried out, a mere Utopia, there is 
only a third possibility left, viz. for the disturbed and chaotic 
state of affairs to be brought to rest by CoMarism, i,e. by the 
restoration of interrupted social order and the despotic repression 
of individuals by a single absolute ruler, whose autocracy is 
founded upon his power, a modem Kimrod, a mighty hunter 
of men. Should this really take place, an historical Nemesis 
could hardly fail to be recognised in the fact, that when men 
would not have a true monarchy they were forced to receive 
a tjrranny, when they would not have fathers they had to 
accept taskmasters. Under all circumstances, it must be 
regarded as certain, that liberalism is daily approaching its 
dissolution. Even in case it should for some time longer 
maintain its power and ascendency, it will only be able to do 
so by compromises with its opponents. It is strong and 
effective only when it agitates and is in opposition. But the 
opportunity for this is over, and this work is now undertaken 
by other hands. 

CIVIL VIRTUE. 

§ 82. 

Under every constitution, whether monarchic or republican, 
absolutist or constitutional, and however numerous may be its 
defects, the individual must maintain his civil virtue. In the 
preceding sections (Div. I. § 8) we had occasion to consider 
"civil righteousness" as an expression for all personal morality 
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at a certain stage of development. We are here considering 
civil virtue as a single element, both of personal morality and 
of the morality of the commimity. 

Its foundation is patriotism. This may be more particu- 
larly defined as an affection for the country, ''the spot of 
earth " where first we opened our eyes to the light of this 
world, where our mother-tongue was first heard and first put 
into our mouth, where we grew up and learned what home 
meant. It is not, however, merely love for our native land 
as such, for certain districts or fields, certain meadows and 
forests, certain lakes and coasts, viewed from a merely natural 
view-point It is love to the land as the land of our fatJiers, 
the land which they have bequeathed to us, which they have 
tilled and planted, and on which they have left their mark. 
Consequently it is at the same time love for a certain nation, 
for its nature, and for its peculiarities, which finds its plainest, 
its " most speaking " impress in a certain language, a certain 
form of speech, by means of which we became conscious of 
ourselves and received our intellectual inheritance. As love 
to the land, the nation and the language, it is at the same 
time love for the history of the nation, for its past memories, 
for its heroes and great men, whom we may call our own, for 
its traditions, manners and customs, its artistic and literary 
creations — and for all these, not as a past which is closed up 
from us, but as the presuppositions of that present life which 
is the continuation and completion of the past. And because 
the State and its enactments, as these have been in many 
respects determined by the national peculiarity, exhibit the 
most comprehensive form of a people's historical development, 
patriotism attains its full moral character when it is love for 
a certain State, its stability and historical future, love for a 
certain civil community within which the various human 
industries are developed just to certain special and character- 
istic limits. 

§ 83. 

Civil virtue has both a social and a political character. 
In its social aspect it is shown when an individual worthily 
occupies some position in his own class, and makes it his 
glory to perform with ability and uprightness the duties of a 
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calling in which he serves not himself only, but the whole 
community. No one ought, however, to be wholly engrossed 
in the business of his own calling, but should develope a feeling 
for the vocations of others and their importance to the whole. 
Socio-civil virtue shows itself chiefly as a lively interest in 
the common welfare, which it also seeks on its side to promote 
hy individual efforts (e.g. by voluntary associations for the 
Telief of material or intellectual wants, or for the restoration 
of mat'erial or intellectual possessions). But it is especially 
manifested when the upper classes have both a heart to feel 
for and a readiness to effect the improvement of the lower 
and less favourably placed classes. The socio-civil virtue of 
the latter appears in the form of industry and unenvying 
contentment 

In its political aspect, civil virtue appears in the submission 
of subjects to rulers. And here indeed it is seen in the form 
of obedience to the laws and institutions of the State, in- 
cluding a willingness to render to the latter the imposts 
which are its due (Som. ziil 1-7). It appears as dutiful 
obedience to the authority of the State, and readiness to take 
part in the defence of the country under the direction of its 
rulers. The promotion of dutiful obedience to rulers is the 
aim of the apostolic precept to make intercession for them 
(1 Tim. ii. 1), "that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty," which is only possible when 
rulers afford protection against crime, and maintain order and 
external peaca But the subject relation must develope into 
the patriotic, and this implies that the idea of the State itself 
(the State as the whole) is active in the individual citizen, and 
that he affords his voluntary and independent co-operation in 
realizing its aims. It belongs to civil virtue to abide by the 
principle: "Obedience to existing laws," but to that also 
which is connected with it: "The right to require better 
laws," But though the possibility of co-operating for this 
purpose is afforded to all by free constitutions, it does not 
follow that all can take an equal share in political life. To 
active participation in its stricter and formal sense — to a 
share in the representation, to the office of a minister, to 
political authorship — only very few are really called. But 
public spirit and political intelligence should prevail more 
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and more in all, and these, where they really exists will 
manifest themselves in various ways, both in word and deed. 
The distinguishing feature of civil virtue is justice, founded 
upon patriotism, inasmuch as the fundamental idea of the 
State is that distributing and even-handed justice which 
secures to every citizen and to every relation of life that 
which is their due. Hence genuine political interest cannot 
be conceived of without a deep social interest, an interest in 
all those matters which are necessary to a healthy national 
life. Without a lively sympathy in social conditions, and a 
thorough devotion to social duties, citizenship is an empty 
formalism, a hollow enthusiasm for a form of government^ or 
its mere shadow. 

§ 84. 

Political parties are generally divided into that of Conr^ 
servatism and that of Progress. Civil virtue must strive for 
the union of both, while opposing both spurious conservatism 
and spurious progress (radicalism). That which is evil must 
not be maintained, but care shoidd be taken to replace it by 
something better. Great intelligence and patience must be 
shown in efforts for reforms, lest the evil be made worse, or 
the wheat plucked up with the tares. Under a bad or an 
imperfect form of government, we may certainly labour in a 
legitimate way — to smooth the path for a better ; but neverthe- 
less we must continue to work with patience and fidelity under 
existing imperfect arrangements. For good may be effected 
even with bad machinery, if only we work in a right spirit. 
In dangerous times, when even the existence of the State is 
threatened, whether by external enemies or internal discord 
and dissolution, political virtue will manifest itself in the form 
of the courage which is not overcome of evil, but continues to 
oppose it while leaving the issue in the hand of Grod. It was 
said of one of the ancients, that the State passed a vote of 
thanks to him for not having despaired of the safety of his 
country in the midst of great danger. The Christian, indeed, 
knows well that there is but one kingdom, viz. the kingdom 
of Christ, of which it is true that it neither can nor may be 
despaired of in any sense of the word. But never should he 
doubt that faithfulness to duty, carried out to the uttermost 
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by labour and conflict for his earthly fatherland, will have its 
importance with respect also to the heavenly countiy. It is 
ia those times of great calamity, which arouse that genuine 
feeling of equality, in which both high and low willingly 
make the greatest sacrifices for the common cause, that 
patriotism shows itself to be such, in both a political and 
social aspect. 

§ 85. 

The more political life is developed, the more are puilic 
characters also developed. What has just been said of political 
virtue, will be manifested in them in more strongly marked 
fonn. It is in the nature of things that they must be men of 
strife, and it is just in political strife that the greatest tempta- 
tions and dangers to character are found. The apostle says 
(2 Tim. ii 6) that " if a man strive for masteries, yet is he 
not crowned unless he strive lawfully" (or duly). This saying 
applies also to political contests. To embrace a party is not 
in itself reprehensible, if he who does so chooses his side after 
mature consideration, and while he espouses certain views and 
tendencies, still remains open and accessible to better informa- 
tion. But there is also a reprehensible kind of party spirit 
A man cannot be said to strive lawfully who does no justice 
to opponents, and is hardened against truths coining from the 
opposition camp ; nor can he be said to strive lawfully who 
sacrifices his own convictions, his own conscience, to benefit 
his party. Nor can it be called striving lawfully to use unfair 
means for external party ends, e.g. by means of agitation to 
convert the ignorant multitudes into the blind instrument of 
party leaders, or to procure by bribery a majority in the cham- 
bers, a trick which has been practised even by the governments 
of great States. AU this is immoral and a dishonest kind 
of striving, which can gain only soiled and worthless laurels. 
If a public character is to keep pure and upright, he must 
possess moderation and self-control as well as justice, and be 
capable of practising resignation. He must know how to 
accommodate himself to a minority, nay, to stand alone, to 
dispense with popularity, to bear misconception, unjust and 
dishonouring attacks, things quite inseparable from public life. 
To be able, however, to practise such resignation, he needs to 
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find a support within. Such a support has been not infre- 
quently found by great statesmen, amidst the vexations of their 
career, in stoicism and in contempt of the world. A Christian 
finds his in the kingdom which is not of this world, and which, 
while it raises him above the world, enables him at the same 
time to continue the contest. 

Public characters may be divided into men selon lea cireonr- 
stances, and men of prindpla The former are those who make 
their principles conform to circumstances, hang their cloak 
according to the wind, and in stirring times run through 
a whole multitude of political standpoints, directing their 
efforts towards what is at any time attainable — what seems 
to them " most expedient" The men of principle are those 
who, on the contrary, control and use circumstances according 
to their principles, and, when they are unable to do this, know 
how to wait Political genius is ever found in the ranks of 
the men of principle, whether their principle is that of justice 
or of power (Macchiavellians). Talent is, however, more 
exhibited by the men of circumstances (of political incom- 
pleteness). 

It is often urged in behalf of this absence of political 
principle, that we ought to keep the happy medium. As 
there is a middle- way morality, so there is undeniably a middle- 
way policy, which is in itself justifiable, nay, necessary. But 
if this is to mean anything more than a policy of circumstances, 
a mere system of accommodation, a balancing between ex- 
tremes, there must be in the background some definite principle 
to set up the highest standard to be aimed at. In modem 
historians, who at the same time give instruction in politics 
(e.g. Thiers), we more frequently meet with mere middle-way 
politics, devoid of principle, and trivial middle-way morality. 

PUBLIC OPINION. ^THE PRESS. 

- § 86, 

Wherever there is political life, there also will be found 
that public opinion which is the expression of prevailing views 
and tendencies. Public opinion generally contains, from its 
veiy commencement, an element of truth, because the true, the 
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good and the right work instinctively in the human conscience. 
Nay, there are cases in which public opinion is the expression 
of the social conscience, with which it must, in other respects, 
by no means be confounded (comp. General Part, § 120). In 
general, however, public opinion is affected with this limitation, 
that the amount of truth found in it is for the most part 
of an incidental and obscure nature. There is a confused 
mingling of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, reason and 
passion, wisdom and folly. And opposing party views often 
make it hard to say what public opinion is, or to speak of it 
as united. Hence there is good reason for both esteeming and 
despising public opinion ; and every one who would effect 
anything in the service of truth and justice, must occupy this 
double position with respect to it. No government can 
dispense with the duty of listening to public opinion, of re- 
ceiving hints from it, and, in many cases, of seeking its support 
But the government which makes itself the slave of public 
opinion, which has no other compass to steer by, and which 
consequently dares not, in certain cases, have or follow any 
other opinion, shows that it is neither fit to govern, nor qualified 
to become an authority. 

The task of separating the germ of wisdom and the delusions 
of foUy found in public opinion, points back to the higher one 
of understanding one's age, of possessing a true knowledge of 
the apirit of the age. All here depends on distinguishing 
between the spirit of the age and the spirit of history.^ The 
spirit of the age is the confused and obscure mixture. It has, 
indeed, a presentiment of that new thing which is striving to 
come into existence, but its notion of it often more nearly 
approaches a caricature than an ideal, and it always " holds the 
truth in unrighteousness." The spirit of history is by its very 
nature the spirit of the divine government of the world, of 
providence, of the divine counsels, the spirit which so often 
shines in the darkness, but the darkness comprehends it 
not" (John i 6). That the spirit of the age not only differs 
from that of the divine government of the world, but may be 
decidedly opposed to it, may, we think, be best shown by 
referring to the Jewish nation in the days of Christ. The 

> Comp. Hirscher, ChriaiL Moral, II. p. 219. Rothe, ChrUtl. Ethik, III. p. 
431 aqq. 
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Jews were, indeed, conscious that the time had now arrived 
in which Christ must appear. But they deluded themselves 
into expecting a Messiah according to their carnal imaginations, 
a Messiah who should break the yoke of their Boman oppressors 
and raise them to nationd power and glory. When, then, the 
true Messiah appeared among them in the form of a servant, 
they rejected and crucified him, and thus showed that, though 
impelled by the spirit of the age, nay, wholly filled thereby, 
they ixnaconceived the spirU of history. And not the people 
only, but the leaders of the people, who thought they stood 
on the high places of the age, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
misunderstood the spirit of history — ^misunderstood and mis- 
conceived that which was at that very time to appear, that 
which the age required, .that inew thing which was destined to 
give a new form to the world/ The same experience is repeated 
with respect to many social questions, from the highest to the 
lowest, under many forms and in every variety of light and 
shadow. An indefinite notion or anticipation of something 
to come, something to bring -about a better state of things, is 
indeed ever stirring in the Jnasses, but its real form is veiled 
by false ideals of every kind. Hence what are called the 
•'wants of4;he times" must not be regarded as such without 
further question. For the wants of the times are of two kinds, 
what the times desire and what they really need. It often 
happens that invalids desire a remedy or diet exactly opposite 
to what they really require. 

To understand one's age is certainly one of the most 
difQcult of tasks (comp. " Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times ? " Matt, xvi 3). And he only would be capable of 
understanding them perfectly who could observe them vrith 
the eye of eternity. Only an approximate comprehension 
can be spoken of in sinful and limited man. Nov is this 
possible in a Christian sense, otherwise than by viewing the 
appearances and events of the times in the light of the divine 
word. Most politicians are now indeed estranged from the 
Christian points of view, and the Christian mode of judging. 
And yet they must have been well able to convince them- 

^ From a disoourae of the author on 1 Cor. xv. 58 : " Servants not of the spirit 
of the age, but of the Lord " (Martensen, Hirtenspiegel, iO Ordination Discourses. 
Deutsch, V. A. Michelsen, Ft 2, p. 88, Gotha). 
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selves that, however ingenious their calculations- concerning 
the times may have been, the sfwm total shows plainly enough 
that they committed an arithmetical error when they omitted 
taking into account the religious and ethical feteton. 

§87. 

which we are now chiefly considering in its 
relation to political and social questions, but which, instead of 
being confined to great and important matters, extends also to 
the slightest and most trivial, has for its main organ the press, 
and especially the periodical and newspaper press/ The 
latter not only gives expression to prevailing public opinion, 
but seeks by its so-called " leading articles " to influence it. 
It is the spirit of the age which speaks and is expressed in 
newspapers. Not inaptly have they been caDed the second- 
hand upon the clock of history, for they have respect to the 
moment, they work for the moment, and aim at producing a 
momentary effect They have their importance with respect 
to the characteristics of the present; but any one who would 
become acquainted with his times from them alone — and this 
certainly applies to a great number of individuals, who derive 
their information from no other sources — will obtain only a 
superficial and phenomenal knowledge. It is of very little 
use to keep gazing at this second-hand when we do not even 
know the historical hour in which we live, nor its real 
meaning. For the latter purpose the clock must be viewed 
from a higher standpoint. 

From what has been said it is evident that we by no means 
regard the spirit of the age exclusively in a bad sense, and 
that for this very reason, that it is a mixed spirit, a spirit 
made up of heterogeneous elements, and may be of very 
varying quality, in proportion to its relation to the spirit of 
history. That a spirit of the worse, nay, of the worst kind, 
speaks in so many newspapers, results from the fact that 
many who make it the business of their life to entertain and 
guide the public by means of the daily press, belong to the 
class whom Eiehl calls " the literary proletariate," persons who, 
furnished with a superficial education, seek in this way to 
gain a living, and whose interest it is to feed opposition to and 
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discontent with existing social and political circumstances, 
regarding themselves as they do, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as neglected and injured by the State and society. There are 
also newspapers in which the spirit of the age indeed, bat one 
of a better quality, is found, and whose columns consequently 
exhibit pure elements of the spirit of history. Examples 
might easily be adduced of articles bearing the stamp of 
uncommon intelligence, and being in their popular form of 
no less importance than more learned productions. Great 
authors have sometimes been — though indeed but for a short 
time — ^newspaper editors. In general, however, it may be 
said that just because the daily papers work only for the 
moment, and because those who are entirely devoted to this 
employment as the business of their lives, are obliged to 
furnish information, and give their judgment on it day by 
day, and must, amidst the manifold accumulations of matters 
concerning which they have to enlighten their readers, work 
with unceasing haste, and under the influence of the 
passionate emotions, the varying frames of the moment^ from 
which no one can keep entirely free, and which scarcely let 
them take breath, — ^that for these reasons the views they 
express cannot possibly be mature and enlightened 

Hence the value of the press must neither be over-estimated 
nor undervalued. It is undoubtedly a power in society. Its 
power r^sts upon the fact that it speaks to a great number at 
once, " as in a great popular assembly," and that its sayings 
are daily reiterated. Its power depends upon the power of 
repetition ; for if the same thing is said over and over again, 
the multitude at last believes that it must be true ; and thus 
it may become of terrible force in opposing government And 
lastly, its mighty influence rests not only upon the circumstance 
that it speaks about the present and the passing moment, which 
is always an advantageous introduction, but also that it ensures 
immediate comprehension, its popular language and flowing 
statement being directly comprehensible to any one, without 
his needing to break his head in studying them. If this is 
somewhat ambiguous praise, still this daily communication to 
the public is the necessary requirement of circumstances, and 
is, at a certain stage of national cultivation, indispensable. 
First, the daily news is needed, the accounts of the latest 
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events, important and unimportant, great and small. Then 
also the articles, which are partly the echo of those daily 
discussions which we like to see publicly confirmed, and 
partly exercise an educational and transforming influence 
upon them, and may therefore thus produce not only per- 
nicious but also beneficial, purifying and reforming effects. 
Especially do recent occurrences, both foreign and domestic, 
demand discussion and investigation. And though all will 
agree that a mature judgment can only be formed after a 
lapse of time, still the moment has its claima The still 
recent occurrence demands an immediate discussion, and this 
reproduces the first impression and the first judgment It 
is under this point of view, namely the provisorud, that 
the utterances of the press — with of course the necessary 
exceptions — must, on the whole, be regarded And this is 
indeed the more necessary, the more important and com- 
plicated the subjects of which it treats. Its judgments must 
only reckon as sentences from which there is an appeal to a 
higher court, in which they may often be not merely more 
accurately formulated, but often reformed or even reversed. 
With respect, for instance, to domestic policy, the repre- 
sentation of the people, assuming it to be wisely constituted, 
forms a higher court of appeal than the presa Under the 
libove-mentioned point of view, however, the utterances of the 
press have, in their discussion of public affairs, their own 
importance, as a single element in the entire process of 
thought and conviction concerning them. 

What has been here said concerning the importance of the 
press in the political and social departments, appUes also in 
the scientific and aesthetic. For what are all the notices and 
criticisms of scientific works which appear in the daily 
journals but purely provisional judgments, given according to 
first impressions, nay, too often given by novices, whose 
crudities are none the better for being dressed up in the 
phraseology of connoisseurs, to whom there is nothing new 
under the sun ! 

What must be required of the press is, a love of truth and 
moral independence. Much falsehood is daily propagated in 
the world by means of the press, not only by false and partial 
views, which may indeed arise from human infirmity, but 
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undet false lights, and by much dishonest silence concerning 
anything which might be inconvenient to one party, and 
advantageous to the other. To nse Goethe's expression, they 
try to " secretirm " (ie. set aside) their opponents or those 
who are not quite sympathetic. When we demand moral 
independence, we mean independence and candour, with 
respect not only to the government, but also to the public. 
Even the newspaper oigan of a one-sided view extorts from us 
a certain amount of respect if it continues faithful to itself 
amidst the changing humours of the public, and can put up 
with remaining in a minority, because it still continues to 
serve a definite cause. But those organs, on the contrary, 
which surrender themselves as slaves to the public, which 
hang out their doak to the wind, or place themselves at the 
disposal of capital, or of the highest bidder, make themselves 
despised. It must certainly be confessed that it is in many 
cases very difficult for the daily press to maintain its 
independence. A newspaper exists only by means of its 
subscribers. Now, when these desire to read nothing but 
their own opinions, and wish to see only their own tendencies 
favoured in the paper, and give notice that they will cease to 
subscribe if a contrary course is adopted, what is an editor to 
do ? He is evidently in a position of temptation. A news- 
paper is in the most favourable situations when, by the worth 
of its contents and the attractiveness of its style, it makes 
itself indispensable to the public, and exercises such an 
authority over it that even opponents are not willing to 
dispense with it, and hence feel obliged to keep to it, even 
though they read in it all kinds of things that do not suit 
them. 

§ 88. 

The liberty of the press must be allowed if the press is to 
fulfil its vocation. This liberty, however, must not be in 
every respect unrestricted and irresponsible. Enactments 
concerning the freedom of the press are among the most 
difficult problems of legislation, if they are to avoid two 
extremes. On the one side, it is evident that the more the 
freedom of the press is restricted and curtailed, the more 
difficult does all free opinion on public matters become. It 
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may even be asked whether it is not much better that false 
and pernicious doctrines should be openly and publicly 
expressed, and consequently be publicly refuted, than that 
they should be forcibly repressed, and glide about, as it 
were, in darkness, disseminating themselves like a deadly 
poison, against which, though it more and more infects the 
political organism, there is no kind of remedy; whether 
much that is evil does not lose its sting by being openly 
expressed, and thus, as it were, ventilated; and whether 
people, when they have thus disburdened their hearts, do not 
become less malicious ? But, on the other side, it cannot be 
concealed that experience is very far from confirming the 
maxim, that the press is its own corrective, and that its own 
reaction against degeneration is sufficient. The corrective is 
often lacking, even when a multitude of papers and journals 
are in existence; and the rectifying word is often expected 
from them in vain, or else does not appear till after the lapse 
of a considerable period. Erroneous and pernicious views, 
subversive of State and Church, of religion and morality, 
continue to exercise an influence, because these are by no 
means addressed to those classes only who are capable of 
comparing them with other views, and of deciding for them- 
selves, but also to the unlearned and ignorant masses, upon 
whom the very circumstance that such views can be publicly 
stated has a certain imposing effect, and imparts to them an 
appearance of corroboration. Another mischievous effect of 
the freedom of the press, obstructed only by the very slightest 
restrictions imaginable, is the influence it exercises upon the 
style of writing and the prevailing tona For continued 
experience shows that the greater the freedom granted by 
legislation, the worse and the more audacious does the tone 
of the greater part of the daily press become. The saying 
of Goethe to Eckermann will always hold good, that "an 
opposition which is not obliged to keep within certain 
bounds, grows flat," in saying which he also specially brings 
forward the fact, that a press l^islation, which imposes certain 
restrictions, forces the opposition to be intellectual, by forcing 
it in many cases to express itself in an indirect manner, 
instead of doing so with coarse simplicity. He refers to the 
example of the French, which undeniably proves that no 
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press legislation can prevent a talented author from openly 
saying what he chooses, if he understands how to say 
indirectly what he must not say directly. In this respect, 
however, it must not be forgotten that the indirect mode of 
expression will be understood chiefly by the educated, while 
the multitude require undisguised statements. 

On the whole, it may be said that the laws of the press 
must always be suited to existing circumstances. The measure 
of freedom which can be borne depends upon the nature of 
the whole political and social, in a word, the whole moral 
condition. When " liberty for everything that springs from 
the mind ** is demanded, and therefore (as Grundvig expresses 
it) "liberty for Loke as well as for Thor," the measure of 
freedom conceded to Loke must still be limited by Thorns 
possession of his hammer. Or, to speak without figure, the 
measure of liberty to assert itself in public allowed to the 
bad, the false, and the treasonable, must always be regulated 
by the measure of power which may be supposed to be present 
in the good and the true to attack and oppose it A censor- 
ship is justly odious, because even truth is thereby exposed 
to the danger of arbitrary suppression. And yet there may 
be times and situations in which censorship is an indispens- 
able necessity. Several modern constitutions, indeed, expressly 
forbid the re-introduction of censorship. Such determina- 
tions, however, by which it is intended to bind beforehand 
the hands of subsequent legislation, testify more of free- 
thinking than of wise foresight. "It may easily happen," 
says the Danish statesman, A S. Oersted, " that civil order 
and security may be sacrificed, if the constitution prohibits 
not only to the government, but also to the legislature, the 
employment, in any case, of the censorship or of any other 
repressive measure, whereby society might be secured against 
the attacks of a violent press ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
those unpleasant events which have taken place in other 
countries — where it has been found necessary to procure 
protection against the dangers to which society was exposed 
by the unrestrained freedom of the press, liberty to hold 
public meetings, and similar privileges, recently accorded by 
the constitution, by placing towns and districts in a state of 
siege — ^have nevertheless been unavailing warnings against 
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such enactments. When, however, an evident necessity 
commands it, the constitution will be disregarded, nor will 
even the mischievous excuse be made that unforeseen circum- 
stances have happened''^ 

How differently under different circumstances the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of the unrestrained freedom of the press 
may be judged of, may be seen from the following expressions 
of opinion, preserved in Gejer*s "Bluebook" {SamL Skr., 
1 Abth.Bd. 7, p. 181):— 

M. Thiers, the liberal journalist, says in 1830: "No danger 
is combined with the unlimited freedom of the press. It is 
only truth which produces effects. What is false does no 
harm, and only destroys itself by its violence. No govern- 
ment was ever overthrown by libels." 

M. Thiers, the minister, writes in 1834: "The insurrec- 
tions, both at Paris and Bordeaux, were caused by the press. 
On the whole, it is the press which has effected all this 
deplorable mischief.'' 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 
DISPUTES. 

§ 89. 

Not only may rulers abuse their power, and not only 
may the people make unreasonable demands, but such occur- 
rences may also arise under an existing political constitu- 
tion as to make it no longer suitable, and to justify the 
demands of the people for reforms, new arrangements and 
improvements. 

A state of tension and disputes may arise between a 
government and its subjects, which, instead of finding a 
peaceful solution, may issue on the contrary in a Bevolution, 
in a violent overturning of the existing order of society, for 
the purpose of thereby introducing a more satisfactory state 
of affairs. Most revolutions proceed from beneath, by means 
of insurrection and arbitrary self-help on the part of the 
people. There are, however, also revolutions proceeding from 

> Oersted, Aub der Oeachichte meaiea Lebene und meiner Zeit (1.861), I. p. 61 
8q. (Danish). 
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above, the so-called cmps d^itdt, which involve breaches of the 
law and of the constitution on the part of the government. 

A revolution is under all circumstances a moral abnormity, 
and as such reprehensible. It can never be normal to anni- 
hilate the State and existing institutions for the sake of 
amending them, nor can it be normal that one single portion, 
one factor of the body politic, should put itself in the place 
of the whola But, this being generally admitted, the question 
has from of old been again and again started, whether in 
certain cases it is not justifiable to make use of a political 
antinomism, because before a higher tribunal it would be 
unjiistifiable to allow the existing state of affairs to continue. 
In the times of the English Eevolution under the Stuarts, 
Anglican theologians, who sided with the before - named 
Filmer, absolutely denied this justification, would allow no 
such " certain cases," and condemned aU revolutions, without 
exception or restriction, nay, maintained that no cruelty or 
licentiousness on the part of the king, who indeed acted by 
divine right, could justify violent opposition on the part of 
the people, but that sJl must be endured with passive 
obedience and absolute non-resistance.^ Those texts of Scrip- 
ture which treat of the duty of obedience to rulers formed 
the starting-point of their reasoning, while the fact that the 
rulers spoken of in the New Testament^ being heathens, were 
both evil and tyrannical, was especially dwelt on. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that Scripture equally says : " We 
ought to obey God rather than man" (Acts v. 29). Suppose, 
then, that a government shotdd require its subjects no longer 
to profess, ie. to deny, the Christian faith, or to take part in 
religious ceremonies repugnant to their conscience, or should 
demand of them something contrary to the Decalogue: in 
such cases we should not only be justified^ but bound not to 
obey, which is really equivalent to opposition. Hence it 
follows, as a direct inference, that opposition must at any 
rate be confined to passive, and never extend to active resist- 
ance, which would resort to the use of force against rulers, 
and seek to abolish the existing state of the law. Such 
is the strictly defined doctrine of non-resistance — a doctrine 
which has been brought forward with many exaggerations 
' liacaolay's History qfBngland, roL III. chap. 9. 
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and excrescences with which we are not at present concerned 
We may here refer to the example of the apostles^ who, 
though thej continued to preach the gospel in opposition to 
the prohibitions of the authorities, patiently submitted to the 
sufferings which were the result of such conduct. After this 
pattern did the Christians of the first centuries act, when 
they would not sacrifice to heathen deities, or bum incense 
before the image of the emperor, but then also patiently 
suffered the martyrdom which was the result of their refusal. 
From this we may deduce the rule that, when conscience 
compels, and representations and remonstrances can effect 
nothing, we must do what we cannot help doing, but must 
then submit without opposition to civil punishment, and so 
make known our acknowledgment of the legality of govern- 
ment and of existing judicial enactments. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that passive resistance 
is the moral and normal condition both for individuals and 
nations. We can entirely adopt the words of a highly 
esteemed jurist, that respectful and persevering remonstrance, 
manly forbearance and steadfastness, are the weapons by 
whose employment against an unjust government, a people 
must give proof of its sense of law and justice, and its political 
maturity, and that such conduct will at length, though perhaps 
slowly yet surely, gaiu its end. 

The condemnation of active opposition will always find its 
support in the thought, that it cannot be called allowable and 
right forcibly to annul the State, to suspend the laws, and 
partially to reintroduce a state of nature ; that it is not justifi- 
able thus to suspend the supremacy of all moral principles to 
an incalculable extent; for where legal institutions are abolished, 
many moral restraints are dissolved, and free scope is given to 
unwisdom and passion. Kor can it from a moral point of 
view be esteemed right, that he who in a dispute constitutes 
but one party, should be the judge in his own cause, and 
himself carry out the sentence. All of which is the same 
as saying that the use of bad means is necessary for the pro- 
motion of a good cause, nay, that God to help the oppressed 
needs our sin, our transgression of His own command, and 
can in no other manner succour the oppressed, if they only 
patiently await the Lord's good time. 
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§ 90. 

And yet there is a thorn left in our mind. We cannot get 
rid of the " certain cases." No one wotdd maintain that all 
revolutions are of one and the. same character, and the ques- 
tion presses itself upon us : whether there are not cases and 
circumstances in which the boundaries between passive and 
active resistance can be no longer maintained, in which the self- 
help of despair appears, and the notion of self-ftreservation 
comes into force ? For if we say that a revolution is in no 
case justifiable, as was so long maintained in the times of the 
Stuarts by Anglican theologians and strict Tories, until they 
were themselves exposed to the tyranny of James n., and 
henceforth altered their view and their exposition of Scripture, 
then we say that prevailing injustice and infringements of 
law, nay, sins which cry to Heaven, must always take their 
course unchecked, and meet with no further opposition than 
protests, to which no attention is paid; that a nation must 
receive injuries, nay, insults to hearth and home, with passive 
obedience ; that even though country and kingdom should be 
ruined, the national spirit, the mother-tongue, the popular life 
should be stifled and die, the once existing historical right 
must never be sacrificed to the ideal right; that a nation 
must in quietistic and fatalistic waiting for the help of Heaven 
let itself be torn by the most ruthless ill-treatment, without 
venturing, in dependence upon the help of Heaven, to use its 
own strength. Then the question presses itself on us, whether 
the appeal to God's command, to the duty of submission to 
authority, is here really in place ? whether a nation is not 
really absolved from the duty of obedience when rulers, by 
continued deeds of violence, annul themselves as rulers, them- 
selves abolish the state of law, and by making mere force 
prevail over law, introduce the rude state of nature, that is, 
just the state of things in which we are directed to self-help. 

It is from this point of view that earnest thinkers, who 
can by no means be accused of revolutionaiy sympathies, have 
been led to the conviction, that there are cases and circum- 
stances in which revolution is lawful So the above-named 
A. S. Oersted, who, in the History of his Life and Times, 
says (I. 55) : "I found (by continued reflection) that, though a 
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consistent carrying out of the principles of legal science (whose 
part it is to show what external legislation can forbid or 
allow) never can permit opposition to the constitution, the 
law and its organs, yet that, notwithstanding the great moral 
importance which the mainteniance of existing institutions 
must have, there is a limit to its binding power, which must 
give way so soon as what is still called the State is corrupted 
to such a degree as absolutely not to correspond to its idea 
and moral purpose, but only to serve for the protection of 
violence and injustice, and the suppression of law and liberty. 

l^iebuhr expresses himself still more strongly. He says, 
in his lectures On the BevoltUion Era : " The exact error (of the 
French nation at the beginning of the Eevolution of 1789) lay 
in the question concerning revolution in general Here the 
maxim : Kecessity knows no law ! undeniably applies. They 
who mistake this give the word for what is most horrible. 
When a people is trodden under foot and iU-used to death, 
without hope of improvement, like the Greeks under the 
Turks, when no woman's honour was secure, and the Pasha 
fetched the daughters and sons out of the houses of the 
Chnstians, when no vestige of justice was to be obtained from 
the tyrants, and religion was persecuted, then supreme necessity 
existed, and rebellion against the oppressors was as just as 
possible. Any one who could here be mistaken as to the law- 
fulness of insurrection must be a wretch deserving to have 
men's backs turned on him, and to be spat on, and such news- 
papers as the Frankfort journal merit the highest detestation. 
Even when oppression does not go so far, but still the people 
are ill-used, as the Protestants were under Louis xiv., and the 
Irish Catholics within the times of octogenarians, then neces- 
sity knows no law, and the oppressed cannot be blamed for 
taking arms. Any one defending himself against such a tyrant 
as CsQsar Borgia does well ; he is fighting against a wild beast. 
But such cases are rare and easily decided. It is another 
question, whether it is right to resist the supreme power on 
account of endurable grievances such as those were which 
existed in France before the revolution."^ This question 
Niebuhr answers in the negative. He condemns not only the 
horrors of the French Revolution, but the Bevolution itself, as 
^ ]!7iebahr, CfeaehkhU dcs ZeUaXtera der Sevolathn, I. p. 211 ff. 
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an unlawful rebellion against lawful authority, as an unjustifi- 
able insurrection. 

§ 91. 

But even if the lawfulness of self-preservation is admitted, 
the great question still remains : What measure of injustice 
must be full before self-defence may be carried out to active 
resistance, and to what extent may the latter be employed ? 
Such questions lead us into the region of casuistry. For 
though we have just heard that the rare cases in which 
revolution is justifiable are easily recognised, and that it is 
therefore not difficult to draw the line between lawful and 
unlawful revolution, between endurable and unendurable 
oppression, still there must be cases in which this is by no 
means so very easy, in which, if we had to give our judgment 
in answer to the question, whether a revolution ought or 
ought not to take place, our thoughts would accuse and excuse 
one another, and it would be difficult to arrive at a decision. 
Meantime the knot is not so much untied as cut through 
by actual revolution, which is not a simple work of moral 
freedom, but just as much a natural event, a process of nature, 
a catastrophe in the moral world. Th^ curse of every revolts 
tion is, that not one is the work of justice alone, but is at 
the same time, and none the less, the work also of excited 
passions, which had long brooded in obscurity, and now when 
opportunity arises, burst forth into flames, whose extent and 
effects no one can calculate or control It is because revolu- 
tion proceeds from the complications which sin has produced 
in human society, both in times past and at the present hour^ 
that its lawful, its morally justifiable element, is overgrown 
by its unlawful element, its vindication of justice inseparable 
from the transgression of law, its moral enthusiasm horn the 
selfishness of natural heathen passions. Its lawful element 
must be sought in a certain amount of necessity which justifies 
seK-help and self-defence. Where, however, self-defence must 
be employed, we no longer find ourselves in a purely moral 
region, which is always limited by legal institutions. Self- 
defence and arbitrary self-revenge are indigenous in a state 
of nature where club-law prevails. And if it is difficult for 
men, even in personal self-defence, to maintain due modera- 
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tion, and not to overstep the bounds, how much more difficult 
is it when whole masses are directed to self-help and self- 
defence I for rashness and vehemence are the characteristics 
of the multitude. If, then, a revolution is ever beneficial in 
its results, it wiU be scarcely possible for any one who parti- 
cipates in it to maintain an imviolated conscience. Even 
those great heroes, who exercise in the midst of revolution a 
salutary influence, and perform, deeds of deliverance, do not 
escape that lot of moral contamination and transgression 
which constitutes the tragic element of their fate. He who 
delivers his native land by tyrannicide, is none the less pur- 
sued by the shade of the slain. But we must not forget that 
if the self-help of revolution involves an immense responsibility, 
no less rests upon those who by their misuse of power drive 
a people to extremities. Bevolutions afford us a glance into 
those depths of sin, where crime from above and crime from 
below meet our view ; but amidst all, the judgments of God 
are executed, whether upon the sins of rulers or of the people. 



§ 92. 

Those revolutions are absolutely unjustifiable which are 
occasioned not by actual oppression, but by the mere desire of 
innovation. There is much truth in the saying, that when a 
whole nation unanimously rises and rebels, great and important 
reasons for such a procedure must exist Nevertheless, Mynster's 
saying also holds good, that there is in decaying nations a 
desire for change for the mere sake of change, for secret 
machinations and conspiracies for the mere sake of secrecy. 
The unlawful is often dearer to such people than the lawful" ^ 
The Romance nations may serve as examples. The existence 
of an appetite for change and innovation, which needs a re- 
volution from time to time as a public diversion, points to a 
llas6 condition of the general consciousness, to an inward 
emptiness and hoUowness, for which life has lost its earnest- 
ness, the salt its savour, in which family life is dissolved, 
and that satisfaction which the citizen should find in the 
performance of the daily work of his vocation, work which 
can prosper only in quiet and peaceful circumstances, is a 

1 Mynster, Blandede Sbrifter, III. p. 246. ' 
Sr. Eth. ii. P 
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thing unknown. Life being here passed without a sense of 
duty, and without love, the customary becomes disgusting^ 
and the weariness of mental idleness begets^ besides other 
evil lusts, the lust of revolution, in the midst of whose whirl 
and confusion the emptiness of existence may be forgotten. 
To such nations, the favourite saying, " They are not yet ripe 
for freedom," cannot properly be applied. They must rather 
be designated as " over-ripe," for they are, for the most part, 
in a state of mental rottenness. 

Eevolutions, whether more or less justifiable, may be mostly 
considered under two chief view-points. They are either 
purely national or social. By purely national we mean those 
where a whole nation, in all its social classes, suffers under 
undeserved oppression on the part of unjust rulers, and is 
thereby forced into active resistance. As an example of such 
a national rising, we may cite the insurrection of the Nether- 
lands against the foreign yoke of Spain under Philip n. Their 
national rights, and the privileges which had been conceded 
them, were violated, and those very numerous inhabitants 
of the land who had embraced Protestantism were deprived 
of their religious liberty, persecuted as heretics by the Inquisi- 
tion, and condemned to the flames. The noblest of the land, 
if they refused to degrade themselves into instruments of 
tyranny, were thrown into prison and executed. All felt the 
injustice and contempt with which the nation was treated, and 
all classes of society, even those which were otherwise at strife 
between themselves (the nobles and the commercial class), 
stood opposed like a wall to the foreign tyranny. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how a merely passive resistance, which, 
moreover, had long been practised in vain, could be carried 
out against a fanatic government, obscured by Jesuitism, and 
with absolutely no understanding of, or sympathy for, the 
people, whose peculiarity and independence it was, on the 
contrary, striving to destroy. In spite of the darker side, 
which is inseparable from every revolution, the insurrection 
of the United Netherlands is one of the most justifiable re- 
volutions which history has to record. This is true also of the 
Greek war of liberation, 1821-29, which must be placed 
upon an entirely different level from other recent revolutions.^ 

^ Thiersch, QriecherUands Scluchale vom Af\fange des B^reiunyskrUy^^ 
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Social revolutions, which proceed from an internal strife 
between different classes of society within the same nation, 
differ from purely national revolutions. The former occur 
when individual classes are oppressed by othera, and the 
government sides with the ruling classes, because to do so 
coincides with its own one-sided interestSw This was the case 
in French society before 1789. Eoyalty and the court, 
surrounded with the greatest splendour asnd magnificence, and 
devoted to a life of unlimited enjoyment,, made common cause 
with those elements of society which were equally addicted to 
luxury and magnificence, viz. the nobility and higher ranks 
of the clergy, who both passed their days in idleness. With 
these royalty was, so to speak,, cemented. When Louis xvi. 
ascended the throne, there existed but one real distinction in 
French society, viz. that between the noble and non-noble, the 
privileged and non-privileged classes. This distinction split 
the nation into two parties, and royalty was found in the one 
instead of standing over both. Access toi the highest posts 
and offices was open only to the nobles. Of all profits and 
possessions the nobles took the best fov themselves, while all 
burdens were laid upon the non-noble;. To this was added, 
that intelligence, knowledge, eulture, were, on the whole, not 
found among the nobility, whose merit chiefly depended upon 
their birth ; that the labour necessary to procure them enjoy- 
ment had to be performed exclusively by the oppressed class, 
which was, at the same time, the more intelligent. Hence the 
contrast between nobles and non-nobles was also one between 
non-producers, who were nothing but consumers, and producers, 
who were excluded from consumption. The consumers ap- 
pealed to their chartered privileges, to their historical rights ; 
those excluded from enjoyment, whose labour was chiefly 
devoted to furnishing the means of enjoyment to the court and 
nobility, appealed to the rights of men, to ideal justice. It 
was from this side that the great French Eevolution, which, 
according to its proper nature, was a social one, proceeded. 
The result was, that the third class attained supremacy, and 
that royalty combined more and more closely with it, as was 
especidly manifested by the July monarchy of 1830, hence 
called also the citizen-monarchy. The contrast between nobles 
and non-nobles, privileged and non-privileged, has now lost 
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its importance. In these days, however, the contrast between 
possessors and non-possessors (capital and labour) has raised 
its head, a contrast which at any rate involves the passibiltty 
of a fresh social revolution. For the rest, we by no means 
desire, by what we have here said of the revolution of 1789, 
to express an opinion that, in the manner in which it was 
carried out, it ;was either a justifiable or a necessary revolution, 
but merely .to point out its social character. 

§ 93. 

A revolution proceeding from beneath can only be justified 
by necessity, and thus holds good also of the so-called coup 
cPitat. The more or less Justifiable coups d!6tat aim either at 
preserving the whole State from dissolution and destruction, 
as far as this can be done, by the overthrow of the entire 
existing constitution, as e.g. Bonaparte's on the 18th Brumaire. 
Or, their object is a social reform, which could not take place 
under the existing constitution, because the ruling classes of 
society are exercising an undue oppression of the other classes, 
and opposing urgently needed reforms. The highly advan- 
tageous revolution .which took place in Denmark in 1660, by 
which the king assumed absolute power, thus contributed to 
social reform. After. t^e undue oppression exercised by the 
nobility, both upon^the sovereign himseK and the third class, this 
change in the constitution seemed to be at the same time the 
emancipation of royalty and of the burgher class. It would 
unquestionably have been more beneficial if the king — as was 
reasonably expected — had at the same time granted to the 
country a classr-representation adapted to the then existing 
state of society. For then the official hierarchy and the bureau- 
cracy, concerning both which complaints were subsequently 
made, would have found their necessaiy counterpoise. 

An example of an unjust and unwise covp cCSiat is 
furnished by the attempt made by Charles x. of France, which 
led to the July revolution of IS 30- Nothing less was 
contemplated than a reaction, by which the whole state of 
society was to be gradually brought back to that of 
1789, and which must have been viewed by the whole 
nation as an attack directed against itself. We will not. 
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however, here examine how far the Bevolution of July was 
itself necessary.^ 

§ 94. 

Since even sncfa revolutions as may be called' justifiable 
are abnormal phenomena, and have incalculable results, the' 
question has often been discussed : By what means are reoolv^ 
tians to be obviated t It is. not difficult to state these means, 
but very difficult to bring them into actual applkatioBE. 

They may be all summed up in the one- universai remedy : 
Christianity, or^ in other words, that the Christian State and 
the Christian people should be a truth. If the irreligious 
State be insisted on, revolution is always-standing at the door ; 
but we lay emphasis on the words : the Christian State must 
become a truth. For that mere appearance of it, upon which 
reaction has often sought to support itself, is of little avail ; 
and to endeavour to make a people Christian by compulsion 
is the surest way to revolution, as the English * Bevolution of 
the I7th century sufficiently proves; But in proportion as 
Christianity really pervades a nation, its opinion, dispositioil 
and manners, its social and political institutions, will rever- 
ence and defer to authority, to rulers, to law and order, be 
active among it,, and the notion of the sovereignty of the 
people, so far as the rule of the masses is meant, be rejected 
as a phantom. However vigorous may be the desire for 
liberty, there will be beside it, in such a people, the con- 
sciousness that progress can only take place in the way of 
conformity to law, and that it is better to suffer injustice than 
to conmiit it Where Christianity is the power ruling over 
minds, there will be far more moderation and contentment 
with what exists, than where Christianity is absent,' for the 
very reason that it teaches us to seek our supreme good in a 
super-mundane state, and directs us to the kingdom of God 
and the heavenly citi2enship. We are not, indeed, ignorant 
that it is this which has so often brought upon Christianity 

^ Mynster, MeddeUaer cm mil Levna, p. 236 : It most be fully acknow- 
ledged that the French Keyolution <^ July 1880 was both jostifiable and con- 
ducted with great moderation, and that it was undoubtedly necessary, unless 
everything was gradually to return to the state of affairs before 1789." Other 
voices (Niebuhr, Hegel) have, however, declared against the July Revolution. 
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the accusation of political indifferentism — of indifference to 
the concerns of civil life. But such indifference is no 
necessary result of Christianity. On the contrary, experience 
shows that Christianity has exercised a most decided influence 
upon civil affairs — upon the form and development of the 
States. Certainly, Christianity does, at the same time, awaken 
and maintain the consciousness of the finiteness and relativity 
of the State and of earthly civicism^ and of the imperfections 
ever found in them. A Christian may, indeed, labour for a 
political ideal, for the reformation of the State and of earthly 
civil affairs ; and yet, his position to these relative matters 
being a purely relative one, he will combine with his efforts 
the conviction that every constitution, even though not good, 
is endurable if we can live under it a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty " (1 Tim. ii. 2). The case is 
far otherwise when men seek their satisfaction exclusively in 
the things of this world. For since, by reason of their 
destination for eternity, they are compelled to seek after 
absolute satisfaction, and are seeking this where it is not 
to be found, they live in a state of continual discontent. 
This discontent, whose cause is the lack of religion, combined 
with dogmas hostile to religion and theories of popular 
sovereignty, produces revolutionary tendencies in the minds of 
many in these times. They take up a pessimist position with 
regard to all that exists, and surrender themselves to spurious 
optimist expectations of a state of prosperity to proceed from 
its overturn. From this selfish unrest, these unsatisfied 
earthly desires, an inward flame may be kindled, which will 
break out in revolutionary efforts. 

Where Christianity manifests itself as a real power, it acts 
on the one hand in opposition to revolutionary tendencies in 
subjects, while on the other its fruit is that rulers will 
reign in righteousness. But the righteousness required for 
obviating the evil of revolution is not to do justice merely to 
what exists, but also to what is originating, to that which 
is developing in the times. We need, says Baader, not 
merely stationary, but evoltUionary, which differ greatly from 
revolutionary governments. All evolution which is not 
supported, finds itself a vent in revolution. One chief means, 
therefore, of preventing the latter is for the government to 
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place itself at the head of reform. Hence it must be owned 
that there is profound truth in the opinion expressed by Stein, 
-with regard to the social problem, in his famous work, On 
the Socialist Movement in France, that the genuine, most 
lasting and most popular sovereignty is the sovercigrUy of 
social reform ; that sovereignty must come forward against 
the will of the ruling classes to elevate the lower, and hitherto 
socially and politically subject classes; and that there is no 
higher or more divine mission for royalty than this. He 
adds: ''All sovereignty will henceforth become either an 
empty shadow or a despotism, or will perish in republicanism, 
imless it has the moral courage to be a sovereignty of social 
reform."^ 

. WAR. CONSTANT PEACE. 

§95. 

Under the influence of Christianity there has been formed, 
in opposition to national selfishness and the right of the 
stronger, an international law, which requires that the mutual 
relations of nations shall be determined according to the 
principles of justice and Christian humanity. Especially 
since the era of the Beformation have efforts been directed 
towards the formation of an international jurisprudence {e.g. 
the celebrated work of Hugo Grotius, De jure belli et pads, 
1629). None the less, however, does the history of Chris- 
tianity, even down to our own days, display a series of 
transgressions of law committed by one nation upon another. 
" Wars and rumours of wars " (Matt xxiv. 6) are constantly 
heard of in Christendom. The true vocation of war, how- 
ever, is to serve as a means of preventing injustice and 
violence by physical force> and of extorting what justice 
demands. 

War is one of the most powerful testimonies to the cor- 
ruption of human nature, one of the greatest calamities and 
plagues of this world. It is, however, a necessary evil, and 
one based upon a divine ordinance. For rulers ''bear not 
the sword in vain," and must use it against the external as 
well as the internal foes of society. It is in the fact that 

^ Stein, Ouehkkte der dociaien Bewegwng in Frankrekh, III. p. 46-49. 
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the sword is given by God to the ruler, that the reason and 
justification of war consists. For it would be very one-sided 
to maintain that the sword was given only to protect the 
State from attacks arising within, and not from those which 
penetrate it from without. 

But it is just because this God-given sword is delivered 
into the hands of sinful men, that it may be so fearfully 
misused. Only that war is in accordance with the divine 
ordinance which is carried on with the weapons of righteous- 
ness and in the cause of righteousness. Merely personal and 
dynastic wars must be condemned, for it is not right that a 
nation and a State should be degraded into means for merely 
personal interests. It is only for the sake of the whole State, 
and to defend the State as such, that war may be carried on. 
Wars of retaliation, and wars of conquest, whose aim is a 
mere extension of power, are also indefensible. Undisguised 
selfishness, with its prudent calculations, is never just A 
just war must proceed from objective violations of justice, 
and must at the same time have suffiderU justification ; for 
not every transgression of justice is a sufficient cause for war. 
That alone is a just war which has a sufficient cause, which 
is waged for the supreme and most important possession of 
the people, for altar and hearth (pro arts et fods), for that 
which is in a spiritual as well as in a material sense neces- 
sary to the existence of the nation. Or that by which other 
nations suffering oppression are succoured, for by a concert of 
States the individual State is not relegated to a selfish per- 
ception of its own interests only. When it has been insisted 
that a just war can be only a war of defence, and not one of 
attack, a non-practical distinction is made, for defence cannot 
in many cases be separated from attack. On the other hand, 
it may well be said that a just war must always be one of 
defence or protection, whether a nation is protecting itself or 
another from oppression; and this may often necessarily 
involve an attack upon a hostile or injurious power, which 
it is designed to render harmless. It is from this view-point 
that a religums war must also be regarded, notwithstanding 
all the objections of that widely disseminated religionless 
policy, which in its indifferentism thinks that all religious 
contrasts are equal, that they utterly vanish in the presence 
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of humanity and civilisation. Positive religions cannot be 
at once banished from the world, and a war of religion, 
though certainly not justifiable, if undertaken for the 
purpose of propagating the faith by means of the sword, 
is so, if waged to protect the rights of an oppressed religious 
community. 

Since war brings with it so many horrors, and he who 
begins it takes upon himself so enormous a responsibility, a 
war should never be commenced till everything has been 
tried that may lead to a pacific solution of the dispute. In 
the carrying out, too, of the war itself, the principles of 
humanity must be applied as far as possible, and all needless 
cruelty avoided. Stratagem and mutual deception cannot 
in this respect be condemned, since both sides are agreed 
in employing against each other not force alone, but craft, 
together with all the artifices of war. But Christian 
humanity demands that, since war is carried on for the sake 
of peace, a department must be left^ within which confidence 
may be felt, the truth spoken, and where it would be 
esteemed dishonau/rdble to deceive the trust reposed. And 
where Christianity has true professors, there also — as we 
have seen in recent wars — ^will Christian love practise its 
works of mercy towards the prisoners and the wounded. 
Since the Church and its ofiBces accompany the combatants 
to the field of battle, the higher kingdom, the kingdom of 
peace, is among them. 

Besides, we must, as Luther says, look at war with manly 
eyes, and not think only how great a calamity war is, but 
also what great calamities are to be put an end to . by 
means of war. And if a one-sided pessimist view regards 
only the many terrors and devastations of every war, the 
horrors of the battlefield, the sorrows brought upon families, 
the towns burnt down, the cornfields trampled on, and the 
demoniacal passions let loose, we must not overlook the fact 
that war has also its arousing and purifying effects. It 
arouses a slumbering patriotism, and calls citizens from the 
luxurious enjoyments of peace, and from petty and selfish 
interests, to sacrifices and self-denial for the common cause. 
It awakens in many a lively consciousness of the perishable- 
ness and insecurity of human affairs, teaches many to pray. 
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and humbly to submit to the Lord of Hosts, whose just judg- 
ments may be execut-ed upon earth even by means of war. 

§ 96. 

Every State laying claim to independence must possess an 
army ; for an army is the physical force by which a State 
must maintain both its internal and external security. And 
just because an army must, in all its operations, act as a 
physical force by mechanical means, nay, because war is 
carried on by the action of the great machine to which an 
army has been ever increasingly developed, obedience and 
svbordinatum are the main virtues required in the military 
class. Obedience indeed, to be of true inward value, must be 
inspired by love for king and country ; for it is this which 
excites the enthusiasm of heroism, and impels to that willing 
self-sacrifice in which the warrior makes the saying of the 
Eedeemer: "Fear not those who kill the body and cannot 
kill the soul" (Matt x. 28), in quite a special sense, his 
motto. Still, however highly we may esteem heroism and 
enthusiasm, they are both unproductive when once they cast 
off obedience, and renounce patient submission to the many 
privations which the soldier has to put up with. 

Every vocation has its ideal, poetic, and also its prosaic 
side; but there is hardly one in which the ideal and the 
prosaic appear in such sharp contrast as in that of the 
soldier. War has its times of great crises, its days of 
enthusiasm, exaltation and victory; but it has, too, its 
days of defeat and retreat, when the question is to be 
satisfied with the consciousness of duty performed and 
courage maintained, even under the oppressive feeling of 
humiliation. And then come, too, the purely prosaic, not 
days only, but weeks, in which nothing of importance takes 
place, when, often amidst great privations and grievances, 
time creeps on in empty, vacant monotony, while further 
orders have to be wedted for. Henry Steffens, who took part 
in the German war of liberation against Napoleon I., relates 
in his autobiography that during such a period of waiting he 
fell sick through weariness, and at the same time was made 
nervous by the endless chatter of his numerous comrades 
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which by day, and their endless snoring which by night, 
deafened his ears ; and that Gneisenau said to him on this 
occasion, " Weariness is a necessary element of our present 
method of carrying on war," but at the same time consoled 
him with the fact that perhaps as early as to-morrow he 
might experience something which would satisfy him for a 
long time.* The exercise given to obedience and subordina- 
tion furnishes an essential element in the ethic value of both 
the weariness and enthusiasm, the poetry and the prose of 
war. 

Among the contrasts inseparable from military life, is that 
between life upon the battlefield and life in hospitala The 
latter is of no less importance to the development of the 
inward personality than the former. While on the field of 
battle an earthly object and an earthly victory are striven for 
with self-sacrificing devotion, battles are fought and victories 
gained in the hospitals — ^not indeed by all, but yet by many 
of the wounded and dying — ^whose importance belongs to the 
kingdom which is not of this world !^ 

§97. 

A soldier's obedience is essentially obedience to the king 
as supreme head of the State. The military oath, where 
monarchy is a reality, must be taken to the king, and to him 
alone, not to "the king and constitution." The suspicious 
^feature in this form of oath, which may be designated as a 
product of the Parliamentary system, consists in the circum- 
stance that the army is thereby transformed from an obeying 
to a reasoning power. For it is invited to investigate the 
limits of kingly authority in its relation to the constitution 
and the popular representation. By this oath, moreover, it is 
involved in endless reflections, which must have a paralyzing 
and perplexing effect, obedience being made a hypothetical 
matter, to be rendered, viz., "so far as " the king maintains 
the constitution, or " so far as " the representatives maintain 
the constitutioa It is mischievous to import a formula so 

» Steffena, Was ich erkbU, VIII. p. 78. 

* Compare the ezcelleni little work, Der SeeUorger im JTHe^^— BeminiBceiioes 
of a Danish Military Preacher (1876, Danish). 
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full of disturbing reflection into an oath, to be taken by a 
class whose veiy nature it should be not to reason. It is, 
however, equally miBchievous to dispense with any military 
oath. The omission of this solemn act blunts the feeling of 
the importance of the matter, and at the same time leaves 
the whole question of military obligation open and undecided, 
as a matter which may still be a subject of discussion, ie. 
makes it the very thing which it ought not to be.^ The 
official class is quite differently circumstanced from the 
military class. The former should certainly take the oath to 
the king and constitution, not perhaps because in their case the 
above-mentioned in so far " is specified, but because it is 
their very vocation to apply the constitution to the special 
cases occurring in official life. 

The introduction of universal ccmpulsory defensive service 
must be regarded as an advance. For all the sons of a 
country are called upon to defend their native land. A more 
elevated spirit, and one which opposes barbarity, is imparted to 
the army when its members are taken from the most widely 
differing strata of society. But there is good reason for the 
demand that the clerical class should be exempt from military 
duty, this class having to work more directly for the kingdom 
which is 7u>t of this world. To misconceive the importance of 
this demand, is to misconceive the clerical vocation. 

§ 98, 

There are Christian seds (Mennonites, Quakers) who regard 
the calling of the soldier as incompatible with that of the 
Christian, and hence refuse to perform military duty. They 
appeal to the command of the Lord (Matt. v. 39) : "Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also," etc. This view arises from not distinguishing between 
the community of the saints — the kingdom of higher and 
spiritual righteousness,, in which a disposition in conformity 
with the gospel is to prevail, and where the precepts of the 

^ The question whether the soyereign, or a parliamentary majority, is the 
sapreme authority in nuUtary affairs is instnictively illustrated by the recent 
history of Prussia. (Comp. Aus dem Brirfwtchsd Friedrieh WUhdms IV, mU 
Bunaen, by Leopold Yon Ranke, p. 196 sqq.) 
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Lord find their application to individual circumstances — and 
the State as the region of external justice, in which law and 
the sword must prevail. To deny the lawfulness of war is 
the same thing as to deny the State. But the State cannot 
cease as long as we are upon earth. And a Christian must 
live at the same time in two kingdoms : in the kingdom of 
the higher righteousness, and in that of external (legal) justice, 
in which, by reason of continual unrighteousness and trans^ 
gressions, justice must be promoted by external means. Nor 
can it by any means be proved that Scripture intends to 
abolish the State and the military class. To the soldiers who 
came to John the Baptist and asked : What shall we do ? he 
did not say that they should resign their service, but, " Do 
violence to no man, and be content with your wages " (Luke 
iiL 14). Christ did not bid the centurion at Capernaum to 
give up his post, nor did St Peter speak in such wise to 
Cornelius when he baptized him (Acts x.). It is everywhere 
assumed that this calling is compatible with reception into the 
Christian Church. 

In opposition to the view in question, it must further be 
remarked that the sword which is used in battle is not the 
sword of the murderer, but one given by God to execute 
justice upon earth. In war, too, it is not individual against 
individual, but those general powers, — ^nation against nation, 
and State against State. The combatant should know that he 
is subserving a divine ordinance. It is not his business to 
investigate whether the war in which he is fighting is a just 
or an unjust one. The responsibility lies upon those who 
have resolved upon war. His concern is to show fidelity and 
braveiy, though certainly it is the happier case when he and 
all his brothers in arms can be penetrated by enthusiasm for 
a righteous cause. On the question whether a soldier can be 
in a state of salvation, Luther utters a noble thought In 
the prayer which he advises a soldier to make before battle, 
this passage occurs : Let him thank God that he is certain 
that his service is no sin in God's sight, but an act of 
obedience well-pleasing to God ; but let him not hope to be 
saved because he is a soldier, but because he is a Christian, 
who trusts not in his own works and deeds, but in the Lord 
Christ who died for us. " If thou wilt add thereto (to this 
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prayer) the Creed and Lord's Prayer, thou canst do so, and rest 
content And then commit thy soul and body to God's hands, 
draw thy sword from the scabbard, and strike in God's name."* 
In contrast with this, Luther also describes the heathen frame 
of mind before battle : Contempt of death and defiance, hope 
of glory and fame, expectation of a good booty, and in some 
cases, hope, too, of new love affairs and adventures. We may 
here also mention the soldiers of Napoleon, their heathen 
"gloire,^* and their exclamations, even in death, of " Vive 
VEmpereur /" 

§ 99. 

War is waged for the sake of peace, and it has been already 
often asked : Whether the time will ever come when war shall 
cease, and perpetual peace prevail between the nations of the 
earth ? It is, however, a delusion to suppose that war can 
ever be abolished, for then we must know also how to banish 
sin and injustice from the world. Scripture, on the contrary, 
t^Us us that in the latter days there will be terrible wars upon 
earth, nation rising against nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom, amidst great tribulations (Matt. xxiv. 6 sqq.). And yet 
the same Scripture speaks also of a time when the wolf shall 
lie down with the lamb (Isa. xi 6), when sword and bow 
shall be broken, and the sword be beaten into a ploughshare 
(Isa. il 4 ; Mic. iv. 3). It tells of a militant kingdom on 
earth, when Satan shall be bound, and the kingdom of Christ 
shall alone prevail (Rev. xx. 4). If we may only represent 
this golden age as a transitory one, which will be again 
driven away by wars and rumours of wars, when Satan is to 
be again unbound (Eev. xx. 7), continual peace still remains 
an ideal, which must be unceasingly contended for in the 
consciousness that the earthly kingdom of peace, which may 
be approximately realized in separate periods, but always only 
on a lower stage, points as a mere type to its heavenly 
antitype. It is this which is the destiny and ultimate goal 
of man, and is in contrast with every earthly kingdom, a 
kingdom that cannot be moved, because it is not merely a 
kingdom of happiness, but also of salvation (comp. General 
Part, § 47 sq.). 

1 Luther's Wtrle, X. p. 621 
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The means by which the earthly ideal of peace is to be 
striven for, is an alliance of Christian States for the main- 
tenance of peace according to the principles of Christian love 
and justice^ and hence a state of things in which policy is 
determined by morality, and all Macchiavellian maxims are 
condemned and excluded.^ After Napoleon, with his selfish 
policy, which despised all international law, was overthrown, 
this notion was embraced by the Holy Alliance (1815), to 
which Fr. Baader gave an impulse by a representation which 
he made to the three victorious monarchs, Alexander i. of 
Bossia, Francis i. of Austria, and Frederic William m. of 
Prussia.' The Holy Alliance declared in the documents of 
its institution, that it agreed to take, as the sole standard 
of its mode of acting, the precepts of religion, precepts of 
justice, love and peace, which, far from being applicable 
to private life alone, should, on the contrary, exercise 
absolute influence upon the decisions of rulers, and be the 
guides of all their proceedings. It declared that rulers are 
to be regarded as only the delegates of Providence, and that 
the Christian nation, of which they and their peoples con- 
stitute parts, had in deed and in truth no other sovereign than 
Him to whom alone power belongs as an attribute, because 
in Him are all the treasures of life, knowledge and infinite 
wisdom. It further solemnly acknowledged, that their duty 
to Grod and to the nations they governed commanded them, 
as far as in them lay, to give the world an example of 
justice, concord and moderation, and henceforth to direct 
aU their efforts to the promotion of the arts of peace, to the 
increase of the internal prosperity of their States, and to the 
revival of those religious and moral feelings whose supremacy 
had, amidst the calamities of the times, been but too much 
destroyed.' All was referred to the Christian revelation, a 
fact implying that confessional distinctions (Greco-Catholic, 
Boman Catholic and evangelical - Protestant) must be no 
hindrance to peace. 

^ Comp. Kant, "Zam ewigen Friede," Werhe^ vol. XII. Rosenkranz' edit. 

' H. Thiersch, Ueher den chnstUchen Stoat, p. 182. Comp. Baader's article 
on the need, introduced by the French Reyolution, for a new and more intimate 
alliance in politics and religion. 

' Qdrres, Die heilige Alliance und die VoUter auf dem Congress zu Verona, 
1822 (PoUliselte Schriften, vol. V. p. 47). 
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The Holy Alliance has been derided, an<l its deriders, and 
all who do not believe in a moral order of the world, and 
those who regard Christianity as only fitted for private and 
domestic use, have certainly had the satisfaction of seeing 
that quite other and unholy principles were but too soon 
adopted, and that the actual course of transactions and 
events formed a striking contrast to the principles expressed. 
They have had the satisfaction of finding that the Holy 
Alliance was gradually and imperceptibly dissolved, and that 
the treaties of 1815, and the whole system of States founded 
by that Alliance, now belong to the things of the past. 
Nevertheless, the thought itself is a great and a true ona 
The mistake which the Alliance committed in the carrying 
out of its principles was unmistakeably this, that the 
sovereigns who inaugurated it placed themselves upon the 
standpoint of Conservatism, and opposed progress, in opposi- 
tion to Baader's warning, that a government must not be 
stationary but evolutionary. Also, that in their tendency to 
assert the rights of legitimate authority, in opposition to 
revolution, they ignored the rights of liberty, and did not 
reflect that social life in its normal condition is based upon 
the imion of authority and liberty. To such a degree did 
the fear and horror of evolution possess them, that they saw 
in eveiy voluntary popular movement a revolutionary im- 
pulse and demagogic machinations," and therefore, as far as 
they were concerned, gave support to the view, that the Holy 
Alliance was at bottom a confederacy of sovereigns against 
peoples, a view which Napoleon i. expressed at St Helena 
in the words : " C'est wne alliance des rais contre lea peuples I " 
This gave rise to a liberal and liberaUstic opposition, with its 
demands for constitutional government, guarantees for the 
people, etc., nay, even with extravagance and fanaticism (Sand's 
Assamnation of Kotzebue). Mutual mistrust was now de- 
veloped, and peace was again disturbed by wars and revolu- 
tions. We must also agree that Gorres was in the right 
when he frankly declared, first in his work, " Europa uni 
die Revolution^' and afterwards in that on the Congress of 
Verona, that the misfortune of the Alliance was that it came 
too lat^. For if the Christian and just principles of the 
Alliance had been made the standard at the Congress of 
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Vienna, which took place shortly before, much which was 
there decided on most have been settled otherwisa The par- 
tition of Poland, which evidently resulted from an unlu>ly 
alliance of the same three powers who concluded the Holy 
Alliance, would thus have been declared null and void, and 
Poland restored according to the principles of justice. Then, 
too, would a demand have been made for the restitution of 
Finland ; nor would Denmark, as Gorres also expressly states, 
have been punished with such disproportionate severity 
(by the loss of Norway), for doing only what all other 
nations did, etc.^ Whatever may be thought of the above- 
mentioned historical and other examples, thid maxim wUl 
not at any rate be disputed, that it was a misfortune for the 
Holy Alliance that its Christian policy was not brought into 
existence till after a system of States had already been 
arranged, and an edifice according to heathen policy erected. 
Though all this may, however, be said, the great importance 
and truth of the thought itself cannot be thereby abolished ; 
it necessitated, so to speak, its own acceptance by the inherent 
power of truth. For it is upon Christian foundations alone 
that the peace of the world can be built, and not upon 
the system of the so-called "balance of power," a purely 
mechanical and fundamentally a selfish system, based upon 
no higher motive than self-elevation. The balance-of-power 
system makes no inquiries concerning right and justice. Its 
aim is no other than to prevent any one power in the 
system of States gaining a supremacy which would be a 
menace to the others. It is a mere substitute for justice, 
and by the favour of circumstances is transformed — as ex- 
perience shows — into a policy of great powers, which in many 
cases but ill accords with justice. 

The present time may be designated an interregnum in 
international respects; for nothing is settled. This much, 
however, is certain, that there is no prospect that the prin- 
ciples of the kingdom of peace will prevail in the immediate 
futura But though the Holy Alliance can only be regarded 
as a transitory and quickly vanishing meteor, it yet belongs 
to those ideals which, we know, will return, because they 
are of the truth, and the human race cannot dispense with 
' Goms, Ueber den Congress von Verona, p. 56 sqq. 
Sr. Eth. il Q 
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them. A time will come when this ideal will again rise in 
the political heavens ; it will show itself to the nations, after 
they have been tired out and used up by a policy of so-called 
" interests," which is in its very nature a policy of power, and 
the right of the stronger. 



THE IDEAL TASKS OF CULTUEE. 

ABT AND SCIENCE. 
§100. 

Culture and civilisation develop in the life of nations in 
connection with political and social efforts. Civilisation may 
be understood as culture in its application and effects upon 
the civil community and its arrangements. The innumerable 
advantages which culture has, by a series of inventions and 
facilities for controlling external nature, bestowed upon States 
and the civil community, have been justly extolled. Its 
chief blossoms, however, have from of old been found in art 
and science, which do not, as the manifold other tasks of 
culture, aim at any direct advantage, but whose value is 
found in themselves. We may, however, speak in an ideal 
sense of the advantage of art and science. For in its art and 
science a nation possesses an intellectual capital, which must 
by employment be made to yield the profit of diflusiog 
human educaiion among the people. 

There are various kinds of education — ^professional, techni- 
cal, political, social education, etc. By human education, in 
the full meaning of the term, however, we understand a 
developed feeling, a lively interest, an open eye, an open ear, 
an open heart for the human in all its forms. Next to 
religion and moral goodness, there is nothing which is to such 
a d^ree capable of developing in us the universal-human, of 
making us partakers of universal or all-sided humanity, as 
art and science; nothing which can in like manner set us 
free from those intellectual restrictions with which we often 
go through life, as though we had bandages on our eyes, or 
were hemmed in with mental fences, which make a free look 
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arorind and free movement towards all sides impossible. It 
is true that history shows us ages in which a high degree of 
aesthetic and intellectual culture has accompanied a decay 
of morality and religion. And hence we might perhaps be 
induced to conclude that^ if men are not the bettCT for them, 
art and science had better be dispensed with as mere intel- 
lectual luxuries. But the periods alluded to, with a culture 
separated from personal life, lacked the noblest element, nay, 
the very core of human cultivation, and were pervaded by 
inhumanity. Genuine human cultivation is nothing else but 
culture, determined and animated by the moral and the 
morally religious. Culture without morality is without 
worth, or is at most of very ambiguous worth. But, on the 
other side, it must be said that though mooality maintains 
its undoubted worth with but a slight degsee of culture, still 
it is in such a case restrained within bounds,, which prevent 
its due and full development. And thus the phenomenon is 
often repeated, that men who are religious and Cfhristian, but 
of defective education, manifest not merely want of taste, but 
also actual narrowness, give their judgment about things 
which they do not understand, embark in all kinds of under- 
takings for the reformation of the world, or at all events of 
their own nation, in short, in tasks which are above their 
capacity. In their observations and arguments the middle 
terms are always wanting, a sure mark of the uneducated. 
They forget that to bring the kingdom of God into effective 
relation with the world, it is not sufficient to know the 
kingdom of God, but that it is also necessary to know the 
world and human nature, in which this kingdom is to be 
planted. It is, however, by means of a right use of art and 
science that we take possession, in an ideal manner, of the 
-world and its manifold life. 

While art and science have an educational efifect, they 
afiPord at the same time an elevated kind of delight, which is 
combined with an exaltation above the visible and actual. 
Art has this advantage over science, that it is capable of 
charming most men ; while science is only for a comparatively 
smaller circle — a circle which is, however, by means of the 
increasing prevalence of education, constantly enlarging. 
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^rt and Humanity. 
§ 101. 

All ar^ is. affected with the limitation that the beautiful 
ideal world which it ^represents is but phenomenal, has 
existence only for the imagination. But not the less does 
this imaginary world contain " the essence/' so to speak, of 
the actual world, and the anticipation of the world to come. 
It LS the actual world which is brought before our eyes in art, 
but the .world .as it is beheld by . artistic genius, to which 
applies in the highest sense what ^was said of the human 
spirit, that it is a " bom idealist," and which everywhere 
seeks out, dsaws forth, and portrays .in individual forms the 
idea, the essence, Jbhe inmost truth of existence. Artistic 
genius is akin to Prometheus,. in saying which we need not 
let our minds dwell upon his plunder of the fire, though the 
artist often lets himself be tempted to .carry off the divine 
spark. as j)lunder. 

The subject of art is man and man's world. The different 
arts denote different stages in the realization of the ideal of 
humanity, .&om architecture, which •builds and adorns a 
dwelling for man or b, temple for the deity whom man 
worships, sculpture, painting, music, up to poetry, by means 
of which man and human life attain their most perfect 
representation. It is j)oetry which must be chiefly had in 
view when the importance of ait with regard to f^ie moral 
life is in ^question, and what applies to poetry applies also, 
with the necessajy restrictions, to the other arts. Poetry 
expresses chiefly the interests of the human heart, for all the 
harmonies of the world's life, and also all its discords, its 
sufferings and its sonws, find their echo in the breast of the 
poet At the same time, iiowever, we behold in the mirror 
which the poet .holds up to us, an intuitive representation of 
human life as it .is, with its events and fate, its ways and 
doings, its characters and passions, behold under variously 
changing forms both the Iliad and the Odyssey of life, its 
tragedy and its comedy. It is by all these that the poet 
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gives us his answer to the question : What is lifd t and gives 
it US, as it weie, in a dream, to which we willingly- surrender 
ourselves. 

§ 102. 

Art must not be regarded as a kind of chance gift which 
has fallen into the lap of certain favoured individuals as their 
special portion. It isv- on the contrary, intended^ for the 
whole human race, for all nations, and it consequently 
accompanies the racer through the whole course^ of its his* 
torical development Hence we distinguish' between ancient 
(heathen) art and Christian art — a distinction which is based 
upon their respective different views of the ideal of humanity, 
of the nature and destiny of man ; and these must in their 
turn be referred to differences in the religious principle and 
the idea of God: We need only name, by way of example, 
the notions, providence and fate, guilt, moral responsibility 
and retribution,, which are so differently understood in the 
ancient and the Christian world. What a difference is there 
between ^chylus and Shakespeare ! And, again, within the 
Christian world, how different are Shakespeare and Calderon, 
the Protestant and Catholic poets ! Of the view-point from 
which Goethe and Schiller regarded humanity, and of the 
influence this exercised on their poetry, we have already had 
occasion to speak. 

When it is required that all modem art should, as such, 
be Christian art, it cannot from the standpoint of Protestant- 
ism be meant that art must' be exdusively religious, and place 
itseK directly in the service of religion^ nay, of th&- Church. 
There is indeed a sacred, art; called into ' life by Christianity, 
as a component part of public worship; and this by no 
means belongs exclusively to the Boman Catholic Church, in 
which it is miugled with secular accessories of all kinds. 
For Protestantism, too, has its sacred art, as is especially 
testified by its hymn poetvy and sacred music, e.g. Sebastian 
Bach's passion music of St Matthew. But through Pro- 
testantism art was emancipated from her comparative de^^ 
pendence upon religion and the Chupeh, and entered on a 
freer and an independent career as secular art In saying 
this, however, we by no means assert that it ceases to be 
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Christian art, assuming that the Christian ideal of humanity, 
together with the Christian view of the world and of life, does 
not cease, even though unexpressed, to be that which gives 
definite form to all those images of life and the world which 
art brings before us. This is the case with Shakespeare, 
though he deals with exclusively secular subjects, and his 
drama is, properly speaking, the secular drama. Shakespeare 
forms in this respect a contrast to Calderon, who chiefly 
works with religious and sacred materials, derived partly from 
Scripture and partly from legends, but who, for this very 
reason, cannot, like the Protestant poet, lead us into the 
midst H>f stirring secular life. 

5 103, 

The ideal of humanity is not merely the subject of art, but 
art itself is an individual, effective contribution towards the 
realisation of this ideal in the life of the nations. All art is and 
iinust be natumcU. It is to be an individual representation of 
the general human. But national peculiarity is the first great 
main peculiarity, in which the general human attains form. 
Of this,ipoefo7 dSers the clearest proof. The true poet sings 
(for Ma 'nation. It is only by means of language that he can 
culdress it; and^only what a nation is capable of appropriating 
by means of its own dialect can become its property. It 
is the ^'ri^» of 'this definite language which comes upon the 
poet, and, freed from prosaic dust, unfolds its wings through 
»him, its chosen oigan. It is this spirit which inspires his 
vwords, and it anigbt justly be said that it is not so much the 
poet who has great commaiid of the language, as the lan- 
guage which has, on the contrary, great command of him. 
The reason that Oehlenschlager is so great as a Danish poet 
is not only because, on his appearance at the beginning of 
this century, he added much that was new and great to our 
poetry, and brought us back to our own most ancient and 
original poetry, our sagas and myths, and thereby also to the 
first sources of our northern mental and spiritual peculiarity ; 
but also because a new world of speech, a new well of lan- 
guage, which has since poured itself forth through various 
channels upon the nation, was suddenly opened by him. 
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The greatness of Oehlenschlager cannot possibly be duly 
recognised in Germany^ because in his German works he has 
made use of a language already brought to perfection by 
great original poets. Though we certainly do not overlook 
the incalculable importance it is to a nation that the sub- 
jects of its poetry should also be national, that the history 
of its fatherland should live in poetic representations, still 
the national element in poetry and art is not shown only by 
their dealing with national matters. On the contrary, all 
subjects which are, generally speaking, adapted for poetic 
treatment, can and must be treated nationally, in accordance 
with the character of the people, with their natural mode of 
thought and inclinations, those inborn tendencies of heart and 
mind whose peculiar emotions have found expression in the 
formation of the language. 

But in thus laying stress upon the national, we would 
equally insist upon the generally human element. The 
national, apart &om the human, is merely the particular, is 
natural one-sidedness^ is rough and unpolished, and life with 
all kinds of peculiarities and bad habita The enthusiasts of 
national poetry make the peculiarities of a nation their special 
aim ; they require, e.g., that its past ages and their power 
should be depicted by the poet in all their wild rudeness, and 
thus enveloped in misty haze, and expressed in only half 
intelligible language, should be set before the people as a 
means of national revival. Unconsciously to themselves, they 
change poetry into historical antiquarianism. What we de- 
sire, however, to have in a popular form is not the ancient, 
but the human, the ever present, that which can speak to 
us, who belong to the living history of to-day, who have 
reached the stage of development now occupied by culture 
and humanity. This is the sense in which we recognise the 
justice of the demand that all poetry should be modem. 
International intercourse has induced nations to endeavour to 
appropriate each other's poetry, for the sake of possessing and 
enjoying the universal-human in a greater multiplicity of 
forms. No poet is more national than Shakespeare. If, then, 
he is nevertheless appropriated by all other nations, this 
proves that it must be a great universal-human, ever present 
value, which gains for his works a place not only in the 
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national literature of his country, but in the literature of the 
world 

There is, however, one thing in poetry which belongs 
exclusively to the individual nation, and which the best 
translation can but imperfectly render, and that is the lan- 
guage. The language is as indispensable to poetry as it is to 
the nation itsel£ A national poet may sometimes successfully 
attempt to express himself in a foreign tongua But he can 
speak from the depths of his heart and soul in only one. 
Baggesen — and this is true also of Oehlenschlager — felt 
greatly attracted by German literature, and obtained no small 
amount of appreciation as a German poet; nay, even com- 
posed poems in French. Still he designates — 

" Der ff^math TOne — ^keinem Bentsohen abgelemt — 
Darin der Danensprache QaeUen rieaeln 

— as the purest that ever resounded from his harp, and as that 
which he hopes will gain distinction from his countrymen in 
after times. It was these tones which he so often remembered 
with sadness, and for which he longed, in his labyrinthine 
wanderings through foreign lands and amidst foreign litera- 
tures. 

§ 104 

If inquiry is made as to the efiects produced by art, 
whether upon nations or individuals, the answer to such 
inquiry has already been given in the preceding pages : it 
gives pleasure and it educates. But the pleasure which art 
afibrds is not purely intellectual but aesthetic. It is a 
pleasure, in the beautiful and the sublime, caused by imagina- 
tion and feeling, — an elevation of soul by the harmonies of 
existence, while even its discords and contrasts are either 
resolved into harmony, or are tending to such resolution upon 
the heights of art Pleasure is the direct efiTect produced by 
art ; education only the indirect Hence pleasure is the first 
thing we seek in art We need this pleasure as an inward 
refreshment, a release from the pressure of business, from 
labour amidst the dust of reality. We know well, indeed, 
that delight and times of refreshing are also found in religion. 

^ The Tones of Bome^to be learned by no German— tltroogh which the- 
vprings of Danish language find a channel 
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Bat we cannot always remain and live directly in this loftiest 
interest^ though it most always be present in the depths of 
onr being, cannot always be solemnizing this worship as such. 
Daring our life on earth, with its many duties, we are per- 
mitted also to stay awhile in these mid-regions, and to find in 
them a strengthening for future work. And what we assimi- 
late in art, becomes fresh material for us to work up in the 
development of our character. 

The educational efiTects of art consist in its enlargement of 
our horizon, and its development of our feeling and interest 
for all that is human, and therewith for all that exist& It 
educates us to look at actual life with clearer eyes, developes 
our organ for the poetry of life and of existence iteelf which is 
a presupposition of our receptivity for the poetry of art And 
the more we learn to have an open eye for the poetry by 
which we are at all times surrounded, and which ia inherent 
in reality, the more we know how to draw from those same 
sources from which poets and artists draw, — ^which by no 
means implies that all are called to be themselves poets and 
artists, though it certainly means that there is in every human 
being a poetical element to be developed, — the more elevated 
a life shall we lead, and the deeper will be our experience of 
the infinite richness of this earthly existence, whose sorrows, 
griefs and poverty have their poetry no less than its joys. 
This efiect of art in developing our organ for the poetry of 
actual life, and bringing us back to tins ever gushing fountain, 
is of most essential importance. Who will deny, for example, 
that one who has become intimately acquainted with the 
creations of painting has thereby had his eye educated to 
perceive, both in nature and in man, very much which escapes 
others t In like manner, it may be taken for a sign that 
poetry has exercised her educati(Miai power upon us, when an 
organ has been set free within us, by whose means we see 
and feel much in the world, in our own life and circumstances, 
which we should not otherwise see and feel> at least not so 
clearly, not in the same mutual relation of the finite and 
infinite, of the temporal and etemaL It would be a miscon- 
ception, which we think we have sufficiently guarded against, 
to suppose that this means that we are to regard our whole 
life aesthetically. What we mean is this, that poetry and a 
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poetic view of things by no means dwell Only in the works 
of poets, but belong to existence itself, and penetrate, so to 
speak, the whole of it ; and that a man who has, in no sense 
of the word, a feeling that this is the case, is very far removed 
from a perfect human life, and also incapable of a deep view 
of religion, which by its numerous images and parables is 
constantly directing our attention to the poetic element which 
our earthly existence of and in itself already contains. 

Another chief effect of art is, to educate by indriLctingf. 
From of old it has been called " an instructor of the nations." 
Without instructing directly, art, by means of its pictures of 
life, proclaims practical wisdom, and does this, as far as the 
majority are concerned, far more effectually than philosophy, 
whose teaching is expressed in genei'al ideas addressed to the 
understanding. Still we must expressly remember that all 
works of art must not be required to be instructive. There 
are works of art and poems (e.g. lyric) which afford us the 
pleasure to be found in every work of art, without imparting 
any kind of instruction, in other words, without in any way 
giving prominence to the moral Such, nevertheless, exercise 
an educational effect, by purifying the feelings and developing 
a sense for form. Music does not instruct, but it certainly 
educates. It has an ennobling effect upon heart and mind, 
developes a feeling for rhythm and harmony, and thus culti- 
vates an imderstanding of the harmonies of the universe, and 
of the harmony which should fill the human souL The 
importance of music in general education may be perceived 
especially by the fact that it is from music we borrow our 
expressions, when speaking of objects belonging to quite other 
spheres ; as in our use of the words harmony, unison, in tune, 
out of tune, keynote, and tact Besides all this, there exists 
a relation of reciprocity between art and education. Art 
educates, but to appreciate and find pleasure in a work of art, 
we must already possess a certain amount of education. 

Art and Morality, 
§ 105. 

Much has been said on the relation hdwem art and morality. 
This question has chiefly been raised with respect to poetry. 
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and in poetry with respect to the drama 9,ni fidim. It is 
superfluous to remark that there must be no direct moralizing. 
But when, on the other hand, we hear it asserted that morality 
has nothing to do with poetry, and that moral considerations 
are quite beside the mark in aesthetic criticism and judgment, 
we must protest against such an assertion, because it is really 
equivalent to saying that actual life has nothing to do with 
poetry. Truth is the main demand to be made from art of 
all kinds ; we mean that higher ideal truth which is already 
contained in the realities of things, but is brought out by 
the poet, and indeed purified by him from the accidental 
obscurities by which it ia clouded in actual life. If, then, 
truth is to be demanded of the poet in his delineation of 
human passions, and if it must be insisted that he should give 
no unpsychologio descriptions, portray no passions which do 
not occur in actual life, it is equally necessary that, when the 
subject of a poem requires it, the moral should be represented 
as it really is, that is, according to its truth, and that he 
should not represent the moral law and the moral government 
of the world as different from what they really are. If it be 
required of the poet that he should understand how to give a 
vivid representation of the illusions of human life, of the 
struggles and rivalries of mankind for so many objects of only 
imaginary value, it must equally be demanded of him, that be 
should know and be capable of describing that which alone 
has true and absolute value in human Ufa It may, in the 
strictest sense, be asserted that every drama, from its beginning 
to its end, contains a moraL For all human actions do of 
necessity presuppose a norm, a rule to which they conform, or 
from which they depart ; and there is nothing which can be 
represented, whether as criminal or as ridiculous, or as an 
object of irony, otherwise than under this assumption. Hence 
every dramatic poet enforces some kind of morality. This is 
especially evident when what is represented turns on moral 
problems, great collisions in life and their solution. In this 
case the poet's task does in and of itself produce the absolute 
demand of moral truth. Morality, then, becomes a chief 
moment for aesthetic judgment If the morality is false and 
wrong, if the poet either does not understand the matter 
which he proposes to deal with, or comes forward as a false 
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prophet, proclaiming, by means of his poem, a painted lie, his 
work, viewed merely as a work of art, and therefore as a 
whole, is a failure, even supposing it to be in other respects 
not without aesthetic excellence.^ 

We by no means carry our demand so far as to 
require, however, that every poetic work should deal 
with great moral problems. There are dramas in which 
the moral element is not brought into special prominence, 
but just hovers above the surface, and which yet have 
their poetic value. What must, however, be absolutely 
insisted on is, that the artistic treatment should never insult 
morality. We do not mean that art must not represent the 
immoral as well as the moral, for this is, on the contrary, 
indispensable, if art is truly to reflect life as it is. But 
immorality must not infect and be inherent in that view of 
life and tJiose opinions which the poet desires by his work to 
promulgate ; for then he would injure morality, and violate 
that moral ideal to which all human life, and therefore art 
itself, must be subordinated. Plays and novels which depict 
virtue as that mere conventionality and Philistinism which 
is but an object of ridicule, or which hold up to our admira- 
tion false and antinomian ideals of virtue, representing, e.^., 
the sentimentality of a so-called good heart as sufficient to 
justify the most scandalous moral delinquencies or "free 
genius " as privileged to sin, which paint vice in attractive 
and seductive colours, portraying adultery and other trans- 
gressions as very pardonable, and, under certain circumstances, 
amiable weaknesses, and which by means of such delineations 
bestow absolution on the public for sins daily occurring in 
actual life — such plays and novels, are unworthy of art, and 
are as poison to the whole community. 

Equally with all untruth must all impurity (aKaOapaut) 
be excluded from art Purity and chastity are requirements 
resxdting from the very nature of art But it is just because 
art is so closely connected with sensuousness, that there is 
such obvious temptation to present the sensuous in false 
independence, to call forth the mere gratification of the senses. 
The sensuous must, however, be always subordinated to the 
intellectual, for this is involved in the demand for ideality, 
1 Comp. Sibbern, JSsthetik, Pt I. p. 104 sqq. (Danish). 
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in other words, for that impress of perfection given by the 
idea and the mind in every artistic representation. And 
even if aesthetic ideality is present in a work of art, it must 
be subordinated to ethic ideality, to the moral purity in the 
artist's mind, a purity diffused throughout the whole. If, too, 
the sensuous is presented in only an aesthetic ideality, there 
are still cases in which the aesthetic effect is an impure and 
obscure one, that is, in which at the same time some moral 
or religious offence is given, and the harmonious impression 
which art should produce upon the mind is thereby destroyed. 
It may be difficult in individual cases to draw the line, and 
much may have to be decided according to circumstances. 
Still, in general it may be said, that the more a poet or 
painter addresses himself not to individuals initiated in art, 
but to the masses, to the people, the more he aims at pro* 
ducing by means of his work impressions and effects which 
are to be transferred into popular life, the more strictly must 
purity and chastity be insisted on, that the right impression 
may not be missed. Goethe's Bomish Elegies may be cited as 
an example of great aesthetic ideality, combined with an 
absence of ethic ideality. They will hardly produce a pure 
and undisturbed effect upon any except a small circle of so- 
called ''pure connoisseurs," mere, nay, so to speak, bare aesthetics, 
who find enjoyment in turning from the moral world of 
Christianity to heathenism and heathen art, as it flourished 
in the period of the ancient world's moral decay.^ In its 
highest forms, poetry is related not merely to morality, but 
to religion. The poet becomes the prophet, shows us, as it 
were, the mountain sunlit peajc of the highest view of the 
world and of life, and gives utterance to the deep things of 
heart and mind. The farther, however, the human race 
advances, the more will the contrast which distinguishes men 
irom each other, whether in philosophy or in life, the con- 
trast between faith and unbelief, that '' deepest theme of all 
history," as Goethe called it, be reflected in poetry also, that 

^ The fact must not, howeyer, be oyerlooked, that Goethe did not hete lay 
aaide aU regard to eihio ideality. For he subaequently thus expressed himself 
to Eckermann, " If I had written my Bomuk Elegies in the same measure as 
Byron*8 Don Juan, they would have been vicious." This saying contains an 
acknowledgment of the connection between the esthetic and the ethic, though 
only on the formal side. 
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is, in those poets who stand upon the high places of intellect^ 
whether in the realms of light or of darkness. In these 
will be more and more clearly seen the contrast between a 
poetry in which the poet is working for the kingdom of 
light, and weaving a robe of beauty for heavenly truth, and 
an infernal demoniacal poetry, equipped in all the charms of 
genius, all the magic of aesthetic ideality, like Lord Byron's, 
but in which the poet is labouring only for night and death, and 
thus weaving " the veil of Hecate." The nearer we approach 
to the last times, the more will this contrast be developed, 
while nevertheless the multitude will in all ages seek nothing 
more in poetry than amusement and sestbetic enjoyment, and 
there will in all ages be poets who in their productions will 
aim at nothing higher than driving away the ennui of their 
readers. 

The Theatre. 
§ 106. 

We cannot speak of the import of art in human life without 
speaking also of the theatre. Dramatic poetry, that highest 
form, that flower of art, receives its consummation on the stage, 
and is not, so to speak, otherwise complete. The representa- 
tion of a dramatic work of art is assisted by every other art, 
by music^ painting, sculpture and architecture, which co- 
operate with poetry to produce one great united effect The 
cesthetic importance of the theatre necessarily arises from the 
development of art itself, which here reaches its climax, 
attains that point of union in which all the effects of art 
are comprised. Many objections to the ethical importance 
and value of the theatre have nevertheless been raised, ob- 
jections which, if insuperable, would lead to an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the aesthetic and the ethic 

A glance at history will show that the question as to the 
moral worth or worthlessness of the theatre has been differently 
answered at different time& The primitive Church opposed 
the theatre, that is, the heathen theatre, which was involved 
in the general moral decay of the times. The later Catholic 
Church itself carried out theatrical representations, the sub- 
jects of which were taken from the Bible. In the Protestant 
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Church, the theatre has been at one time attacked, at another 
defended. From a purely human standpoint, the theatre was 
most strenuously attacked by J. J. Bousseau. And there 
are not a few who at the present day entertain objections to 
the stage, whether on moral or religious grounds. It is, 
however, a fact, that the theatre has been admitted among 
all cultivated nations, nay, has become in some sort a 
necessary of life. 

From our standpoint we cannot concede the existence of 
an irreconcilable contradiction between the ethic and the 
aesthetic. On the other hand, we admit that among the 
objections brought to bear against the stage, there are some 
which challenge serious moral reflection, and raise difficulties 
by no means easily obviated. Many of the objections are 
indeed of such a nature that tiiey may for the most part be 
raised against all art, and apply rather to d^enerations of 
art and its enjoyment than to the matter itsell Of this 
kind is, tjg.^ Bousseau's ojanion, expressed in a paper to 
d'Alembert, who thought the erection of a theatre at Geneva 
desirable, viz.: The theatre excites the passions without 
moderating them; it purifies those passions which one has 
not, and, on the other hand, inflames and cherishes those one 
has ; arouses in the heart of the people, especially the young, 
those impulses and desires which are incompatible with 
morality. It promotes efieminacy and the pursuit of amuse- 
ment, and makes men confound the transitory emotion caused 
by a play with moral principles and actions. The stage is 
not an institution for serious men, but for idlers and 
loiterers, who seek here a place of refuge, where they may 
forget themselves and their duties, and get rid of their time. 
If men need recreation, there are far nobler pleasures both 
in nature and domestic life. To which we reply: Effects 
like those described may certainly be produced in many 
theatrical audiences, but they may be also met with in 
the lovers of art in general, and especially in wyodrrtadmy 
among whom are many idle persons, who really desire nothing 
else than to forget themselves and their duties, and to kill 
time. But the fiault lies not in art nor in the stage, con- 
sidered in themselves. It is to be attributed partly to 
those false tendencies which appear in the decline of art. 
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e,g: when the stage places itself at the disposal of sensuality, 
and brings itself to a level with those common public 
amusements, which may be of a very ambiguous nature. 
The fault may, however, also lie in the individuals, who are 
incapable of appropriating what art offers them. Art 
educates, but it also presupposes education ; and no one can 
profit in a moral respect by a work of art, if he is himself 
unable to plsLce the ideal world of art and real life in their 
true relation to each other. In art the rule holds good : to 
see and not to touch ; not to want to get palpable hold of 
that which can be appropriated only in an ideal and con- 
templative maimer. If we want to transpose plays and 
novels into actual life, and put them directly into practice, 
we grasp at a shadow, and fall into the water, like a child 
snatching at the moon, whose image it sees in the stream 
and takes for the actual moon. When we remember the 
thoughtlessness with which children and young people are 
taken to theatrical amusements which are unfit for them, we 
must from such a view-point admit that there is in Eousseau's 
objections much which parents and tutors would do well to 
lay to heart It is true, too, of nations, that they must 
possess no small capital of moral development and moral 
earnestness, if the stoge is not to have a pernicious effect, 
to be degraded to a mere means of gratifying the passion for 
vain and empty amusement, and continually furnishing fresh 
food to all that is combined therewith. 

§107. 

Objections more nearly touch the matter itself when they 
are confined to an attack, not so much upon the performance 
of dramatic works of art, as upon the lawfulness of a class of 
odors and of a landing stage. An actor class, a class of men 
making this art their ezdiisive vocation, first came into 
existence during the l7th and 18th centuries, and that in 
connection with the standing drama of larger towns, where 
theatrical exhibitions were given every evening, or at least at 
regular intervals. Before that time plays were only per- 
formed on extraordinary festive occasions, and the parts taken 
by persons whose business was by no means acting ; thus, e.g.. 
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at the time of the Beformation, by the citizens and the scholars 
of grammar schools. The deeper motive for the formation of 
a special class must be sought in the higher artistic require- 
ments of modern dramatic poetry. The actor class first 
appeared in the form of strolling players, who at last formed 
permanent or standing theatres. It is to this class of actors, 
and these permanent theatres, at least in their present state, 
that objections are made by Protestant moralists and by 
eminent men among them, who by no means deny the 
importance and lawfulness of dramatic poetry it3elf, nor even 
of occasional theatrical performances. Thus Bothe's Ethik} 
e.^., contains a sharp attacL He finds permanent theatres — 
where performances must be given to excess for the satisfac- 
tion of a passion for amusement, and where resort must be 
had to a mass of inferior, nay, bad pieces, for the purpose of 
appeasing its cravings— destructive to art, which is thereby 
more and more estranged from its ideal vocation, pernicious 
to actors, who get accustomed to what is commonplace or bad, 
nay, are obliged to aim at pleasing the public, and lose moral 
dignity in this mode of life, and ruinous to the play-going 
public, which more and more sinks to a moral standpoint not 
much better than that of its actors. This is shown by the 
immense importance attributed to all the appointments of the 
stage, to the petty theatrical clapping and empty theatrical 
criticism with which they are so constantly received, all of 
which is so entirely different from Schiller's " moral institution." 
In contrast with the corrupting practice of the day, Hothe 
then sets forth a very ideal view, of which the only difficulty 
is how it may be satisfactorily realized. For he thinks that 
a time, though distant, may be looked for when the entire 
theatrical system will undergo a thorough reformation, and 
permanent theatres and an actor class no longer exist ; when 
only on special and solemn occasions, on national holidays, 
etc., classical pieces will be performed before the whole 
people, for the special purpose of calling forth great national 
remembrances, when the parts will be undertaken by those 
individuals who, in all classes of society, are most g^d in 
the mimetic art ; when to appear upon the stage will be 
found incompatible neither with the dignity of a man nor the 

* Bothe*8 ChriilL Ethik, III. p. 747 sqq. 
8p. Etu. II. B 
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modesty of a woman, but be rather esteemed an honour and a 
distinction (he would, however, except unmarried ladies). In 
this way, he thinks, the stage will attain its true national 
importance, and exercise a far-reaching influence in reviving 
national consciousnes& 

We cannot help regarding this view as too ideal, and think- 
ing that it leaves reality too much out of the question. Even 
granting that theatrical representations given by amateurs 
could in past times produce an efiect, we still doubt if they 
could do so in the present day, when permanent theatres 
and the performances of real histrionic art^ have made us 
acquainted with far higher pretensions. At such representa- 
tions we should certainly have good reason to exclaim : Good 
people, but bad musicians I We cannot return to the nalveU 
of an earlier age, and would rather dispense with the whole 
thing, and confine ourselves to the reading of dramatic works. 
But however frequently such reading may be recommended 
in contrast to the stage, one thing must not be lost sight of, 
viz. that modem dramatic literature has for the most part 
been called into existence by the permanent stage, and that 
we by no means owe to it only the mass of inferior pieces to 
which it has undoubtedly given rise, but also classical works, 
whose authors not only received their chief impulse from the 
standing stage, but also intended their productions for public 
representation. We Danes should certainly not possess, at 
least not to the same extent, either the dramatic works of 
Holberg or Oehlenschlager, of Heiberg or Hertz, if theatrical 
performances had been restricted to special festal occasions 
and to amateurs. And would the Germans, we ask, without 
this were taken for granted, possess the tragedies of Schiller ? 
Or can it be supposed that the greater part of Shakespeare's 
plays would have been written, unless he could have com- 
posed them for repeated representation ? 

In judging of this question, it must not be forgotten that 
a relation of reciprocity exists between the stage and the 
dramatic author, and that the question concerning the exist- 
ence of the stage radically coincides with the question whether 
dramatic poetry itself is to attain maturity. 

We do not understand how Bothe can at the same time 
inculcate it as an important duty to labour for the institution 
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of a good national stage, and yet suppose that such labour 
could succeed, if plays are to be acted only on special festive 
occasions. We are both fully agreed that a superfluous 
number of theatres in the same town is highly objectionable ; 
that the State should renounce its laisser alter in- this matter, 
and impose some limits. But if there- is - to be a national 
stage for the aesthetic education of the people, it must 
necessarily be permanent, and one where performances are 
being continually repeated. Classical works cannot indeed be 
always represented. But art offers also a lighter kind of 
recreation and lighter productions, which, though not cal- 
cidated to be immortal, nor fitted to make deep and lasting 
impressions, may neverthelesa oontribute to kmocent amuse- 
ment and refinement 

§108; 

Against the- lawfulness of a clasaof actors, Schleiermacher 
alleges that though every human talent ought to be cultivated, 
and therefore that also of acting, yet that not every talent 
is to be raised into a vocation.^ He greatly doubts whether 
the histrionic art, at least as it was practised in his time 
in Germany, — ^for he has regard only to the German stage, 
— is independent enough to build a vocation upon, which 
coxdd only in one case be worth the trouble, vizw if the 
actor weve an independent continuation of the author. This 
is the case, in his opinion, on the Italian eomic stage, 
where the comic piece furnishes only the leading ideas, which 
are then carried out by the actors, whO| as improvisatori, 
continue the work of the author. In this case, he considers 
it worth while to devote oneself to the profession^ Without 
passing any judgment upon the pieces which Schleier- 
macher had in view in Ms- days, we still cannot be* persuaded 
that the art of acting is in itself so unimportant and 
dependent, even though an actor should not fill the part of 
such an improvisatore. We maintain, on the contrary, as 
a matter of experience, that not till its performance on the 
stage is the work of an author fully understood, that the 
actor — and this is his special duty — can bring forward and 
^ SclUeiermacher, Die chrUtliche SiUe, p. 675 sqq. 
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give substance to \vhat was merely hinted at or not fully 
carried out by the author, and that he can, besides, cover or 
conceal by his representation what is perhaps faulty on the 
part of the writer. Such work surely deserves to be called 
independent It assumes the deepest and subtlest penetration 
into the creation of the author, not only in its details, but 
especially in its entirety ; and without being an improvisatore, 
who is always more or less dependent upon accident and 
frame of mind, and may very often lose himself in trivialities 
and mere reminiscences, the true actor becomes the ideal 
continuer of the author, by giving his work its full oomplete- 
nesa There are representations on the stage to which the 
works of even distinguished -authors bear the relation of the 
bud to the full-blown .flower. Not till they appear upon the 
stage is their maturity attained, and their intrinsic fulness 
apparent Of -course, we are here speaking of the highest 
efforts, the supreme attainments >of dramatic art But that 
the art of acting is in itself too unimportant, as art, to be 
chosen as a vocation, is a view to which we can attribute no 
weight And we cannot but think that those distinguished 
men who are of opinion that classical dramas could be success- 
fully represented by amateurs of various classes of society, 
and that only on specicd festive occasions, have not sufi&ciently 
considered the ^matter from the side of its artistic claims. 

On the other hand, a& objection has often been urged from 
an ethic view-point, ^hich we cannot but esteem as the 
gravest, — we mean the objection raised with respect to the 
many dangers to character by which this class is surrounded ; 
and, at any rate, an element of truth cannot be denied to pre- 
judices against the class of actors, which have been handed 
down from old times. We have now in view not merely 
the dangers threatening them from the side of sensuousness, 
but are contemplating chiefly the danger to his mentcd life 
incurred by the actor, who, constantly absorbed in other 
characters, nay, making them entirely his, thereby forfeits his 
own ; who, constantly living in the appearance, loses the 
inmost truth of his personality, and becomes devoid of 
peculiarity, "a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal," — as 
Heiberg says of an actor in his poem, " A soul after death." 
It is no sufficient answer to this objection to appeal to the 
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dramatic author, who also must live in the various characters of 
his own work ; for the author needs not to change himself into 
his work, hut, on the contrary, to retire behind it, while the 
actor has himself to become the work of art. It is this 
" epideictic " (or ostentative) element, this constant maJciTig a 
shov) of himsdf to please and to gain the approbation of the 
public, which makes his position so different from that of the 
author. And! what increases the danger is, that the actor 
cannot, like the author, work alone, but must do so in con- 
junction with others, and that it ia often very difficult for a 
nobler nature to resist the influence of craimon surroundings, 
and not to be himself also drawn into all the vanity and 
arrogance, the envy and clap-trap, the not only petty, 
but also malicious intrigues by which it often finds itself 
encompasssed. 

If, then, the above-mentioned dangers and temptations 
were insuperable, and the actor must, for his art's sake, 
sacrifice his dignity as a man, judgment must be given against 
the stage. For then to be both an actor and a Christian 
would be absolutely incompatible, and the Church would have 
to insist that an actor who desired to be a member of the 
Church must renounce his profession, in saying which we 
cannot but recall the excommunications of actors in former 
times. Then no Christian, nay, no earnest moral man, could 
enter a theatre, for a spectator co-operates in the entire under- 
taking, — a fact not sufficiently considered by those who, while 
they regard the calling of an actor as a very pernicious kind of 
life, are nevertheless constant frequenters of the theatre. It 
would be well for them to consider that authors, actors and 
spectators ^re jointly responsible for the existence of tliis 
institution, and that even a spectator must take account 
with himself as to how far he can, with a good conscience, 
participate in it No one, however, will be able to prove 
that the dangers alluded to are insuperable. For even if it 
may, with good reason, be said that a moral risk is incurred 
in choosing the profession of an actor, it must not be for- 
gotten that many other callings also are connected with moral 
risks, while yet it is by no means asserted that loss must 
therefore necessarily ensue, and never gain. Even if we feel 
inclined to agree with a celebrated performer, that " a 
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respectable actor is worth three times sa much as any other 
respectable man/'^ this is only saying that unusual dangers 
have to be overcome, and that there are menacing rocks and 
reefs, on which many have suffered shipwreck. On these 
dangers themselves we subjoin a few remarks. 

To bring up children to this profession is objectionable, 
especially as it cannot be known whether they possess the 
requisite ^talent, nor whether their natural dispositions afford 
a prospect, at least, of their being one day able to endure the 
moral trials which await them. Such a venture should not 
be allowed, because the free choice of the child is thus 
anticipated, and he is launched, at an immature age, upon a 
dangerous -sea, without any certainty that he will navigate it 
safely. The art must be chosen freely. And in this matter 
it will be of the greatest importance whether the artist, when 
he first enters upon this course of life, is of good moral 
character, at least bears within him the groundwork for such 
a character, or whether, at the commencement of his career as 
an actor, he is without such a foundation. In the latter case 
there will be 'but little probability of his overcoming its 
dangers, and much, on the contrary, of his being easily 
absorbed both by his art and by vamty, and the more so the 
moie talent he possesses. For the greater the talent, the 
greater the temptation. As the class of actors originated 
from the -strolling players, who in their vagabond kind of life 
had but a loose kind of morality, devoid of any firm founda- 
tion, and ias their art still consisted very much in jugglery, 
and they themselves formed, on the whole, a sort of artistic 
proletariate, it was but natural that, even on this account, a 
prejudice should have been formed against the whole race of 
actors, a prejudice which to this very hour has never entirely 
disappeared. But the facts that a class, in the full meaning of 
the term, has been developed from this proletariate, that actors 
are enrolled in the civil community, and have become true 
artists, that their class has been recognised by the State, 
nay, the stage itself made a matter of State-care, that the 
conditions of an artistic existence are secured to them, — all 
these must be regarded as a great social advance, of decisive 
importance with respect to the question in hand. For the 
^ Seidelmann*8 Leben, by Sotscher, p. 254. 
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more actors participate in the same education and the same 
social rights,— circumstances involving the same dcmunds in a 
human and individual respect on them as on others, — and the 
more the pupils of this profession proceed, not from an artistic 
proletariate, but from morally developed and ordered social 
circles, the more possSbility will there be of a moral foundation. 

Starting, then, from the assumption that one who devotes 
himself to the histrionic art stands upon the foundation of 
personal morality, he will by no means find in the practice of 
his art only dangers which he has to resist, but also means 
which he may use for that development of his personality 
which is incumbent on him. For his art offers him an effec- 
tive means for moral self-knowledge, as surely as a general 
transposition into the character and the moral condition of 
others is one of our most efficient means of self-knowledge ; 
that is, if — ^for all depends on this — ^we, while thus mentally 
transposing ourselves, descend also into the depths of our 
own being. In the practice of his art he is forced to exercise 
self-command by controlling both his organs and his own 
particular frames and feelings — an effort which, presupposing 
the moral foundation spoken of, is of importance not merely 
with respect to art, but also to actual life. His calling is also 
specially fitted to exercise him in self-denial and resignation. 
How often, for instance, is there a painful contrast between 
the actor's own mood, and that in which he has to carry out 
his part on the stage ! How many an actor and actress could 
in this respect tell us of mental struggles and heartfelt grief 
of which few have even a conception! Again, while the 
dramatic artist may feel great delight when his performance 
is successful and appreciated, yet whether this appreciation is 
given or withheld often depends upon mere accident In this 
respect his position is different from that of other artists. 
The poet can quietly wait for the approbation which is for 
the moment withheld, and console himself with the thought 
of posterity. The actor must either obtain approbation at the 
moment^ or it will escape him for ever, for, as Schiller says, 
*^D€m Mimen fiixM die Nachvodt keine Erdnze.**^ And he 
must be satisfied with the consciousness of having striven 
after his ideal, to the best of his power. 

^ "Posterity twines no garlands for the actor." 
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We cannot, then, side with those who think that the stage 
must be reformed by the abolition of the class of professional 
actors and the permanent stage. On the contrary, it seems to 
us an actual duty to purify and cultivate the stage as much as 
possible, in the spirit of art and morality, and to concede to 
actors in general, so far as this has not been already done, 
the position of artists, with full and independent rights, 
treating each individual, however, — and this applies to all' 
men in all classes, — according to his own personal worth. 

§ 109. 

While thus admitting the lawfulness of the stage, as long 
as it submits itself to the strict and serious requirements of 
the ideal, we now turn to the special demands which must be 
insisted on if it is to answer its end. And these are the 
same which we have already brought forward with respect to 
art in general The drama must be national. Whether a 
nation can have a national stage or not, depends upon its 
possessing national dramatic authors, especially writers of 
comedies. When a nation is without the latter, it can only 
have a national theatre in a very limited sensa This must 
give constant performances ; but tragedy, which represents life 
at times of elevation, cannot frequently appear, while comedy 
in its various kinds must form the staple commodity. Bothe's 
complaints in his Mhik, that a German national theatre is 
still only in the far distance, and that there is so great a 
number of second-rate pieces, should, in our opinion, be ex- 
changed for the wish that a great writer of comedies, fitted 
to exercise a purifying influence, would arise in Germany ; an 
event which would certainly obviate many of his complaints. 
For the rest, a national theatre should not perform only 
patriotic pieces, but the national element in the histrionic art 
should be shown in that whole mode of conception and repre- 
sentation in which the national genius finds expression, and 
which is also impressed upon its appropriation of what is 
foreign. It is essential to the national character of the theati^e 
that the language should be heard in its fullest purity, that 
the stage should furnish, whether in the delivery of poetry or 
conversation, an example of the most perfect pronunciation. 
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We say designedly " national " and not " popular." For it is 
by no means the language of the masses and of every-day life 
which ought to be heard on the stage, except in those special 
cases where comedy involves it. 

And as we demand from all art tmth, i.e, ideal truth, and 
not the coarse realism from which it is the vocation of art to 
deliver us, as we also require from all art purity or chastity, 
we also make the same demands from the histrionic art The 
latter demand must be especially insisted on with respect to 
the stage, because of its higher power of producing impressions. 
For here all is active pei'sonal representation, so that much 
cannot possibly be suffered on the stage which might be put 
up with in the reading of dramatic poetry, where it hovers 
before us in the undefined outlines of the imagination, only 
half visible or audible, while on the stage it is completely 
present to both eye and ear. From this view-point we are 
obliged to say that the dramatic and the theatrical are by no 
means one and the same. The theatrical is the dramatic 
fully embodied. The latter without the form which it re- 
ceives upon the stage is a mere shadow hovering before the 
mind, in which much is left to the reader^s own conception. 

The demand for purity and chastity extends not merely to 
what is sensible, but is generally applicable, when restriction 
within certain limits is in question. Hence it holds good 
also with respect to stage representations of what is sacred ' 
and religious. 

§ 110. 

It cannot be asserted that the religious element must be 
in every sense excluded from the staga It can give no 
offence, if it has for tis no other signification than a historical 
or mythological one, e.g. in the Iphigmia, where heathen 
ceremonies and heathen divinities are represented. And 
historical dramas, in which Christianity and the Christian 
Church appear as historical powers, are equally unobjection- 
able. The doubtful element enters when those matters in 
Christianity and the Church, which are still of present autho- 
rity with ourselves, and upon which our own personal com- 
munion with God is based, are made subjects of theatrical 
representation. However difficult it may he, in special cases. 
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to draw the right limits, it may be said in general, that it is 
repugnant to religions reverence, to the feeling of our depen- 
dence on God, to see the sacred history of Christianity, 
or Christian worship itself, brought upon the stage. When 
other arts, such as music and painting, adopt these subjects, 
no offence is felt The offence results from the personal 
representation, the impersonation which identifies the artist 
and his work. 

Mediaeval Catholicism certainly did not take this view of 
the matter, for in the so-called "miracle plays" it gave 
representations, not indeed upon the actual stage, but still in 
a theatrical manner, of the gospel history, as is still done at 
Oberammergau.^ With respect to such representations, it 
must, however, be remarked that their object was by no 
means the production of a work of art These plays were 
developed from the Roman Catholic worship, in which sacred 
and secular are everywhere intermingled. They were a simple 
mingling of the religious and the a»thetic, and their object 
was both to instruct and admonish the congregation, by 
placing the gospel history before their eyes. In these 
spiritual plays it was by no means mere amusement that 
was aimed at, but also the edification of souls and the glorifi- 
cation of the ChurcL It was fundamentally the same view- 
point from which also certain Protestant theologians of the 
seventeenth century proceeded, when they demanded that only 
sacred subjects should be represented upon the boards of the 
playhouse, and all secular plays excluded.' They desired to 
keep the stage in dependence upon the Church, without per- 
ceiving that they were thereby secularizing the sacred. Self- 
conscious Protestantism, on the contrary, which understands 
its own principle, makes a fundamental distinction between 
art and religion, the stage and the Church, and demands that 
each should keep within its own limits. It is not indeed to 
be denied, that many Protestant Christians also have been 
able to witness with interest, nay, even to a certain degree 
with edification, the simple and popular Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, in which Christ, Judas, Peter, Caiaphas, Pilate, 

^ Hase, Dcu geUtUehe Schautpkl Hagenbach, Kirche and Schaaspiel," in 
Gelzer*s ProtestarUisehm MonatBhldUem, yoL XIX. 
* Hase, as above, p. 814. 
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and the other characters are represented by honest peasants, 
who, according to the assertion of a famous comedian (Ed. 
Devrient), are &aid to have distinguished themselves by their 
excellent acting. Nevertheless, Protestant seriousness will 
never be able to reconcile itself to a theatrical representation 
of our Lord in our public worship, and least of all to its being 
oflfered to a modem audience by way of artistic enjoyment. 
In the first place, the Saviour of the world is a subject in* 
commensurable with art of any kind, one utterly transcending 
the power and resources of art We take, however, no oflFence 
when an artist paints a Christ, or a Thorwaldsen represents 
Him in sculpture. For the painter and sculptor make no 
claim to show us the whole Uving present Christ, but only a 
single aspect of His being, and aim by their works of art only 
at reviving the historical rememlyrance of Christ.^ But we feel 
repugnance as soon as a sinful man presumes to represent to 
us the whole living present Christ, in His personal and living 
appearance, by exhibiting himself just as he is, and to produce 
upon us, by an artistic illusion, the impression of His perfect 
holiness. The impression can be none other than an offensive 
one, nor can we resist the thought that this sinful man would 
do better to care for his own salvation, and place himself in 
that one relation to Christ which alone befits a sinner, than 
to juggle with what is sacred, and to pollute it with common 
and unclean hands. 

But we go further, and maintain that all sacred history — 
with the exception of certain secular elements in the 0. T. — 
is incompatible with the stage, and also unfitted for dramatic 
treatment. For a dramatic treatment of sacred history can- 
not be carried out without embellishments and additions. 
But this history, the foundation of our faith, is to be appro- 
priated just as it is given, and embellishments and additions 
in this region must be regarded as a profanation. Even in 
ecclesiastical history there are characters who have produced 
80 decided an impression on the minds of men, that a mixture 
of truth and fiction concerning them is unendurable, a remark 
which applies especially to Luther. Apart, however, from the 
fact that his magnitude is an incommensurable one for the 
dramatic artist, we can but regard it as a mistake to place 

* Schleiermacher, Die chrisUiche SiUe, p. 682. 
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him upon the stage, as has been done by Zacharias Werner 
in his well-known drama. Die Weihe der Kraft (1807). 

If we now turn from the sacred facts to Christian worship, 
this, too, if dramatically represented, will not fail to excite a 
feeling of repugnance. A picture or a poetic narrative, in 
which Christian worship or Church ordinances are depicted, 
excites no offence, because such representations produce only 
the impression of a remembrance of something distant or 
absent But when such things are directly and personally 
represented upon the stage, it appears a profanation. And 
why ? Because God Himself is involved as the near and the 
present in this acting, which is an imitation of personal 
devotion, of communion with God. The personal relation 
of a sinful man to God must not be a subject of illusion, but 
only of personal reality; and the holy God, who is thus 
assumed as present, must not be used as the means of an 
aesthetic amusement In an aesthetic point of view also, it is 
obvious that it is the art of representation itself, which again 
destroys the illusion in which it aims at placing us, and the 
impression becomes neither a purely aesthetic nor a purely 
religious one, but an impure mixture, a mish»mash of the two, 
a fact forgotten by many authors, who delight to mingle the 
directiy religious in their theatrical pieces. For it is a main 
point in all artistic illusion, not to excite in the spectators 
any association of ideas by which the illusion is destroyed, 
and the dream, as it were, dispelled. But the religious masque 
upon the stage, which brings religion far too near, rouses us 
from our dream, compels us, against our will, to think of the 
contrast between appearance and reality, of ''the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal," of the second commandment: 
" Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain," 
and to remember that the fire must not be stolen from God's 
altar. Schiller has often been blamed for the mistake he has 
made in his Maria Sitiart, in bringing the sacrament of the 
altar upon the stage, and Goethe justified for preventing it 
According to our opinion, the absolution should also be ex- 
punged. It may perhaps be asked whether what is here 
said must be extended also to prayer, and whether this too 
should be excluded from the stage ? In our opinion, it should 
be. A dramatic author may indeed find occasion to intro- 
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duce a prayer. In Shakespeare's dramas certain single 
prayers are found, though he is, on the whole, sparing and 
abstinent in their use. But here, too, the difiference between 
the dramatic and the theatrical makes itself felt as soon as 
prayer appears upon the stage. On the whole, we abide by 
our maxim, that direct personal intercourse with the holy 
Grod is a thing which no one may by a personal act merely 
imitate. The holy Grod must not be invoked in mere ap- 
pearance, not even when this is done imder the mask of art ; 
for it is, after all, to take His name in vda Art is here 
overstepping its boundaries, and presuming to encroach in 
disguise upon a region which must be only entered in religious 
seriousness and reality. The praying mask upon the stage 
will only produce a mixed effect, half aesthetic, half religious. 

It must, however, be admitted, that the same degree of 
offence does not exist as in the case of the Sacrament, 
because of the more subjective character of prayer, and also 
because there are in the latter a multitude of shades by which 
the offence may be lessened. Hase remarks that prayer is 
the natural note of the anxious or of the relieved soul," and 
there are moments in tragedy in which it cannot be dispensed 
with. We think, however, that at such moments it would 
be more correct only to intimate prayer in a symbolic manner, 
80 that there should be no actual praying on the stage. On 
the whole, it must be said that prayer is the less offensive on 
the stage in proportion as it only breaks forth as the natural 
note of the soul, as a momentary cry of distress, as an 
exclamation of joy ; in other words, the more it expresses the 
merely psychological and human side of prayer, while the 
objective and divine, that which belongs to the revelation of 
God, is repressed. On the other hand, the more the God of 
revelation is invoked, and the prayers of the Church, the 
public and regular worship of God, recalled to mind, the more 
offensive does it become. The Lord's Prayer on the stage is 
absolutely an offence and a scandal. 

Nor can we help reckoning the use of hymns from the 
Church service on the stage as offensive and unpermissible ; 
and regarding the introduction of Luther's hymn, " Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott," in the opera of the Huguenots, as a 
profanation. That such an abuse should give no offence to 
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Protestant consciousness, but rather have gained much appro- 
bation, is only a testimony to the irreligious humanism of 
this age of modem Judaism and heathenism. Hase indeed 
thinks that it is not much to be wondered at if the Church 
is robbed of a spiritual song by the world, when the Lutheran 
Church, at the time of the Beformation, appropriated so 
many secular melodies and national lays ; he admits, never- 
theless, that it is not edifying to hear the same song to-day 
on the stage, and to-morrow at church. 

What we desire, then, to see excluded from the stage is 
all direct appeal to God. The religious element may be in- 
directly present, nay, must make itself the more felt, in pro- 
portion as the author's view of life and the world, by which the 
whole piece will be pervaded, is serious. Tragedy should, 
moreover, exhibit the divine government of the world, and 
fill us with fear and reverence for those unswerving laws of 
righteousness to which human life and human actions are 
subjected. But, in entire opposition to the ecclesiastical and 
theological view of former times, that only sacred subjects 
should be represented on the stage, to the exclusion of all 
that was secular, because thus alone could men be instructed 
and improved, we adhere to the view, which may be regarded 
as that of modem times, that the proper sphere of the stage 
and of dramatic art is precisely secular life, in its full variety 
of human characters and interests, whether fooUsh or serious, 
in the innumerable collisions and situations occurring in 
actual life. It is more especially tragedy and the higher 
drama which are exposed to collisions with religion, because 
they so nearly border upon it Comedy, which does not 
aim at the sublime, is that form of the drama least threatened 
with such collisions. 

§ 111. 

We conclude these remarks on the theatre by repeating 
that, just because the efTects produced by the stage may be 
pemicious to much else and much more than mere taste, nay, 
may be in the highest degree ruinous to souls, and because 
there is not the remotest prospect that the theatre will be 
done away with, or that people will let themselves be de- 
prived of it, it must be an interest of society that every 
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possible effort should be made to make and keep the stage an 
artistic institution, for the ennoblement of popular life, so 
that these boards which mean the world " may not at least 
mean it in its worst sense, and that a wholesale poisoning of 
the people may not go forth from this " moral institution 
(comp. Special Part, L § 18), for which great poets have 
laboured. The tendency towards what is evil has existed in 
all ages, and certainly exists in no small degree in the present 
day ; and a time will come when complete decay will appear 
in this department also, and the complaint of the fathers of 
the Church, that the theatre is a temple of evil spirits, be 
renewed But as long as it is still possible, we should make 
every effort to maintain and protect those forces which may 
refine and ennoble the nations. 

In opposition to pietism, we say with Steffens : When 
pious zeal condemns all dramatic art, such condenmation 
manifests either an intellectual narrowness, which arrogantly 
assumes a right to judge of matters of whose value it is 
ignorant, or an uncertain and struggling mind, which perceives 
danger to itself, but can for that very reason pass no genei*al 
judgment If you would detect the dangers of the drama, 
you must esteem, nay, love the genuine drama. Love alone 
possesses a purifying power; it would not abolish, but 
ennoble." ^ 

As far as concerns the individual who is desirous of 
making art contribute to the development of his personality, 
we add the remark that art is a generous wine, which, 
used in its due proportion, revives and invigorates, but when 
immoderately partaken of, enfeebles and enervates, produces 
an aesthetic quietism, and unfits for practical life. This due 
proportion must be determined by each for himself: ''All 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient : 
all things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under 
the power of any" (1 Cor. vi 12). We refer our readers in 
this respect to what was said (see the General Part, § 133 
sq.) in another connection on the permissible. An excess of 
theatrical amusement, when it becomes a habit and a neces- 
^ty, is generally a sign of shallowness and a love of shows. 

* Henrich Steffenfl, Van dtrfalsehen Tkedogie und dent wahren Olauben, 
1831, p. 197 8q. 
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Those who daily frequent theatres "to kill time/' do not 
reflect that it is in truth themselves, their own mental life, 
which is killed with time by these ever- varying shows, which 
being but imperfectly comprehended, produce no effect, afford 
no nourishment. The more the mind is filled with these 
empty shows, the more vacant and indolent it becomes, the 
more it loses of vital power, of mental forces and germs, 
which are choked in so desolating a flood. But as weakening 
and enervating an effect as is produced by an excess not 
merely of theatrical pleasures, but of the pleasures of art in 
general, is also the result of an excess of art criticism. This 
at least engenders that mental pestilence by which so many 
are in these days stupifled and made incapable of finding any 
real enjoyment in art, because their minds are devoid of love 
for, and true devotion to, its creations, and have forfeited all 
originality and simplicity. No one, however developed he 
may be by reflection, can, unless he has in the depths of his 
own spirit a fund of or^inality and simplicity, from which 
he may derive vigour and delight in creative effort, be a true 
poet or artist, and this is equally true of the power of true 
appropriatioa It holds good of the kingdom of art also, 
that, in spite of all our reflection, we must become as little 
children, if we would enter it. There are many who need 
not only to be counselled to observe moderation in their 
enjoyment of art^ but who are just as much in need of advice 
to diet themselves strictly with regard to their criticism of 
art, by which they inwardly weaken and undermine their 
powers, while a salutaiy abstinence would enable them to 
attain to an enjoyment of art which might be a true means of 
strength and refreshment. Criticism exists for art, and not 
art for criticism. And the position to be taken up first and 
foremost with respect to a work of art is that of receptivity 
and self-surrender, in other words, to let it effect in us what 
it can, and give us what it has to give, and what we are 
in a condition to apprehend. Not till after this can criticism, 
which indeed is not to be dispensed with, take up its fitting 
position. 
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SCIENCE. 

Science and Humanity. 
§ 112. 

While it is the mission of art to create a world of beautiful 
and individual formSj in which truth is seen in image and 
parable, the task imposed on science is to investigate existence, 
its nature and laws, for the purpose of knowing truth as truth. 
The scientific instinct is as deeply implanted in human nature 
as the artistic, and the two are closely related. Both aim at 
ideally taking possession of both external and internal reality, 
and ideally rendering it back again. Of poetry and philosophy 
we may say with the poet : 

" £in Spiegel mit zwei Namen, 
Yerschieden nor darch Schliff unci andren Rabmen.** * 

Science embraces whatever exists, the visible and the invi« 
sible,. the world of nature and the world of mind. From of 
old, however, the deepest thinkers have always perceived that 
not the physical, but the ethical world is the higher, and that 
the central point of human inquiry^ and the enigma of human 
life, is man himself. The wisdom of the ancient world closed 
its career by racking its brains over the ideal of humanity, 
which it was always seeking, but never finding; and despair* 
ing of itself, it sank, worn out and exhausted. Christianity, 
which solved the enigma by the personal ideal of Jivmaniiy, 
who desceuded from heaven, which teaches us that only in 
God and in His revelation does the enigma of human life find its 
solution, has given to science a new development, not only by 
emancipation from the restrictions of the ancient world, but 
also by the power of eternal redemption* Just as there is 
a contrast between ancient and Christian art, so is there a 
corresponding contrast in science ; for the relation of man to 
God, to the world and to himself, has been wholly changed 
by Christianity. 

§ 113. 

Christianity, by emancipating men from the limitations 
which were peculiar to the ancient world, opened a new horizon, 
1 One mirror with two names, differing only in cut and frame. 
Sp. Eth. II, S 
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and made possible the universal character of science, its free 
movement in all directions. Not only did the new view of 
life and of the world which Christianity introduced, penetrate 
the world of thought in various ways like leaven, but Chris- 
tianity itself brought forth a new science, Theology, and a 
Christian philosophy connected therewith. A strife has often 
been Undled between theology and the Humanists, i.e, the 
adherents of the merely human, by whom it has often been 
asserted that theology, which developes its knowledge from 
faith, and is itself a believing knowledge, is therefore no 
science at all, inasmuch as science must be independent of 
faith, and be developed apart from all assumptions. Without 
entering farther into the details of this strife, we would merely 
remark, that it is a great delusion to suppose that any kind 
of human knowledge exists without fait/u To all knowledge 
there is a corresponding faith, and to all faith a corresponding 
knowledge. He who does not choose to believe in Grod and 
in His revelation, must believe in the world, in reason, in 
nature, and develop his knowledge from this assumption, 
while he who believes in God and His revelation, developes a 
knowledge corresponding to such belief The much discussed 
contrast between faith and knowledge is misunderstood when 
it is viewed as a simple contrast, as though on one side were 
faith, and on the other mere knowledge, apart from all assump- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, a compound contrast, a faith with 
its corresponding knowledge being opposed to another fedth 
with its corresponding knowledge. It is a conflict not between 
two, but among four, there being two allies on either side. 
The fact that all human knowledge must be bsised on faith is 
one appertaining to the bounds set once for all to human 
nature, to our position as created spirits, to the creaturely 
character of our existence, to our not being like the Creator, 
capable of deriving our knowledge from ourselves, but having 
to rely upon something given, which, being the foundation of 
our thought itself, is never entirely within our comprehension. 
All science, without exception, goes back to certain first postu- 
lates, whose truth cannot be forced upon us by any demon- 
stration, but is only directly evident, and can only be grasped 
with a direct certainty, which is nothing else than faith, 
whether it be religious, moral, or scientific faith. The con- 
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flict which has in our days been waged concerning the truth 
of Christianity, and the value and authority of theology, is 
not a mere conflict concerning the notions by which men 
have tried to exhibit truth, but is, in fact, one concerning 
human certainty with respect to Christianity. Since cer- 
tainty, however, especially with respect to religious truth, is 
conditioned by man*s personal relation thereto, by his will, 
the reconciliation will never be attained in a purely theoretical 
way. 

Naturalism is based upon articles of faith, which, though 
anything but proved, serve it as the presupposition of its 
arguments. The first of these articles of faith may be thus 
stated : Nature, as it at present exists, is the same as it has 
in all time and ever been; no disturbance, nothing that 
cannot be accounted for, has ever been introduced, and this 
nature is the alone conceivable. This can, however, by no 
means be proved, and no one can — as even enlightened 
natural philosophers allow — ^prove the necessity of the present 
constitution of nature. Necessity is inferred from mere 
actuality, and a view of the world is constructed upon this 
blind ftdth. The remark, too, is here in place, that so-called 
" exact experimental science " is f uU of hypotheses converted 
into articles of faith. We merely refer to the faith in atoms, 
by which a confidence, a persvxision of things not seen, is 
expressed. For who ever saw an atom ? who ever saw an 
eternal atom? We may also refer to the belief in matter. 
We see, indeed, things which we call material things; but 
matter itself, eternal matter and its infinite divisibility, has no 
one seen. Also, to faith in time without end or beginning, in 
the never ending, never beginning chain of causes, or to faith 
in the many millions of years said to have been required for 
the formation of the sphere, etc. Such notions, outstripping 
and outflying all experience, sufficiently show that the exact- 
ness so much appealed to is but very relative, and that the 
experimental science which in our days contends against faith 
and Christian speculation (the science of faith), is itself inter- 
woven with faith and metaphysics. The question then is, 
whether these metaphysics are worth anything, and whether 
these hypotheses suffice to explain what is to be explained ? 
It may certainly turn out that the imperfections and chimeras of 
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this doctrine are no fewer than those of Christian speculation. 
The ingenious physicist lichtenberg (1742-1799) made in 
his days the remark^ concerning die geological hypotheses 
with which he was acquainted, that two-thirds of them 
belonged rather to the history of the human mind than to the 
history of the eartli. 

§ 114 

All sciences were in the Middle Ages dependent on theo- 
logy, and this was in its turn dependent on the Popish Church 
as an external authority. With the Beformation, the long- 
prepared emancipation took place. The liberated human 
mind broke up for itself new paths, asserted the importance 
of the secular sciences, and also the right of every one to 
read with his own «eyes what is written in the book of 
nature. It was first and foremost in theology itself that the 
emancipation was accomplished, by its freeing itself from the 
false authority of the Pope and of human doctrines. It 
bowed to the authority of Scripture, not only as the written 
word, but because it approved itself to the conscience by the 
power of divine truth. Truth, evidencing and proving itself 
to be such to the religious consciousness, and itself producing 
certainty in the heart 'of man, is the principle of the Beforma- 
tion and of Protestant theology. And in all secular sciences 
is reiterated the demand ot Protestantism, that truth should 
prove itself by its own light and its own power to the candid 
mind, accompanied, however, by the corresponding demand, 
that the inquirer should place himself in that due relation of 
subordination and obedience to the subject, apart from which 
neither direct certainty, nor a certainty strengthened by 
means of the scientific process of thought, can arise in the 
mind. Hence, too, it is only under the aegis of Protestantism 
that philosophy, as a seeker and inquirer after truth, can go 
its own way, and carry out its reasoning through a whole 
series of experiments, to discover by this means the ultimate 
principle, that thus a true philosophy, one which shall ex- 
plain existence, may start from this point of departure. If, 
however, the thinker's own heart has recognised in Christianity 
the truth and the source of all certainty, he will henceforth 
no longer aim at a philosophy which is inquiring and working 
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itself out througli a series of subordinate standpoints, but will 
then endeavour, from a right and luminous beginning, to 
explain existence in the light of Christianity, i.e, in the light 
of truth itsel£^ 

§ 115. 

It is true of science as of art, that not only is the ideal 
of humanity its object, but also that it does itself represent 
one of the constituent members in the realization of this ideal 
in the life of nations* Of science, too, — with the exception 
of the exact sciences, in which the diction employed is a 
matter of indifference, because higher and intellectual matters 
have not to be expressed, — we require that it should be 
naiumal. This requirement certainly seems to involve a 
contradiction, since science, and especially philosophy, must 
express that which is universally valid — ^which really holds 
good to all thinking minds. But it is in human nature that 
the universally valid, "pure reason,*' as it is often called, can 
be only thought and spoken of in definite language ; for it is 
only in the element of language that we can think, and 
outside of language lie only those purely mystic regions, in 
which nothing definite is any longer thought. The fact, 
however, that we are confined to one definite language, sets a 
limit to this universal validity, so that in tins respect also it 
is true, that the one light shows itself to different nations in 
different refractions, without therefore ceasing to be the one 
light. The same philosophic opinion, however, by being 
expressed in different languages, undergoes certain changes, 
especially in respect of the subtler definitions, the particular 
language not always containing corresponding terms and even 
when it furnishes such, they will yet exhibit a different 
shading. In view, too, of the variety of languages and the 
limits of each individual language, the saying holds good, 
" Our knowledge is fragmentary " (E. V. " We know in part "), 
because our language, even though the most cultivated, is 
still but fragmentary. And it might well be said, that if we 
are to have a perfect philosophy, we ought to have a universal 
langiiage, as mankind had before the confusion of tongues, or 

^ Comp. the author's article^ "Yom Glauben nnd Wissen " {Jahrb.f, deutscJie 
Th., 1869, 8). 
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to be capable of thinking with the same facility in the 
languages of all cultivated nations, so as to be able to master 
ideas in all their different shades. But this not being the 
case, we must insist that in this world of partialness every 
nation should fulfil its universal human task, and therefore 
the scientific part of this appointed task, in the pecvliarUy 
given it by Grod. As the poet sings for his ovm people, so 
too should he whose vocation is that of a teacher of science 
desire to bring truth before his avm people, whether he is 
heard by a larger or a smaller circle. That scientific truths 
should be stated in a manner harmonious with the genius of 
a nation's language and its natural talents, is an indispensable 
condition for their appropriation, and a sign also that what is 
communicated has attained actual vitality in those who com- 
municate it. 

§ 116. 

To remedy in some degree the limits set to the comprehen- 
sion of science by the use of a national language, scholastic, 
Graeco-Latin wortls or technical expressions are employed. 
These are, so to i|peak, elements of an artificial universal 
language, and have ^the advantage of designating the abstract, 
that which ds secreted by the rich abundance of life, while 
in the national tongue, too often expressing only the idea on a 
single side, much circumlocution is needed to give expression 
to the general Words, too, derived from foreign living lan- 
guages, have been adopted or imitated, because the foreign word, 
the comprehension of which may at a certain stage of inter- 
national intercourse be assumed, expresses a shade of the idea 
which escapes the mother tongue. The use of these foreign 
words must indeed, as the mother tongue advances in develop- 
ment, be as far as possible gradually diminished. But they can 
never be entirely dispensed with, because no single language 
is capable of expressing everything in words of its own. 

But it is not only in scientific ti'eatises, but in ordinary 
literature also, that the use of foreign words can never be 
entirely done away with. The words of Holberg on this 
subject, in his Mbralischen Oedanken (Bode's edit. p. 402), 
will always hold good against a one-sided purism. He there 
says, among other things : '* If it be asked to what purpose 
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is the great solicitude shown by certain of our grammarians to 
purge our language from all foreign words, it may be answered, 
that they serve no other purpose than that of making o\ir 
language difficult, not only to foreigners, but even to natives. 
For well-known words, which every one understands, are dis- 
carded, and either newly-invented ones, or old ones long out of 
use, take their places. And if we are not exactly forced either 
to invent new or to revive obsolete words, we are often obliged 
to use the same woixl, although it does not suit one place as 
well as another. I grant, indeed, that no European language 
is so poor that we cannot make ourselves imderstood in it. 
But if we try to express our meaning with emphasis and 
elegance, we soon feel a deficiency, for it is one thing to make 
our meaning understood somehow, and another to express 
ourselves in the fittest and most adequate words, as those 
nations can do which have many words to choose from, and 
are able to select from three or four that which best fits a 
certain place, just as builders choose the stone best adapted, 
not merely for carrying up a building, but also for adorning 
it We see that the most cultivated nations have borne this 
in mind, and thus brought their languages to the greatest 
perfection. For the greater the progress in science and elo- 
quence, the greater need is felt to employ appropriate foreign 
words. It is advantageous to promote friendly intercourse 
among nations, but this is not done by making our language 
difficult and incomprehensible to our neighbours, which, on 
the contrary, shows a kind of misanthropy ; for it looks as if 
we held inspections of our language for the sole purpose of 
henceforth making our neighbours, who could formerly read 
our works, merely able to peep at them in a purblind manner. 
This seems, indeed, to be the special object of some writers ; 
and that no one may doubt their intention, they have even 
exterminated certain letters, as if to show that though they 
cannot altogether dispense with foreign words, they will make 
them incomprehensible by a change of letters. Thus, e.g., 
since the words 'doctor,' 'character,' 'academy,' cannot be 
got rid of, they are written ' dokter,' ' karakter,' ' akademy.' 
Surely this is a monomania of patriotism ! " 

These remarks of Holberg are unquestionably applicable 
in these days also, whether we consider on the one hand the 
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fanaticiam for purity, or on the other the unprincipled ortho* 
graphy in which some indulge. He concludes, however, with 
the remark, that he does not want to quarrel with any one 
on this matter : *' I desire only to account for my own mode 
of writing, and to point out that when I use convenient 
foreign words, I do so with due consideration ; and, moreover, 
that I intend to stick to such principles, notwithstanding all 
the criticism with which they may be attacked." 

An opinion involving and recommending the happy 
medium was already expressed by Leibnitz (1646-1716). 
At a time when German literature had attained but very 
inconsiderable development, Leibnitz complained that the 
intelligence of the Germans was enfeebled, because their 
mother tongue had so greatly fallen out of use, and so many 
foreign words, producing only obscure, confused and approxi- 
mate notions had been introduced. He declared that they 
would gain greater accuracy, clearness and certainty, both in 
their thoughts and transactions, by a more thorough use of 
their native languaga It cannot be denied that Leibnitz, 
who, however, rarely employed his mother tongue in his own 
works, expressed in these words a truth which all nations 
would do well to lay to heart Nevertheless, while grieving 
at the dreadful hotch-potch found in literature, by the inter- 
mixture of foreign, and especially of French words, he adds — 
in entire harmony with Holberg — I do not mean, that we 
should be such puritans in speech as to shun with super- 
stitious horror a foreign but appropriate word, as though it 
were a mortal sin, and thereby weaken ourselves and deprive 
our language of proper expressiveness/' He compares speech- 
puritans to invalids afflicted with the disease which the 
Dutch called the " Per/ectze-SucfU"^ We mny add that 
this puritanical sect, in their zeal for purity of language, 
bring about quite as sorry a hotch-potch, partly by the 
introduction of their self-formed artificial words, which being 
quite removed from the genius of the language, make an 
entirely foreign impression, and partly by an intermixture 
of words long obsolete, which are incomprehensible hiero- 

' Leibnitz, Unvorgreifikhe Oedanken betreffend die Au9Ubung und Verbes^ervng 
der deutschen Sprache, (Qnhianer, Leibnits^s Deutsche Schriflen, L p. 455, § 16.) 
Comp. Pichler, Die Theologie des Leibnitz, I. p. 47, 
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glyphs to most readers, and which by the unintelligible, half- 
intelligible and confused notions which they occasion, likewise 
weaken the reader^s understanding. 

Goethe says {Worka^ xxxii. p. 221): "To purify, and at 
the same time to enrich our mother tongue, is the concern of 
the best brains. Purification without enrichment is mostly au 
unintellectual work, for nothing is easier than to disregard 
matter and attend to expression. The man rich in intellect 
fashions his word-matter without caring what elements it con- 
sists of; the unintellectual may well speak with^n^y, since 
he has nothing to say. How should he feel what a sorry 
substitute he lets pass instead of a well-defining (pregnant) 
word, when this word was never alive in him, because he 
has thought nothing about it ? " In his Lebm (beginning of 
Book 7), Goethe discusses the true revolution which had taken 
place with respect aUo to language in German literature, as 
he knew it in his youth. It was required that, in opposition 
to the undue intermixture of French words, language should 
henceforth be pure and natural, plain and universally com- 
prehensible. " By these praiseworthy efforts, however, door 
and gate were opened to our broad, native flatness, nay, 
the dike pierced through which the floods were presently to 
flow. Good brains, free, up-looking children of nature had 
therefore two subjects on which they might practise, against 
which they might strive and vent their displeasure; these 
were, a language disfigured by foreign words, forms of words 
and turns, and the worthlessness of those works which had 
been careful to abstain from this fault ; and it struck no one 
that, in opposing the one evil, the other was called upon for 
assistance." That Goethe in his own works avoided both 
extremes, need hardly be mentioned.^ On the whole, it may 
be said that the more a people increases in culture, the 

^ Ft. Schlegel ( Worha^ VIII. p. 157) gives a catalogue of the foreign words 
occorrlDg in Goethe's WUhelm MevUer, He does not attach any blame to it, 
but asks whether such words as Equipage, Engagement, Neglig^, Mantille, 
logiren, arrangiren, applandiren, Route, Douceur, respectiren, Calculs, secun- 
diren, tractiren, undeUcat, Indiscretion, etc., might not easily be exchanged for 
quite as good German words. Single expressions may always be contended 
about. The question of more general interest is, whether Goethe, in the choice 
of these words, was not guided by a principle which he had adopted with duo 
consideration. 
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more will its language acquire of purity and copiousness, and 
thus render the use of many foreign words superfluous. It 
is, however, a great mistake to think that the use of such 
words should cease. With increasing culture foreign words 
are not only got rid of, but also introduced. Holbeig's 
remark, that the more progress nations have made in science 
and eloquence, the more they have felt the need of employing 
" apt " foreign words, is a thoroughly just one. For increase 
of culture is inconceivable without increase of that national 
intercourse, that reciprocal action, that mutual interchange 
with other cultured nations, which gives rise to the reception 
of new foreign words, and the formation of new words under 
foreign influence. The cosmopolitan element is ever asserting 
itself in the national. 

§ 117. ' 

The demand for nationality involves the demand that 
each nation should cultivate that side of science which 
accords with its vocation and special endowment. There are 
nations which are more disposed to physical or historical than 
to philosophical studies, and vice versa. All are not called to 
the same kind of intellectual work. But all are called to a 
mutual giving and taking, on which account international 
intercourse in science is absolutely necessary, if the human 
race is to fulfil its vocation, and the individual nation is not to 
fail in its own, by shutting itself out from the general stream 
of cultura This international intercourse is indeed less in the 
^ natural sciences, but in intellectual knowledge it is essentially 
conditioned by the fact that all cultivated nations possess 
one and the same school, one and the same foundation of culture, 
in that classic literature of the Bomans, which furnishes them 
with common assumptions, common points of contact, and 
common information for their mutual understanding. Even 
this circumstance may show how irrational is the demand 
made in certain quarters for the abolition of classical 
literature as the foundation of higher education ; for this would 
be to abolish and put out of use that very element which, 
next to Christianity, is the chief condition for a mutual under- 
standing among the nations, and an exchange of thought on 
all matters of a higher order. If we conceive both Christiauiity 
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and the classical literature of antiquity got rid of, the nations 
^i-ould no longer be able to understand one . another on in- 
tellectual questions^ but would in their intellectual isolation 
and national pride and prejudice sink back into the confusion 
of Babel. Nay, not a nation would then be capable of a 
truly intellectual comprehension of itself, as a member in the 
totality of the race. 

§ 118. 

The effects produced by science upon a nation are not 
direct but indirect It is by a thousand channels that science 
influences general culture and promotes true popular enlight- 
enment That science is unpractical, can be the assertion 
only of the short-sighted, who can perceive none but direct 
effects. And yet the natural sciences show, for the most part 
in an entirely direct manner, that science is practical Every 
movement, too, in philosophy, every real philosophical system, 
exercises an influence upon general opinion, upon the prevail- 
ing direction of thought and mind. Whether the higher 
science favours a merely physical tendency alienated from the 
moral, or an ethical, or a partially logical one, this will soon be 
reflected in the various regions of society. Philosophy, both 
in a good and in a bad sense, works like leaven, and by the 
progressive development of culture will the boundary between 
what is written for scholars, and what is written for men of 
general information, — the boundary, as the French say, between 
science and literature, — become a more and more fluctuating 
distinction. 

The more general the conviction becomes, that science is 
in truth a vital matter, and that the very core of life and 
of things is in question, the more will the demand for popu- 
larity, or the general intelligibility of scientific statement, 
assert its claims. Popularity must not indeed be obtained at 
the cost of profundity. But as in science we need to be 
warned against a spurious popularity, which serves only to 
diffuse shallowness, so also should we guard against a spurious 
profundity, which often, without being aware of it, is only 
cracking empty nuts, a subtle profundity which so loses itself 
in refinements and hair-splitting as never to hit the centre 
for want of simplicity of sight, or a meditative profundity in 
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\('hich the thinker will indeed descend into the depths, but in 
which, too, he will lie there without power to raise himself 
again. Popularity does not mean that everything can be 
understood by every one irrespective of the different degrees 
of culture which each has attained, a mistake in which those 
seem to be involved who demand that science shall be 
" popular." General intelligibility will always be but compara- 
tive. Such comparative popularity, excluding all unnecessarily 
aristocratic ways in science — ^for it can never be absolutely 
democratic — ^must be recognised as a demand of humanity. 
True popularity is humanity in the eomrrmnicatian of truth, 
a due consideration for those who are to be taught, painstaking 
efforts really to impart it to those who are capable of receiving 
it. Genuine popularity is also the test of genuine profundity^ 
for as a rule the saying holds good, that " what is obscurely 
said is obscurely thought." 

We have a model of true humanity in statement and 
diction in the Greeks, who had the good fortune— a good 
fortune affected indeed by a great limitation — ^to possess a 
language in which they could philosophize without needing 
to make use of foreign technical words, and who could 
express all they wished in their mother tongue. Even in the 
discussion of the most difficult problems they exhibit just the 
right degree of general intelligibility. Not that everything 
is in their case easy to understand, or capable of being under- 
stood by all; but that it must, on the whole, be confessed 
that when what is said is not, or is only with difficulty under- 
stood, this results from the difficulty of the subject-matter 
itself, and not from the manner in which it is stated, and 
that in this respect everything is done to meet the reader 
half-way. Though it may justly be remarked that the form 
of dialogue, in which Plato has imparted his philosophy, 
cannot be imitated by ourselves, because we have no Socrates 
whom we can make the chief speaker, yet this very form 
might remind us that science should be developed by means 
of a long conversation, which we moderns have to carry on 
by the organ of literature. The object is to arrive at a 
mutual understanding ; and humanity demands that mutual 
assistance should be rendered for such a purpose. The 
opposite course, namely, utter regardlessness of the reader, is 
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inhumanity Certain philosophical works give us the im- 
pression that the author, far from thinking of any kind of 
dialogue with other thinkers, or any relation of reciprocity 
with them, is apparently concerned only with what he perhaps 
calls "the matter" on which he desires publicly to hold 
a monologue in unintelligible language. A more humane 
manner and form of philosophizing has therefore been recom- 
mended by great thinkers. By Schelling, for instance. In his 
remarkable dialogue " On the Connection of Nature with the 
Spiritual World" (Clara),^ such expressions as the following 
occur: "Are these horrible technical terms indispensably 
necessary ? Might not the same thing be said in a manner 
generally intelligible? Must a book to be philosophical be 
utterly unenjoyable V* "I would much rather see the philo- 
sopher with the social wreath in his hair, than presenting 
himself to the world with the scientific crown of thorns, like 
a martyred Ecce homo ! " We are here reminded of Pascal, 
who says: "When we meet with a natural, unconstrained 
style, combined with excellent matter, we are beside ourselves 
for joy, for we thought, perhaps, we might find a distinguished 
author, but we have now found a maTu" "I would give 
nothing for a philosopher who could not make his funda- 
mental view intelligible to any man of general education, nay, 
if it came to this, to any tolerably dever and intelligent 
child. And what is to be the end of the present severance 
between the learned and the multitude ? Truly I see a time 
approaching when the people, who must become more and 
more ignorant of the highest matters, will arise and call 
scholars to account, saying : You ought to be the salt of the 
people, why then have you not salted us ? " etc. For the rest, 
even Schelling has not in his latest work {Der Ldire von dm 
Fotenzen), " On the Doctrince of Forces," succeeded in quite 
freeing himself from foreign technical words; and for the 
reasons stated above, scarcely any one wiU be able to do so. 

* Schelling's Werise, 1 Div. vol. IX. p. 8G a^iq. 
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THE SCHOOL. 
§ 119. 

If the rising generation are to share in general culture, and 
even in science itself, they must in every nation be edttcated, 
and this is the office of the scJiool. Since, however, the pre- 
ponderating majority of the people are not to directly devote 
themselves to science, though all should participate in educa- 
tion and general improvement, there must be different kinds 
of schools : the national school, the middle school {Realschvie), 
the grammar school {gelehrte Schule), and the high school or 
university. In every grade of school the instruction should 
be determined by the edvccUion, by a regard to the whole man, 
in whose development intellectual culture constitutes but a 
single moment, which must be subordinated to the whole. 
The aim of all education should be to form the will and 
intellect for the universal human. But no one should be 
educated to be a man in a merely general sense, but to be 
one in a definite occupation within the sphere of social life, 
or, if the particular occupation cannot as yet be more nearly 
determined, at least he should be educated for a definite circle 
of callings, among which the growing youth will, at a subse- 
quent stage of maturity, have to choose ona Hence in- 
struction must at every stage of school life aim at general 
education, and that with respect to the special occupation or 
business. 

Tlie National SchooL 
§ 120. 

The national or elementary school must impart what is 
universally necessary in human education. This universal 
element may be defined as the scantiest, but as correctly as 
the most important and most excellent Christianity and the 
mother tongue are the main subjects of the national school. 
With these must be combined writing and arithmetic, and as 
far as possible something of drawing, the latter for the sake of 
cultivating that sense for a clear and definite apprehension 
of the phenomena of the natural world, upon which Pestalozzi 
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so much insisted, when he, with undoubted justice, declared 
words, forms (ie, of sensible objects) and numbers to be the 
chief formal means of all human education. To the above 
named are to be added, though certainly only in the most 
general outlines, somewhat of geography and history, espe- 
cially of the native land. But instruction in Christianity 
and the mother tongue must be the chief matter, to which all 
else must be absolutely subordinate. For Christianity and 
our native language form the foundation of human culture, 
the key to all further power and knowledge. By means both 
of Bible history and the Catechism are the highest divine and 
human matters imparted to children, a sacred tradition and 
instruction, which must be communicated as such, and which 
contains that which children must learn by rote. But that 
which is in the first place to be learnt by rote, must be in- 
corporated in the mind and heart ; the child's religious organ, 
his religious disposition, must be cultivated; and for this 
reason, practice in the singing of h}rmn8 must be combined 
with religious instruction. How much an able and Christian 
teacher, who has a love for children, can in this respect effect, 
not only in the cultivation of their intellects, but also in 
their religious development, and what a lasting blessing such 
instruction may be, experience has frequently shown. 

In our days, when — as Tegn^r had already occasion to 
remark — ^"the intention seems to be to make the national 
school as learned and the grammar {gelehrU) school as un- 
learned {ungekhrt) as possible," — a circumstance connected, 
as he justly adds, with the over-admired levelling system, 
which would screw up the education of the common man, and 
lower the education of the other classes, for the sake of thus 
bringing about the desired equality, — there are many who 
desire to banish religion from the national school, or at least 
to keep it quite in the background. This is done for the sake of 
gaining time and opportunity for more advanced instruction 
in secular studies, or for the admission of a greater number of 
such subjects. But nothing is a greater mistake than to 
overload national schools with elements which can by no 
means be there assimilated, but must remain in the mind as 
undigested fragments. On the other hand, it is essential to 
proper human development, that during the first stage of 
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education religion should hold the first rank, and that secular 
subjects may be at a later period independently developed. 
Either the national school must be essentially a religious or 
Christian school, in other words, its characteristic feature most 
be that religion is its first and most important matter of in- 
struction, or it becomes a nonentity, a collection of elements 
without a governing unity. Many are of opinion that religion, 
being a thing not to be taught but to be lived, is too good to 
be made a matter of instruction in schools, that it is only 
profaned by teaching and learning by rote, and that it must 
be relegated entirely to the family and to instruction for con- 
firmation. But not to speak of the many families to which 
it would be of very little use to relegate religious instruction, 
we must repeat, in opposition to this sentimental view, the 
truth that Christianity is by no means only to be lived, but 
must also be taught, that it is both doctrine and historical 
tradition (which means more than mere Scripture history), 
and that the Christian State is bound to take care that this 
doctrine and tradition be brought within the reach of alL 

§ 121, 

Instruction in the mother tongue should not only be of a 
kind to enable children to read with intelligent emphasis, 
with logical accent (so often lacking in rural schools), but 
should also make them acquainted with matter which may 
have an ennobling and cultivating effect A good reading-book 
for national schools is one of the most difficult and important 
of psedagogic problems. What literature in general is to us, 
the reading-book should be to children, and certain portions 
of it should also be of a kind to be read with pleasure and 
instruction by older people. Its contents should be taken 
from all circles of existence, and be suitable to the age and 
capacity of children. They must embrace what is in a human 
respect most worthy to be known and appropriated by all, 
whether from nature, history, or human life. The portions 
should be partly selected from the national literature, partly 
composed — for which great skill will be needed — ^for this 
special purpose. A good reading -book will imperceptibly 
supply the young with that general culture which is at this 
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stage always possible, and which would be vainly aimed at 
by an accumulation of various separate departments. The 
reading-book must aim at an equal cultivation of the different 
intellectual powers of the ypung. In former times a one-sided 
stress was laid on the cultivation of the intellect. In ours, an 
opposite partialness has in no small measure found acceptance, 
in the desire to influence chiefly the feelings and imagination. 
The reading-books are filled with a superabundance of fables, 
l^ends and wonderful adventures, and seek, so to speak, to 
feed children on cakes and sweetmeats — ^which must be 
regarded as a deformity in aesthetic education. Our aim is 
not exclusively that children should be pleased, but that they 
should be educated. 

§ 122. 

As children must not be overloaded with intellectual matter 
in national schools, so neither should the teachers themselves 
in their preparation at the training schools (Semimren), 
Christianity should here be the main subject, together with 
the native tongue and the national literature, of which a 
survey should be given in connection with the history of 
the native country. Other subjects should indeed be taught 
thoroughly, but not in too great quantity, and with a full 
consciousness that they stand in the second place with respect 
to importance. Teachers who know a little of everything and 
nothing thoroughly, are always without a real inward stay 
in the exercise of their calling. For in the daily work of 
patience and perseverance, in which the teacher must at the 
same time exert a personal influence, he needs a central point, 
a centre of gravity. There must be some one thing in which 
the teacher is grounded and up to the mark. 

In school discipline two extremes are to be avoided. 
Formerly children were kept in slavish fear, and the rod was 
constantly over their heads. The authority of the school- 
master was that of a tyrant. In the present era of humanity, 
liberty and popular efforts, an inclination to lawless freedom 
prevails in schools, many desiring that children should only 
learn what they like, only work when they are inclined, and 
that the teacher should in other things be governed by their 

Sp. Eth. II. 1 
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wishes and moods, so that the free play of their intellects may 
not be obstructed. But schools based upon such a view of 
human nature, being without authority or obedience, abolish 
themselves as schools. Authority and willing obedience, 
firmness and love, can and must be combined. To the same 
category of lawlessness belongs also the desire that compulsory 
attendance and school restraints should be done away with. 
Without restraints, a school, as human nature is constituted, 
cannot attain its end, as experience — ^though this might and 
should have been known prior to all experience — ^has abun- 
dantly proved, 

§ 123. 

That the oversight of schools should be exercised by the 
clergy is the only ncUural state of things, as long as national 
schools are to continue national (i,e. as long as Christianity is 
their foundation and central point), and not to be changed 
into something else, no one knows what The often heard 
demand for the liberation of education from the Church means, 
in the connection in which it is made, nothing else than its 
liberation from religion, or, in other words, that religion is to 
be at least placed in the background and deprived of its 
leading position in instruction. For if this is not the meaning, 
one cannot comprehend the importance of every other over- 
sight except the clerical {eg. that of itinerant lay school 
inspectors). Any other oversight can be of importance only 
if a rank is to be conceded to secular instruction which does 
not become it, or if elements are to be admitted into the 
national school which are utterly alien to it In the best 
case, and with the most favourable disposition, religion is but 
allowed to remain as one among many subjects, and the clergy 
permitted to take the oversight of it But the very thing to 
be contended against is, that religion should here be treated 
as a separate subject It is religion which makes a school a 
national school, where instruction still goes hand in hand with 
education. And an oversight of the religious instruction 
which does not extend to the whole school, and especially to 
the relation existing between religion and other subjects 
{e.g. history and instruction in the mother tongue), cannot be 
what in a national school it ought to be. To those who 
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would do away with, or at least diminish, the authority of 
religion in the national school, we would put the as yet 
unanswered question: What is to give it its characteristic 
stamp, its individual signature, if religion is no longer to do 
80 ? For in all instruction, and in every school, there must 
be something central, to which all else occupies a position, 
and which bestows upon it its importance. The middle 
school receives its peculiar character, its stamp, from natural 
science ; the grammar school has long received its from classical 
literature ; and in like manner the national school from reli- 
gion. What, then, is to take its place ? and what new stamp 
is to be impressed upon the national school ? It will soon be 
evident, that to make the national school a grammar school, 
will be to uncharacterize it, to render itiuseless> and to in- 
troduce a system of mis-education. Absence of characteristic 
and mis-education have already begun to^ appear in grammar 
schools, in consequence of the frequent efforts which have 
been made to render them non-classical by banishing or in- 
fringing upon their teaching of Latin ^ and Greek. The 
reform of parish {communal) sohools has beenr. constantly 
discussed with the object of promoting popular .in£onnation," 
so far do these champions of culture overlook the fiact that 
not the information, but the edtusation of the people^ must be 
placed in the first rank. It is only when. the reducation of 
the people is made the chief view-point, that the national 
school appears in its true light . The State must, above all 
things, demand that its future citizens shall be educated to 
''fear God and honour the king" (VPet ii 17), and the 
efforts of the national school should be specially dii'ected to 
the laying of this foundation. As a school of religion, it closes 
with confirmation, and, indeed, in many places, as in Denmark, 
with the completion of the fourteenth year, or even between 
the thirteenth and fourteenth. How many kinds of secular 
studies is it thought possible to teach to children of this age ? 
And which branches of knowledge are to be those chief 
branches, for the sake of which itinerant lay inspectors are 
needed, because the clergy are said not to be proficient enough, 
or not to have time enough, to take the oversight thereof ? 
It is on the teacher, however, that all chiefly depends, and 
what is best cannot be had to order. The vivifying effects 
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promised from the new formalism, with its numerous reports, 
tables and schemes, will still fail to make their appearance. 

On the other hand, the idea of schools for carrying on 
edtication {FortbildungmhiUen), schools in which secular in- 
struction may be further matured, should by no means be 
rejected. For an age when the people, in the widest sense, are 
csdled to a share in political life, further secular education 
than is possible in elementary schools is certainly desirable, 
and here we are fully justified in speaking of the need in these 
times of increased popular education. These supplementary 
schools may be supposed to be of difiPerent kinds for different 
ages. But it is by no means easy to find the correct form for 
these establishments, some of which, especially in Denmark, 
have even assumed the name of high schools (RocksehtUen). 
As long as mere lectures are given in them for incitement 
and entertainment, without the pupils being obliged to do any 
mental work, or make any intellectual efforts, the form is not 
found. For education and knowledge are not attained with- 
out labour arid effort. Nor is the form found until the matter 
and the extent of what is to be taught have been definitely 
determined in proportion to rank and calling. A general 
education, without relation to a definite calling, and imcon* 
nected with preparation for it, will only make the young 
purposeless and visionary. 

§ 124 

Midway between the national and grammar school is the 
middle school, the purpose of which is to initiate the young, 
and especially those who are to belong to the trading and 
citizen classes, in such acquirements as may be of direct 
application to the position in life which awaits them. The 
greater the importance attained by the industrial class in our 
days, the greater also is the importance to be awarded to the 
middle schools. Christianity and the national literature and 
history must here, too, have their place. But natural science 
and the modem languages form the characteristic speciality by 
which they are distinguished from all other schools. 
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The Grammar School 
§ 125. 

The grammar school receives its specific stamp from ancient 
classical literature. The studies in which the young are to be 
initiated are called the ** humanities/' and this word awakens 
the idea of human culture and human improvement Genuine 
culture may indeed be attained without an acquaintance with 
Greek and Boman literature ; but genuinely sdentijic culture 
cannot be attained without this foundations Greco-Soman 
antiquity fully exhibits that form of humanity to lyhich the 
race was able to raise itself independently €^ Christianity, 
shows us a model culture, complete and finished in itself. Its 
literature is an inheritance which has beem bestowed, not on 
this or that single nation, but upon the human race. To 
appropriate and understand this inheritance is a main con- 
stituent of aU scientific culture, by reason not only of the 
historical importance of these works, — ^inasmuch as apart from 
them we should certainly have no historical consciousness of 
the development of the race, — but also of their internal 
nature. 

The study of the ancient languages, simply as such, is in 
and of itself a very important means of scientific culture, 
because it developes the logical sense, the study of these 
ancient languages — which on the one hand are so* fully de- 
veloped in their internal structure, and on the- other lie so far 
from the sphere of our ideas that it needs severe labour to 
make them our own — ^being, together with mathematics, one 
of the best means of training students to think accurately. We 
are, however, very far from exclusively regarding formal and 
exact training as the chief object of the grammar school The 
study of the ancient languages must be inseparably united 
with the study of ancient classical literature. By this study 
a sense for the classic, for what is perfect both in form and 
matter (apples of gold in cups of silver), will be developed. 
By a profound acquaintance with these works, not only wiU 
a sense for form, a sense for harmony, lucidity, proportion and 
calmness of statement, so different from the crudity, affectation 
and restlessness of modem times, be developed ; but we shall 
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also experience, and this often imperceptibly, the influence of 
a matter familiarizing us with ideas and ideals which must be 
ranked among the most profound and substantial thoughts and 
creations of the human mind, and which, together with the 
form under which they are imparted, impress upon the soul a 
stamp of ideality. 

We must, however, here obviate the misconception, that we 
desire to give the literature of classical antiquity the highest 
place, and are aiming at making our youths Greeks and 
Bomans. The grammar school receives its character and 
stamp from ancient literature only so far as to recognise it 
for ^hat ' it really is, namely, the assumption of Christian 
culture, and of a modem national literature essentially influ- 
enced by Christianity. This literature also belongs to the 
humanities, and Christianity itself is in the highest sense not 
raerely-a rfmnwrn, but also a humanuTn. To expunge Chris- 
tianity from* the grammar school, would be to change it into a 
heathen institution, against which the objection so frequently 
raised against classical studies on account of their heathen 
character would be a valid one. It might, too, be difficult 
to point out the importance to us of an acquaintance with 
ancient literature, unless it were placed in relation to our own 
times vand lives. 

§ 126. 

' The princif le of the grammar school, its determining thought, 
is not the principle of pagan, but of Christian humanity. But 
yist because we would have a scientific comprehension of 
Christian culture, we must be acquainted with its prestippositions, 
•and receive them also as an element of our own culture. As the 
New Testament cannot be understood without the Old, neither 
can the world of modern culture without Greek and Eoman 
literature, which is, so to speak, the Old Testament of culture. 
What the law is in the Old Testament, a schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christian liberty, classical studies are to general intellectual 
culture. By the study of grammar, the young are made familiar 
with the laws of thought. By ancient poetry is developed a 
sense for that strict law of beauty which prepares the way for 
the higher and free form of beauty found in modern art, in art 
as determined by Christianity. The prose works of antiquity 
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contain a picture of the public life of ancient times, of their 
heroes and orators, of the struggles of their political parties, 
etc., and afford us a preparatory acquaintance with political 
law and the nature of civic community in general. By the 
contemplation, too, of the moral life reflected in these works, 
by the pictures here given of great characters, — many of whom 
may be esteemed the forerunners of the higher ideal of humanity 
revealed in Christianity; a Socrates, e.g,, may be fitly re- 
garded as a John the Baptist from a heathen standpoint, — the 
young become familiar with the moral law of heathenism, and 
with the moral ideal which hovered before it. But as surely 
as the Christian principle ' of humanity should be that on 
Vhich these schools are based, so too must the Christian ideal 
of humanity be constantly set forth as the true. It is the 
task set before the grammar school, not to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between Christianity and paganism, but, within its 
own province, and in proportion to the intellectual development 
of its scholars, to make them conscious of this distinction, and 
also to draw their attention to the points of contact between 
ancient and modern times. 

Hence we must also require that parts of the New Testament 
in the original should be read. The authors of the New Testa- 
ment, who wrote among the ruins of classic antiquity^ are the 
classics of the Christian religion. JRdigiam instruction, which 
need not consume much time^ must be continued at all stages of 
the grammar school Christianity is not a mere matter of feeling, 
it is also a religion, a view of life and the world, into which 
the young must as much be introduced as to the religions of 
antiquity, itis myths, its view of life. We therefore regard it 
as nothing but a blunder to give religious instruction a place 
in only the lower forms, and to exclude it from the upper, for 
the sake of gaining more time for natural science. For the 
human culture of the scholars will remain to a great degree 
incomplete, unless at the same time that they are initiated in 
pagan views and opinions, they are also made more thoroughly 
acquainted with those Christian ideas of religion and morality 
which would lead them to look at antiquity in another light 
than the pagan. Besides, such an omission would, in a purely 
intellectual respect, have this result, that the young would be 
without an essential condition for hearing philosophical lectures 
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at the university, which must always assume an acquaintance 
with these Christian ideas and conceptions, and the mental 
activity therewith connected. Thus is one great factor of 
human culture withheld from them ; and if they are unable to 
obtain elsewhere the instruction which it was the duty of the 
school to afford them, they come, so to speak, vxdUeyed to the 
university. Such a school is an edifice in which one of the 
main supporting colunms is damaged — a damage, a vandalism, 
pointing back to a humanity devoid of religion. 

§ 127, 

That ancient classic literature has now served its time, and 
is henceforth no longer necessary as the foundation of scientific 
culture, is an assertion repeatedly made by the so-called 
** realists," who, appealing to the practical, to what is service- 
able in life, refer, in opposition to humanism, to the immense 
advance made by the natural sciences, to their great import- 
ance in the present day, their influence on modem life. Less 
advanced realists desire that at all events grammar schools 
should grant to the natural sciences an equal rank with classical 
studies. In opposition to this demand, we remark that physical 
science finds its true place in the middle {Real) school and in 
the larger realist institutions. But mind is higher than nature, 
and though mind is present in nature also, we must still 
constantly maintain that the manifestation of mind, whether 
in man or in history, i$ something far higher than its mani- 
festation in unconscious creation. Physical science makes us 
acquainted with man in only a very insufficient manner, and 
belongs to the humanities only in a very periphrastic sense. 
The culture which it bestows wiU never be of equal rank 
with classical culture, not to mention the notion of supplying 
its place. And the grammar school, which is at home in the 
world of language and mind, which seeks its strength as well 
as its limits in this world, does well to guard against false 
compromises with realism, and not to let too much physical or 
other realistic matter be forced upon it Such compromises 
would make it unfaithful to its proper calling, change it into 
a strange hotch-potch, where no distinction can be made 
between chief and accessory studies, where everything and 
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nothing is learnt, and where what loses most is precisely 
classical educatioa Such a hotch-potch, where everything 
is of equal importance, only serves to make its over-satiated 
pupils indifferent to everything. Their powers being dispersed 
over a variety of subjects, to each and all of which the same 
attention and interest are to be shown, they are taught to like 
nothing, to admire nothing, they are brought to sl nil admirari 
in the worst sense. The powers of youth ought, on the con- 
trary, to be concentrated on what is important ; " its powers 
must be vpartA for what is great" ^ It should be so educated 

as to love and admire in an intellectual sense. 
* 

§ 128. 

Classical education has been attacked not only by realists, 
but by Bomancists, who are indeed agreed with us concerning 
the supremacy of mind and history, but maintain that modem 
national literatures are now so developed, that if they were 
only dealt with in connection with their antiquity, and the 
land from which they sprung, we should possess in them a 
foundation of scientific culture which would reduce classic 
literature to subordinate importance. In the place of classic 
antiquity, we are directed on the one hand to the glories of 
the Middle Ages, on the other to the old pagan times of the 
north, with their strength and heroism. Ko single modem 
language, however, with its corresponding literature, can be 
pointed out capable of serving £ls a foundation for general 
education. For to be such it must be common to all cultured 
nations, and adapted to furnish the points of departure and 
contact for mutual scientific intercourse among nations. And 
for this purpose there is absolutely nothing but the ancient 
classic literature, to which the indisputable privilege of historical 
necessity can be accorded. For this reason we cannot agree 
with those who — ^though more in the indefiniteness of imagi- 
nation than in a definite school plan — direct us Scandinavians 
to the old northern literature and mythology as a foundation 
for scientific culture. For, however great the importance we 
attribute to it, it still lacks the feature, on which all here 
depends, of universal historical importance, which, according to 
^ Fr. Thiersch, Ueber gelehrU Schukn, III. p. 840. 
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the will of Providence, must be at once accorded to Greco- 
Boman literature and mythology. Nor is our ancient literature 
the expression of a culture developed to its climax, and capable 
of exercising a preparatory discipline as the presupposition 
of that modem culture determined by Christianity. Highly 
as we estimate the northern mythology, with its profound 
symbolism, with the Thor, Balder, and Bagnarok myths, still 
it never had a Homer to glorify it in the forms of beauty and 
art. And ready as we may be to acknowledge that the 
northern mythology is, according to its inward significance, 
more elevated than the Greek, inasmuch as it is ethic, and 
gives expression to a view of a conflict between good and evil, 
with a victory in the distance, and is thus predictive of 
Christianity, while the Greek is only aesthetic ; still such an 
acknowledgment must be limited by a nearer view, which will 
show us that northern mythology must rather be called prse- 
ethic than ethic, that mind and nature are here found only in 
disturbed fermentation, and that the contrast between Ases 
and Jettes is only a contrast between the powers of nature, 
where neither good nor evil has that truly spiritual and 
moral character which was long after expressed by Shakespeare^ 
the hero of northern poetry and of the northern view, the 
poet who is far more serviceable to life. Nor was our northern 
poetry followed, as its result, by an historical period, with a 
fuUy formed social life, with a series of thinkers, orators, 
artists and poets, who, under the sway of these mythic pre- 
suppositions, developed the pagan feeling and mind, according 
to the possibilities latent therein, tiU they were all exhausted ; 
and tins is just the very particular in which old Greece and 
Borne are so instructive, showing us as they do prse-Christian 
civilisation, its bright and its dark side during a cycle fully lived 
through and completed. What was brought to an end in the 
north by the destruction of champion life was by no means a 
completed civilised world. It was Christianity itself that had 
first to bring civilisation to the northern Barbarians, who 
certainly were destined for a great future under its trans- 
forming influences, but who, for that^very reason, so to speak, 
had fortunately for themselves no completed past in which 
their life germs, their possibilities, had exhausted and lived 
themselves out beforehand. It seems too questionable to 
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insist on taking as a foundation for general culture a mythology 
whose deeper intellectual meaning was not rediscovered till the 
present century^ and was during all the intervening centuries 
lying enveloped, as it were, in clouds, and totally useless — a 
literary experiment which reminds us of a one-sided preference 
for the Bomance languages. 

We do indeed consider it desirable that our northern 
literature and mythology should, without prejudice to more 
important subjects, be brought, in our grammar schools, into 
due connection with the study of our modem national literature. 
If this is done within due limits, it will serve to strengthen 
a consciousness of the peculiarity of the northern races, by 
leading the young back to the first roots, the first sources from 
which our language and mental peculiarity have cuisen. With 
regard to the sum total of human culture, our ancient literature, 
like the mediaeval literature of each of the modem nations, is 
only a more or less important speciality, a thing peculiar to 
each separate people. But the general foundation common to' 
all modem nations, the presupposition of all Christian literature, 
is and remains the Greco-Boman literature, on which account 
Christianity, wherever it comes, always brings with it the 
elements of classical culture. 

The Uhiversiiy. 
§ 129. 

Univerdty education is developed upon the foundation laid 
in the grammar school. The university embraces all the 
sciences, as a complete organism, an intellectual unity, a whole, 
in which each separate science only obtains an importance by 
being treated as an individual member of the one all-comprising 
scienca Hence there is good reason for filling up the first 
academic year with philosophical studies. The task of the 
university is a practical one, inasmuch as it educates officials 
for both the Church and the State. But just because they, 
who are to become instmctors, or to take part in the conduct 
and administration of public affairs, should not only be in 
possession of a certain mass of information, should not be 
satisfied with mere routine and tradition, but have principles 
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at command, and be also capable of applying them in an 
independent manner — just because of all this is the task of 
the university also a theoretical one, and science must be 
cultivated with due thoroughness, as it cannot otherwise be 
what it ought with respect to life. A complex of special 
schools, internally unified by no directing spirit^ and in which 
only practical instruction and knowledge directly applicable in 
life are imparted — such a complex is no university. It does 
not become one until the different branches of science are so 
treated, that all special knowledge is referred to that which 
forms the union of all we know; in other words, when they are 
treated in a philosophical spirit We might even simply say, 
if the expression is taken seriously, when they are treated 
with spirit For spirit is inseparable from idea, and where 
the idea is operative, the view-point of union and totality 
will be so too, though in different manners according to the 
nature of the subject The one light will then illuminate 
even what is most special The retrogression in philosophical 
studies, which is everywhere seen in these days, is no promising 
sign. For it testifies that the desire for truth is weakened, 
and that a mistrust of all higher knowledge of truth, and 
consequent despondency, have induced men to walk in the 
broad path of sensible perception, without reflecting that it is 
the most uncertain of all 

What has been said above applies also, with certain minor 
distinctions, which this is not the place to define, to the dtuly 
of theology. The Protestant Church cannot be satisfied with 
clergy who have had only a traditional education, a mere 
training for the clerical office. However the relation between 
theology and philosophy, or that between faith and know- 
ledge, may be defined, none of such definitions, it matters not 
which, can be made, without deeper investigations, leading 
into the whole region of knowledge. And every conception 
or form of theological science, which is not to stop at external 
tradition, must, by means of a train of active thought, refer 
its separate details of knowledge to a comprehensive and 
connecting whola 
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§ 130. 

Among the various attacks which have of late been directed 
against the continued existence of universities, the most 
important seems to be that derived from the art of printing 
and a constantly extending literature. It is said: In 
times when the art* of printing did not as yet exist, it was 
obvious that eminent men, possessed of ideas and knowledge, 
should combine to establish certain homes of the sciences, 
where youths desirous of knowledge might assemble to appro- 
priate the treasures which such men could personally impart. 
But now, when scholarship and ideas can be and are constantly 
imparted in the most convenient manner, universities must be 
regarded as obsolete institutions, which no longer correspond 
to any real want. This objection would have weight if 
literature and the university lecture were quite of the same 
kind. It is based, however, on an entirely mistaken view of 
Uie nature of the academic lecture. 

In proportion as a work is a really literary production, as 
it approaches to being classic, will it bear a stamp of com- 
'parative finish and completeness, and of having smoothed off 
the marks of the workshop, designed as it is to be appropriated 
hy more mature thought. The university lecture, on the 
contrary, introduces the disciples of science into the workshop 
itself, and gives them inducements to intellectual labour. 
The university tutor communicates to his hearers not merely 
his knowledge, his information, but lets the knowledge of 
which they are to partake grow before them, and, as it were, 
re-originate, by having regard solely to the stage of knowledge 
on which they are standing, and consequently to the yet un- 
conscious knowledge, or non-knowledge, or seeming knowledge, 
which they bring. Step by step he leads them to the stage of 
information at which those classic works of literature may be 
underUood, conducts them to a conprehension of the stand- 
point from which such works are produced, by educating their 
organ of perception, and developing their talent for scientific 
investigation. And this he does whether his lectures are of 
an edifying or of a reflective and critical character, or whether 
they exhibit a union of both, and are thus of the highest kind 
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of academic lecture.^ For, as the elder FicLte expresses 
himself in his book, Hber das Wesen des Oelehrtm, the 
author needs only a single form wherein to express his 
thoughts ; but the academic tutor, on the contrary, must use 
an infinity of forms and turns, to produce an instructive and 
educational effect upon his hearers. And if all scientific 
instruction should partake in some measure of the dialogue 
form, this applies in a special manner to the academic lecture. 
For though the teacher is here the only speaker, still his 
lecture must often so fax assume the form of a dialogue 
between himself and his hearer, who is about to appropriate 
what is lectured on, as to pay due regard to the objections, 
doubts and questions which would naturally arise from the 
latter. 

The more an academic tutor confines himself to the mere 
communication of positive information, delivered by means of 
dictation, the more weight must be allowed to the above- 
mentioned appeal, to the help afforded by book& But the 
more free, the more animated by his own spirit, his lectures 
are, and the less the living voice and entire personality of the 
instructor can be accounted non-essential and indifferent, the 
weaker will this appeal be. The remark that the number of 
eminent tutors is always very small, is not of decisive import- 
ance. For the main point is, that the university has in and by 
itself its lawful idea, its peculiar task, which can in bo other 
way be fulfilled. That there is always in the carrjdng out a 
distance between the ideal and the reality, that there are more 
and less fruitful periods in university life, is a circumstance 
which applies in all departments, without its being a reason 
for the abolition of this or that institution. It applies indeed 
in a special manner to literature itself. We may also mention 
the mutual intercourse between teachers and taught, and the 
common intimacy of the students, as a moment which can 
never be replaced by literature. They who have gone through 
a genuine university career, will not be talked out of their 
conviction, that they received and learned in this spring-time 
of life what they would never have learned from books alone. 

' Schleiermacher, Ueber UniversiUUen, '* No university tutor can be of real 
service who is entirely devoid of either of these qualities, namely, enthusiasm 
And clear thought" (PhUosaphiKhe Schri/ten, L p. 576). 
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§ 131. 

The academic liberty of students means their freedom from 
actual business pursuits, freedom to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the idea, to the appropriation of and search after truth. 
It is not freedom from discipline, nor from the exertion of 
thinking, but is inseparably combined with that lumesty of 
study so emphatically insisted on by Fichte, which does not 
cease on all occasions when direct utility no longer appears, 
does not skip necessary branches of knowledge because they 
seem dry and tedious, a kind of study which has been rightly 
designated as slovenliness, as epicureanism in learning. Truly 
honest study also excludes that so frequently occurring Philis- 
trosity, which inquires only after the serviceable, the directly 
practical, and desires no thorough, no well-grounded knowledge. 

But while the intellect is maturing, the disposition must also 
be cultivated ; and to the university is committed the res}>on- 
sible task of co-operating indirectly, from the view-point of the 
highest good, of the destiny of man, of the supreme aim of 
human life, in the formation of character. Neither the State nor 
the Church can be served by men of mere intelligence, possessed 
only of an impersonal knowledge and skill, perhaps even led 
by means of the university into endless doubts, into an empty 
and barren criticism, induced only to be ever learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth (2 Tim. iii 7), 
and thus acquiring a certain laxity of character. They need 
personalities, men who are not simply knowers and doubters, 
or even non-knowers^ but men of energetic toUl, who bring 
with them from the university that which can strengthen 
both will and character, nay, impart vigour to the whole man. 
What has been said applies pre-eminently to the study of 
theology, which should lead a young man to the right practice 
both of Melanchthon's sayjng : Pecttis est, quod theologum fadt, 
and of Luther's : Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theologum} 

§ 132. 

Liberty of teaching, i.e. liberty in the investigation of truth 
and in its communication to his hearers, is the chief element 
> Comp. B. J. Fog, Ufiber das theologiaeh^ Studium, p. 27 8qq. (Danish). 
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of tutorial freedom. The State should here bear in mind 
that science can only flourish in an atmosphere of freedom. 
It must, as far as possible, trust that scientific errors and 
partialnesses will be corrected by science itselt Time and 
patience must be exercised with respect to one-sided tendencies, 
and the State should beware, above all things, of interfering 
with a clumsy hand, and had better leave thinking minds at 
liberty to go their own way. How much important know- 
ledge would have been lost to mankind, if the inquiring mind 
had been fettered by the constraint of an external law! 
Besides, when an attempt has been made to impose such 
fetters, they have, as history teaches, been soon burst through. 
But however emphatically freedom of instruction may be 
insisted on, the case is quite altered when the region of 
candid and serious inquiry is forsaken, when the professorial 
chair is abused for agitations in a purely external and practical 
direction, when, t,g,, atheistic and anti-chiistian doctrines are 
proclaimed, with the plainly expressed practical intention of 
attacking and undermining the religion of the country ; when 
antinomian doctrines, whose aim is to do away with marriage 
and the family, or to bring about the abolition of property, to 
extol communism and to promote revolutionary movements, 
are promulgated. Under these circumstances the State may 
not remain indififerent, but must protect both itself and its 
academic youth against such attacks. 

The philosophic faculty is that which must claim the 
largest amount of freedom of teaching. For the theological 
faculty the limits must be narrower, because no one can here 
be a teacher unless he knows himself to be in full agreement 
with the fundamental doctrines of revelation and of the 
Church, though he should by no means be bound to the 
letter of the symbol as to a slavish yoke, and though the 
history both of orthodoxy and rationalism shows that freedom 
of teaching in the theological faculties exhibits at different 
times a different and, in general, a very changing character. 
But philosophy being the searching science, which brings 
everything to the test, it is inevitable that a variety of stand- 
points should here supereminently appear. And if philo- 
sophy is to exist at all, it must be allowed to err and to 
teach defective views. They who cultivate it must have a 
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right to say : Thus far are we capable of coming by the way 
of reflection ; we here submit the results we have arrived at. 
If any one can carry the matter farther, he is welcoma Of 
course, the State will always reserve its rights with respect 
to these results, when they have a practical side. And since 
the conflict with the greater community always faUs back 
upon the question : What is that which causes offence t and 
since the notion of what is offensive and revolting is different 
at different times and under different states of society, even 
the sincere inquirer after truth will at times be in danger of 
being a martyr, — a circumstance which belongs to the tragic 
side of science, and has been illustrated by a series of his- 
torical examples since the days of Socrates. If, then, the 
State, for the sake of obviating on its side, as far as possible, 
so unjust a martyrdom, yields ever so much to the demand 
for emancipation, and grants ever so much freedom, it must 
still at all times be required that one who is appointed an 
academic teacher by the State itself, should in his comm'uni* 
cation of truth, and in his mode of commimicating it, con« 
scientiously respect the community, whose youth he has 
bound himself to instruct within his own sphere, and to 
educate for the service of this community, and that he 
should treat with forbearance and respect whatever it esteems 
sacred and venerable. If he cannot accommodate himself to 
this, he had better not allow himself to accept a state- 
appointment, but make use of the freedom of the press for 
the diffusion of his views, and prefer to exist in Socratio 
independence.^ 

^ It may here be appropriate to mention Spinoza, who would accept no 
appointment from the State. As appears from the letter in which he declined 
the appointment to Heidelberg, he seems to have had a consciousness and a 
feeling that his philosophy was not adapted for human society as a whole, but 
only for solitary thinkers. It applies also to other systems than that of Spinoza, 
e,g.io the purely sceptical and purely pessimist systems, that they are not fitted 
for society as a whole, but only for self-isolating individuals, on which account 
they are far more fitted to be communicated in a literary manner than in official 
academic lectures, especially when students are obliged to hear such professors. 
For the rest, it is in many cases very difficult to draw external boundaries, 
and every attempt made in this respeet has entailed great inconvenience. 
Hence much must hero be left to those Jttoral restraints which the tutor must 
place upon himaelf. In a work left by Sibbem, and published after his death, 
entitled Jlioralphilowphie torn JRMndighedS'Og TUbGrUghedsldre, it is very 
truly said (p. 110) : " Let him who delivers lectures as a commission from the 

Sr. Em IL U 
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THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM OP GOD. EDmCATION. 

§ 133. 

What art and science possess only in image and thought, 
religion possesses as actually existing in personal reality. 
But it is only in the Church that religion attains corporeity. 
The Church, too, works for the ideal of humanity, by working 
for the culture and care of the new man, for the implantation 
of the kingdom of God in the realm of human nature, for the 
edification of the flock of Christ 

bdie7>e in the Holy Ohost, the holy Catholic Church." 
When this confession was uttered for the first time, it 
was an absolute novelty to the world. By this article of 
our Christian faith, we profess to belong to a conmiunity 
whose origin is not of this world, not from the soil of nature 
or culture, but from above, a new creation^ a divine institu- 
tion and ordinance, a dispensation appointed for the dispen- 
sation of the means of grace, a pillar and fortress of the truth, 
destined to be the depository of revealed truth throughout the 
ages. Its destination is to comprise all the nations of the 
earth as one great family, and to carry on to perfection the 
whole body of believers. The Church is at one and the same 
time a visible and an invisible body. It is invisible inasmuch 
as it is a community of sednts, a new manhood within the 
human race, a society not merely of professors but of believers, 
who, dispersed throughout the world, and separated from each 
other, are yet one in Christ. It is invisible also because per- 
vaded by invisible forces and influences of grace ; and, finally, 
because Christ, its heavenly head, is invisible. It is, on the 
other hand, visible inasmuch as its invisible nature makes 
itself manifest in the world, and its existence is conditioned 

State, well consider that he may not say eveiything which he might otherwise 
be fully justified in expressing." Of himself Sibbem says : "In my book, The 
Tear 2185, much is said which I never have, and never oould have, allowed 
myself to say in academic or other lectures,"— a statement which suggests very 
fertile and practically applicable thoughts concerning academic tadf and the 
reheard due to academic y(mth entrusted to the guidance of a teacher appointed 
by the State. 
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by the historical manifestation of Christ by means of the 
word and the sacraments, th^ means of grace appointed by 
Himself. The Confession of Aiigsburg defines the Church as 
"the assembly of all believers, among whom the gospel is 
preached in purity, and the holy sacraments administered 
according to the gospel" In saying this, however, it defines 
the notion of the Church only in its narrower import In its 
wider meaning, the Church comprises all the baptized ; for little 
children also, and they who are weak in the faith and in 
sanctification, if baptized, belong to the Church, though they 
do not belong to the community of saints^ 

The Church is not the same thing as the kingdom of God. 
It is the main earthly instrument, the central organ, for the 
extension of the kingdom of God. But the kingdom of God 
itself is a far more comprehensive notion than the Church. 
The kingdom of God is older than the Church, has existed 
from the beginning of creation, and will abide in glory when 
the Church as such has disappeared. The kingdom of God 
comprises all forms of the kingdom of humanity. Its object 
can only be obtained by the co-operation of all circles of 
human society. But the special activity of the Church for 
the promotion of this object is directly religious. Though 
the Church, directly or indirectly, exercises on her part an 
educational influence, it is yet in accordance with her destina- 
tion that the influences proceeding from her should bear a 
higher character than that of culture. 

§ 134. 

In contrast to the educational influences of art and 
science, those proceeding from the Church may be termed 
edifying. Under the notion of edification we comprise all 
that promotes communion: with the Lord and the inter- 
communion of believers. It is a figurative expression, but 
owes its life and form to this very circumstance. It is the 
house, the temple of God, which is to be built up of living 
stones (Eph. ii 19 sqq. ; 1 Cor. iii. 10 sqq.; 1 Pet. ii 5). 
The task of building points to laying the foundation, that 
foundation once laid, which is Christ, the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, the foundation laid in the heart, even 
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faith ; and everything is edifying which can help to establish 
human life on Uiis basis. Edification includes in itself both 
the community and the individual. It is the Church which 
is to be built up, the great temple, called also the " body of 
Christ," which consists through the mutual connection and 
assistance of the members. But the individual is not to be 
merely one of the members in the great temple, but also an 
independent temple of the Spirit of God. Hence all, too, is 
termed edifying which contributes to the sanctification of the 
individual, which helps me personally in the affairs of my 
soul, of my salvation. 

The spiritual temple is not to be built in height and depth 
only, but also in length and breadth (Eph. iiL 18). It is 
not only to be raised from its deep foundation to soar 
heavenwards, as the church tower is seen by bodily eyes to 
rise above the lower dwellings of earth. It must also be 
extended in breadth, for it is to expand, to spread itself over 
the whole human race ; nay, every circumstance of human 
life is to be sanctified by Christian faith, by receiving the 
consecration of the gospel Finally, it must be built also in 
length, for it is to continue and stretch through all time, from 
generation to generation, and not to attain its completion till 
the end of the days. To attempt to build up a mystic temple 
of humanity in its height and depth, its length and breadth, 
. but without Christ as its foundation, is to grasp at a shadow 
instead of a substance, and to build a mere castle in the air, 
a Fata Morgana. Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, viz. Christ. The invisible edifice which 
we are building finds its visible image, its emblem, in the 
tabernacle, in Solomon^s temple, in the Gothic church of the 
Middle Ages, and in the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. 

We do not, however, overlook the fact that the work of 
Christian edification itself is going on also outside the Church 
and its forms; for the Christian religion extends beyond 
these, though it must always maintain its connection with the 
Church. There is, however, much Christian piety which, 
without wearing the Church form as such, co-operates in the 
work of building the temple of God, and proves itself to be 
in every moral circle of life a directly edifying power. The 
spiritual temple, as the end and object of edification, is co- 
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extensive with the kingdom of God, which will remain when 
all earthly forms of association shall have disappeared. The 
Chnrch itself, as a form of earthly association, is a mere 
means for preparing the saints for that state in which the 
words : " Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their God " (Rev. xxi 3), 
shall be in their full sense accomplished. 

§ 135. 

Edification depends upon a co-operation- of divine grace 
and human freedom. We are built up by God the Lord, 
but are also to build up ourselves into a spiritual house 
(1 Pet ii. 5). It is the Lord who will Himself build His 
Church, as he said to St Peter {olKoSofii]a'oi> fiov ttjv 
iKKKriaiav, Matt xvi 18), "I will build my Church while 
elsewhere it is said : " Build up yourselvea" It is the result 
of this human factor in the work of edification that the holy 
Catholic Church appears in a variety of particular Churches, 
of confessions, which have variously fashioned their doctrine, 
public worship and church discipline. Very especially does 
the human factor appear in the government of the Church 
and in its relation to the State, concerning which the Lord 
prescribed nothing, and which can be only indirectly regarded 
as pertaining to the work of edification. These varieties are, 
however, anything but indifiTerent Their respective values 
depend upon the degrees of acquaintance with the plan and 
sympathy with the mind of the heavenly Architect possessed 
by the earthly builders, upon their right «se of the means 
given by the Lord Himself in the word and sacraments for 
the edification of the Church, on whether they have built on 
the one foundation wood, hay and stubble, or gold, silver and 
precious stones (1 Cor. iii 12). Hence it is through the human 
factor that there is always in the Church a difference between 
its ideal and its reality. 

§ 136. 

Connected with the difference here shown to exist between 
the divine and the human factors of edification, is the distino- 
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tion laid down by many (Harless, A. Oettingen) between the 
Church and church polity {Kirchenthum) There is one 
Church, not many. But the one Catholic Church appears in 
a variety of polities By church polity then, or, as it might 
be called, church system, we understand the ecclesiastical 
organization under which the Church has at diflTerent times 
appewed, and which not only sets forth what was taught by 
the Lord, but also comprises, as ecclesiastically valid, binding 
and obligatory, in other words, as legally normative, the 
doctrines formulated by men, with the form of worship and 
the institutions therewith combined. Such church polity is 
necessary if the Church is to spre^ and maintain itself in the 
world, and especially if it is to become national ; but it must 
not be confounded with the Church itself as the Lord's in- 
stitution. Church polity is capable of change and improve- 
ment; the church, as Christ's institution, is perfect and 
unchangeable, is at aU times the same. Church polity has 
in itself only relative authority, and must be tested according 
to the absolute authority of the word of God. Much in 
church polity is of only transitory value, and may be regarded 
as a merely temporary scafiTolding to the work of church 
edification, but does not form part of the temple itself. The 
value of a'church polity consists only in its being a setting 
for the«Catholic Church and the Lord's means of grace. His 
word and sacraments, in its leading souls to these, and to that 
saving faith which appropriates them; and it must never 
usurp authority over the word and sacraments, put itself in 
the place of the divine institutions, or place its own institu- 
tions on a level with them. This is indeed often done by 
6ome single church polity giving itself out to be exclusively 

the Church," and desiring to bind the conscience to its 
institutions as to a divine command. This is a confounding 
of the Church and church polity, or, if the term is preferred, 
church system, and seems to have been, at least partially, 
what Sibbem, whom we have so often mentioned, means 
when, with polemical pathos, he speaks so frequently of 

Christenthiimelei " as something essentially dififerent from 
Christianity, and Grundtvig, when he calls our Lutheran 
Church, in opposition to the holy Catholic Church, a civil 
institution. When such an attack is made, it must not, how- 
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ever, be overlooked — always excepting such a distinction be- 
tween our Lord's ordinances and ours as is ever right and 
lawful — that it is a mere empty imagination to suppose that 
the holy Catholic Church will ever be able to come forth in 
the world without a church polity, a church system, being at 
the same time formed, without this " civil institution," or, to 
express it more correctly, without a legal ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion ; and that it would fare very ill with a Church if the work 
of man were to be in every sense excluded from it It would 
be a sign of spiritual death, a proof that the Church was 
deficient of all independent appropriative and reproductive 
power. 

Besides, however correct the distinction in question may 
be, we shall nevertheless undoubtedly continue to speak of 
the Lutheran Church, the Bomish Church, etc., and not merely 
of the respective church polities or church systems. The 
formal confession, and the forms of worship appertaining 
thereto, may be regarded from another view-point than the 
predominantly ecclesiastical and legal, viz. from the religious. 
But we shall always Ibe constrained to say, that the different 
particular Churches are only true, in opposition to seeming. 
Churches, so far as they represent the holy Catholic Church, 
and serve as its expression. And if we Lutherans prefer our 
Lutheran Church to every other, the reason is, that we regard 
it as that Church which expresses in the comparatively 
most perfect manner the cecumenical or universally Christian, 
without arrogantly claiming to be in an exclusive manner 
the Catholic Church itself. What appertains to the latter 
can only be determined by the New Testament and the oldest 
genuine tradition. 

§137. 

Different ways of viewing the relation existing between 
the divine and human factors in the work of edification, will 
have for their result differing opinions concerning the 
historical development of the Church. The Boman Catholic 
Church has a falsely optimistic view of itself and its own 
really remote historical antecedents, and regards with an 
equally false pessimism all other phenomena of church 
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history. This its false optimism is based upon the circuip^ 
stance of its regarding and authorizing all its human institu- 
tions and doctrines, whole heaps of hay and stubble, an 
endless quantity of mere scaffolding and outworks, including 
much mediaeval rubbish, as directly divine means of grace 
and salvation, and, during the progressive development of its 
institutions and doctrines, looking at the reality as in every 
particular point in perfect harmony with the ideal — an 
optimism which culminated in the Vatican Council and the 
dogma of infallibility. This Church possesses in the Pope a 
supreme authority both in doctrine and discipline, in which 
the ideal and the real are commensurata The contrast to this 
optimism is formed by the pessimism exhibited by the sects, 
which regard the entire development of church history as a 
failure, national churches as a Babel, as mere human work, as 
civil institutions with a Christian appearance, eta, while they 
hold an uncommonly optimist view of themselves as those 
among whom alone true Christianity is still to be found. 
Irvingism, whose true elements we by no means ignore, cannot 
be absolved from a false pessimism, when it regards the 
Beformation of the sixteenth century as a mistake, and the 
Church as having to such a degree departed from her destina- 
tion that the Lord was in consequence obliged in the latter 
days to institute a new infallible authority in the Church, 
and for this purpose to send not only apostles, but also to 
restore other church officers of the apostolic age. 

The Evangelical Church, conscious of her infinite distance 
from the Lord, regards herself and her work of edification 
under the apostolic view-point : " Kot as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect; but I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus" (FhiL iiL 12). But the Christian optimism 
with which she regards the course of church history is founded 
on the Lord's promise to His Church, that " the gates of hell 
(the powers of death) shall not prevail against it " (Matt xvL 
18) ; upon the fact, that in the midst of every corruption, the 
tie which by the means of grace unites the Church to her 
invisible Lord is never absolutely broken, and that the Holy 
Spirit, as the Spirit of reformation, is ever and again working. 
She has the comforting confidence, that although the Lord has 
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sometimes let men go their own way, He has never been 
unfaithful to His word, " I will build my Church ; " that in 
spite of all that men have built amiss or neglected, and 
though He may have removed the candlestick of this or that 
particular church, yet His work. His Church-building, has been 
continually advancing ; that the different ages of the Church 
are under His guidance, and that His plan for His Church will 
in any case be realized, whpther with, without, or asrainst the 
will of maa 

THE CHURCH AND HUMANITY. 

§ 138. 

The Church, in working for the kingdom of God, is work- 
ing also for the kingdom of humanity, which attains its 
perfection only in the kingdom of God. It is inconceivable 
that the Church and the world should in and of themselves 
be irreconcilable contrt^ts ; it was the Church and nothing else 
which introduced into the world the tnie ideal of humanity. 
This she did by her proclamation of Him who is the Son of 
Man, and who requires of us that we should put off the old 
man and put on the new. Nevertheless, and just because 
there is in the Church as well as in the world so much of the 
old man, conflicts have frequently arisen between the Church 
and humanity, whether because the Church asserted a false 
principle of authority, or because the advocates of humanity 
contended for a false emancipation. The Bomish Church, 
indeed, during the Middle Ages deserved well for its human 
education of the nations. But the more they advanced to- 
wards liberty and maturity, the more did this Church 
misconceive the relative rights of emancipation, and the 
relative independent value of secular life, and seek, like a 
jealous mother, who will not allow that her children are of 
age, to keep the nations under the restraints of authority. 
Since the time of the Beformation she has been reactionary, 
and has taken up a hostile position towards the religious 
liberty which has been granted, as well as towards scientific 
and political liberty — a hostility which has in our days found 
full expression in the " Syllabus " of Pius ix., in which, e,g., it 
is condemned as an error that Protestants should claim 
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freedom of worship, and that the Catholic Church should not 
possess the right of employing secular power. By this and 
cognate propositions, the Bomish Church has placed herself 
in irreconcilable opposition to modem humanity and the pro- 
gress of culture. 

Though the Evangelical Church also has frequently mis- 
understood her position with respect to humanity (we need 
but refer, ^g.^ to the contest between GK)tze and Lessing), still 
her principle involves a recognition of the relatively indepen- 
dent importance of emancipation and secular life. This 
principle, however, by no means requires an approbation of 
false emancipation, or an entrance into false compromises 
with a humanity devoid of, or even hostile to religion. Just 
as strenuously as she opposes the advocates of the papjusy, 
must she also contend against those who are carrying on the 
so-called "battle of culture;" for these protest not only 
against the Pope, but also against the gospel, nay, against all 
religion, and aim at setting up, by means of naturalistic and 
pantheistic assumptions, a self-dependent kingdom of civilisa- 
tion, an omnipotent State, to be itself a proper God on earth. 
Just because the Evangelical Church has to maintain the true 
ideal of humanity, must she oppose the false ideal in all its 
manifestations ; and the spiritual struggle against an atheistic, 
anti-christian, nay, a demoniacal humanity, has in our days 
become one of life and deatL 



THE CONGREGATION AND THE MINISTRY. 
§ 139. 

The work of edification must be carried out by the co- 
operation of pastor and flock. The existence in the Church 
of Christ of a clerical office and a clerical class is founded oa 
an irUHnsic necessity. This necessity must, however, be 
understood in a Protestant sense. The Romish Church, 
starting from unscriptural assertions, attributes to the clergy- 
man (the priest) supernatural properties, which are stamped 
upon him independently of his personal character, in virtue of 
his ordination, distinguish him from the laity, and constitute 
him a mediator between them and Christ. The Evangelical 
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Church, on the contrary, insists on the priesthood of all 
Christians, their equality before God, and their vocation to 
show forth the praises of Him who hath called them out of 
darkness into His marvellous light (1 Pet. ii. 9). In so doing, 
however, Protestantism by no means refuses to recognise a 
special ministerial office, not merely for the sake of maintain- 
ing church order, but also because Holy Scripture plainly 
shows it to be the Lord's will, that there should be at all 
times an appointed ministry for the preaching of the word, 
the administration of the sacraments, and the guidance of the 
flock With respect, however, to the arganizcUian of this 
ministry, especially to its different grades, to the distinction 
between pastors (priests) and bishops, all this is left to 
historical development, and therefore exists according not to 
divine, but human appointment (see Art. Smalcald. p. 361 in 
Hase's edit, of the Libri Symbol). The ministry of the loord 
itself, however, exists according to the express command of the 
Lord (see Matt xxviiL 18-20; Mark xvi 15; 1 Cor. iv. 1 
sqq. ; 2 Cor. v. 20 ; comp. Conf. Augmt. V.), and does not 
depend upon any resolution of a congregation or a majority. 
And though the pastor is the servant of the flock, yet he is 
above all the servant of the Lord, and must — whether it 
please his congregation or not, whether it accords or not with 
what is at the time called " the prevailing spirit of the Church" 
— preach the word of the Lord, that word which is exalted 
far above himself and his people, and which will one day 
judge both himself and those who hear him. 

The evangelical clergyman appears also as the servant of 
the Lord in the administration of the sacTamerUs. He ministers, 
however, at the Lord's Supper, not as a sacrificing priest, but 
as one who dispenses the Lord's gifts to the people. In 
eonfemon he comes forward not as one exercising authority 
over consciences, and therefore binding them to compulsory 
confessions, not as a judge imposing penances and remitting 
temporal punishments, but as a minister of the gospel, 
announcing the forgiveness of sins according to the Lord's 
word and promise, warning, counselling, reproving, comforting, 
as a brother or a father in Christ, those who entrust themselves 
to his guidance. The essential equality of clergy and laity is 
moreover shown in the Protestant Church by the abolition of 
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compulsoiy celibacy, by the fact that we have a married clergy. 
The Boinish Church extols the celibacy of her priests, as 
making them independent of secular concerns, of the cares 
and troubles of family life, which would but too easily with- 
draw them from things eternal, and make them incapable, in 
times of danger, of sacrificing everything for the cause of the 
kingdom of God. We willingly grant, with the apostle, that 
at times and for the present distress," as well as for certain 
individuals, celibacy may have its advantages, and indepen- 
dence be an advantage (1 Cor. vii.) ; but as a general rule 
we cannot make it binding. For a far greater intimacy can 
prevail between a flock and its pastor if the latter has him- 
self experienced married and family cares ; and there are many 
matters concerning which, as being unacquainted with them, 
an unmarried man could not be suitably applied to. The 
pastor may also, by a truly Christian family life, both in 
prosperity and adversity, be to his people an example, which 
may far more conduce to their edification than if he were 
placed upon the heights of a supposed ideal sanctity, whence 
he would look down upon marriage and a family as things 
profane. It is more possible to an evangelical than to a 
Bomish clergyman to approach the apostolic description of a 
bishop. For a priesthood bound to celibacy will never answer 
to the words of St Paul concerning the bishop, as the husband 
of one wife, having believing children, and given to hospitality 
(Titus i 6, 8). Kor, with all respect for the many estimable 
clergymen of the Bomish Church who have kept their vow of 
celibacy, can the fact be denied that much immorality among 
the clergy has been and still is the result of their enforced 
celibacy — a striking testimony to the Scriptural saying, *' It 
is not good for (the) man to be alone." 



EDIFICATION IN PUBLIC WQRSHIP. 

§ 140. 

The edification of the assembled flock in public worship 
takes place by the use of the means given by the Lord 
Himself, by His ward and aacramerUs, The elements of 
edification in the Evangelical Church are prayer and singing 
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(in the latter the whole congregation prays aloud), the 
proclamation of the word of God, or preaching, and the 
administration of the sacraments. The thoroughness of the 
edification depends upon the due relation between word and 
sacrament. 

In the preaching of the word, for which Holy Scripture 
serves as foundation, not only should words about the Lord be 
heard, but words proceeding /rom Him, by means of His ambas- 
sadors, to the world and to His Church, words from Him who 
is Himself present where two or three are gathered together 
in His name, and who will make His word effectual by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Matt xviii. 20; Luke xxi. 15).^ But 
while preaching more or less depends upon the personality of 
the preacher, the Lord alone carries on His saving work in 
the sacraments, and the human peculiarity of the minister 
retires. The preaching of the word addresses the self-conscious 
part of the human being, the heart and conscience ; the sacra- 
ment embraces the whole undivided man, body, soul and 
spirit, and extends its effects to the unconscious part of our 
being also, to the inmost natural side of life. And while the 
preaching of the word addresses itself to all, our Lord here 
performs His saving and redeeming work on the individual, 
receives the individual into His flock in the sacred laver of 
baptism, and thus establishes His Church in him, makes the 
individual a partaker o^ the communion of His body and 
blood, so that a direct and sacred contact and meeting takes 
place between the Lord and the believer in the Lord's 
Supper. This implies that the Church cannot be edified by 
the preaching of the word alona And wherever this is 
attempted, wherever the sacraments are placed under a bushel, 
it is found that faith, notwithstanding all that may be in 
the deepest sense calculated to establish and support it, 
will be deficient in stability. This can never be present 
except where the Saviour is the sole worker, where His 
Church founding agency in baptism, His nourishing, refresh- 
ing, redeeming efficacy in His Holy Supper, operate inde- 
pendently of human gifts and human limitations. Or, in 
other words, where edification is confined to the preaching of 
the word, the spiritual nature of faith is without its true 
^ The author's Dogmatics, § 246. 
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corporeity. We may see this in many who seek their edifi- 
cation exclusively in hearing the word, especially from this or 
that favourite preacher, while they are negligent or indiflTerent 
in the use of the sacraments. Their piety gives the impression 
of something purely spiritual without corporeity, without any 
firm and distinct form, and very often bears the marks of 
indecision, hesitation, carelessness and intermission. On the 
other hand, however, we must also most emphatically insist^ 
that where the notion is entertained that the Church can 
be edified by the sacraments alone, and the saving agency of 
the Lord by means of the preaching of the word dispensed 
with, there faith will be without real heartiness and appro- 
priating power, and wanting in vitality and growth ; and there, 
too, will a false security and facility be but too quickly 
adopted, and mere externalism and bodily servioB, which 
dispenses with true spirituality, be introduced into public 
worship. The Romish Church is full of examples of such 
bodily religious service, devoid of inward life and spirits 
Hence we maintain that, whether for the individual or the 
congregation, true edification is not effected through the 
preaching of the word alone, nor through the sacraments alone, 
but through the word and sacraments in combination. We 
are well aware that there is also such a thing as an extremely 
superficial edification, an unspiritual religiousness, a religion 
of ipere habit, even where both word and sax^raments are used. 
But we maintain that a living fwUh can only attain its full 
development when it does not put asunder what God has 
joined ; for it is only through both the means of grace that 
we are partakers of a whole and complete Christ 

Nevertheless, we may say with Luther, that preaching is 
the chief part of public worship, i,e, in this sense, that 
without it Christ cannot attain a form for us, nor can we 
possibly attain to faith in Him, cannot follow Him, nor, to 
speak generally, can our Christian life be a self-conscious 
personal life. Without it we understand neither the nature 
nor importance of the sacraments nor their right use, nor are 
capable of truly appropriating them. For this reason the 
preaching of the word is the main part of a clergyman's duty. 
And though we cannot from good preaching infer, without 
further ceremony, the good condition of a congregation, still 
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second-rate or dead (faithless and spiritless) sermons will 
always afford a presumption, that if life is not quite extinct 
iu the flock, it still cannot come to a healthy development, 
because an essential condition of growth is wanting. 

§ 141. 

The task of Christian preaching is misconceived when it is 
placed only in instruction and information, when the preacher 
is regarded as only a teacher of religion, or a teacher of the 
people. It is not popular theology which is to be delivered 
from the pulpit, but the gospel, the word of eternal life, as 
flowing from its original source, though the preacher must 
be well furnished with theology as a prerequisite and condition. 
But a preacher should no more compete with a scientific theo- 
logian than he should compete with a poet in the art of poetic 
treatment In both cases he would fall short, and satisfy 
neither the educated nor the uneducated. Though no preach- 
ing can dispense with the light of thought and knowledge, 
yet all — even what may unintentionally and by reason of 
the diction of Scripture be of a poetic nature — ^must be 
subordinated to edification, which is what is sought when a 
congregation assembles, not only by the simple, but also by the 
well-informed and learned* The task of Christian preaching 
consists in its being of such a nature as to testify that it pro- 
claims to Jtearts that sacred truth to which the preacher himself 
stands in a relation of personal dependence, and with which 
he is personally filled. That this way of diffusing and cor- 
roborating truth should be esteemed inferior to the way of 
science, must on no account be admitted. On the contrary, 
we maintain our assertion, and extend it to cdl truth which 
concerns our relation to God and His government of the 
world, that it must stand the test of being addressed to the 
heart and conscience, and that it wiU be false in one respect 
or another if it is not capable of proving itself to be truth to 
the conscience. But it applies very especially to saving truth, — 
which did not come into the world as a collection of proposi- 
tions, but as the revelation of eternal life, and as a message 
to man from the God who is Himself eternal life, and desires 
that man should surrender his heart to Him^ — that the first 
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and supreme self-evidence is given to the heart, the conscience 
and the will, to the personality, and that all scientific dis- 
cussion thereof is but a secondary matter. 

An old heathen teacher of rhetoric somewhere speaks of 
the orators of antiquity,^ and after enumerating a series of 
names forming the crown and flower of Grecian oratory, 
Demosthenes, iEschines, Lysias, etc., continues : " To these 
must be added Paul of Tarsus, of whom it is to be noted that 
he was the first to bring forward doctrines without adducing 
evidence." The old orator seems to have got an impression of 
what was the peculiarity of Christian preaching. We who 
are well acquainted with Paid of Tarsus know that though 
he was indeed capable of furnishing evidence to the reason, 
yet in his preaching he appealed to another kind of proof, 
speaking " not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power" (1 Cor. ii 4), and 
" by manifestation of the truth commending himself to every 
man's conscience in the sight of God " (2 Cor. iv. 2), declaring 
that " after that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe" (1 Cor. i 21). What we require 
of Christian preaching may be expressed as follows : it should 
not so much prove truth as hold it forth, direct attention to 
it, and place it vividly before men, not so much prove that 
error is error, as evidently expose its intrinsic emptiness and 
hollowness, and bring to light its evil results. The preacher, 
too, in his exhibition of truth, must above all hold forth Christ, 
or, to speak more correctly, must so prepare the way for 
Christ that He may manifest Himself to souls. In this lies 
the power of Christian preaching, this is its mystery, by which 
even a less gifted and simple preacher, far inferior in know- 
ledge and education to many of his hearers, may produce 
powerful results. " We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God and not of 
us " (2 Cor. iv. 7). We are mistaken, if we suppose that in 
consequence of the greater erudition and education of the 
day, Christian preaching is superfluous, or at all events to be 
confined to the more ignorant Whatever advances the world 

^ In a fragment, which some attribute to Longlnus (born at Athens about 
A.D. 213). Comp. Sibbern, jEsthetik, JIL p. 186. 
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may make in enlightenment and education, the preaching of 
the gospel will ever have the same effects as at first, whether 
upon the learned or unlearned, if it only remains true to itself, 
and desires to be only what the Lord intended.^ 

§ 142. 

So far as regards its relation to the world, to the spirit of 
the age and the culture of the times, Christian preaching 
should in this era of humanity be ever seeking in the human 
points of contact for the Christian ; thus following the example 
of the apostle at Athens, who not merely reminded the heathen 
of what certain of their own poets had said, but also referred 
to their altar to " the unknown God," that he might better 
proclaim to them the God of revelation (Acts xviL). The 
men of these days manifest more feeling for the human 
than the divine, hence the Christian preacher will often feel 
induced to bring forward the human side in the manifestation 
of Christ, that he may thereby lead to the Divine, to dwell 
upon the moral miracle, that he may lead therefrom to the 
physical (by which the corporeal nature is governed and glori- 
fied). Still, respect to the human must never seduce him into 
false accommodations, false compromises with the humanity 
of the day. Christian preaching should bear the impress of 
humanity, but it is to be also a stumbling-block and an 
offence. Wherever the gospel is faithfully proclaimed, it will 
still as ever be a sign which will be spoken against, a sign 
for the falling as well as the rising again of many. 

It is true that the offence taken may be the fault of the 
preacher, or of ecclesiastical tradition. This point of view has 
been especially maintained by Bathe in favour of the educated 
classes of these days, who have turned away from the Church. 
It is said to be mostly the fault of the Church itself, for having 
disguised Christ in a garment of dogma and ascetic maxims, 
in which the present age can neither recognise nor receive 
Him, a garment suited only to the necessities of an earlier date, 
but now obsolete, for preaching Christianity in the conven- 
tional language of former times, instead of letting it speak the 
language of the day in which alone it could find acceptance. 

1 Mynster, " Ueber die Eunst zu predigen '* {Blandede Sbrifter, I. p. 81). 
Sr. £th. II. X 
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He maintains especially, that not ecclesiastical dogmatics, not 
doctrinal definitions of the Trinity, of the nature of Christ, 
etc., such definitions being only secondary, only human work 
of merely relative value must be preached, but the ever new 
facts of Christianity, or the living Christ Himself. This must 
indeed be cu^knowledged to be true and just, though there are 
not many now who preach the dogmatic formula of the Church 
as such, instead of the gospel according to Holy Scripture. 
But what Eothe — ^whose opinion of church doctrine we cannot 
here further discuss — does not, or does not suflBciently, bring 
forward and insist on, is that when this is done, the offence is 
by no means obviated. It is these very facts upon which 
Sothe lays so much stress that give offence to many among 
the educated. The supernatural " is to multitudes the stone 
of stumbling. And Christian preaching cannot yield one of 
those facts which are briefly summarized in the Apostles' 
Creed. It must, by all the means at its disposal, prepare the 
way for them, that they may have access to and find accept- 
ance with men. But the circumstance will at all times repeat 
itself, that these facts, or the living Christ Himself, exert upon 
many the most profound and powerful attraction, and verify 
themselves as redeeming and saving facts to their souls, while 
on others they act repulsively and arouse opposition, because 
in the last resort they vrUl not accept them, as indeed our 
Saviour said of Jerusalem, " Te would not'* (Matt xxiiL 37). 
For this every preacher must be prepared, however conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly he may try himself, to see whether the 
imperfections of his own preaching may not be a hindrance to 
his hearers. Rothe himself has, on other occasions, especially 
in his sermons, expressed himself to the same effect But we 
are unable to share the optimistic view which he lays down 
in his Ethics, viz. that a time will come " when no intelli- 
gent person will any longer doubt the reality of that supreme 
miracle, which is also the central point of all human history, 
of the Divine Bedeemer, Jesus of Nazareth." ^ Should this 
be possible, Christianity would cease to be Christianity ; for 
it will be " hidden " from and inaccessible to the wise and 
prudent" (Matt, xi 25), that is, the intelligent as such, and 
reveal its glory only to those who place themselves as babes " 

> Bothe, CkrUOiche Ethik, III. p. 1020. 
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before it, and become intimately acquainted with it by an- aet 
of free surrender, — a truth which Eothei in another conneetion 
also admits, and which, with his deep Christian faith, and his 
view of faith, he cannot but admit. 

''Art tJum he that should come, or do we look for another?** 
(Matt xi. 3). There is much contention about the answer to 
this question. There are intelligent and learned men who 
desire indeed to have a Christ, but not Him who stands before 
us in the gospel, surrounded by the glory of the supernatural, 
which to their science appears as legend and fiction, nay, as 
mere myth, from which, by the help of criticism, the cu^tual 
Christ must be separated and appear in His true form, namely, 
as a certainly highly gifted man, a religious ideal; and though 
not the absolute, yet still the relatively highest ideal known 
to us. Such a Christ would undoubtedly give no offence to 
the natural man. Only, we maintain, such a Christ can never 
be proclaimed as th& Saviour of the world. A Christ whose 
form had first to> be discovered by theological criticism — a 
criticism which after the course of a few years alters its views 
and represents as worthy of belief what it a short time since 
branded as incredible, or vice versa — such a Christ cannot be 
an object of faith, nor of absolute devotion and love. He will 
exist as more or less a hypothetical, nay (in a historical sense), 
an ambiguous character. Since we possess no other sources 
for the history of Christ than our gospels, the announcement 
of Him must always fall back upon these, just as the texts of 
our sermons must always be taken from them. But, then, 
how can faith in His Person be spoken of so- long as this 
Person itself hovers before us in a mythic or a fabulous 
garment, the work of superstition, and we contemplate it with 
doubt and denial, waiting for the acuteness of our theologians 
to free the so-called actual historical Christ from all these 
coverings ? How can there be any faith in Christ if the his- 
torical Christ is only to be expected as the result of critical 
investigations ? For the historical Christ will be either un- 
discoverable, or He must be given us from the beginning. 
In contrast to the self-contradiction of requiring faith in a 
person whose real existence, whose life in this world, can be 
only an object of scientific liypotheses and researches, it is the 
duty of Christian preaching to testify, that He is come who 
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should come, even Christ, conceived of the Holy Ghost, bom 
of the Virgin Mary, the crucified, risen, ascended Christ, who 
attests Himself to the heart by His word and Spirit The 
more fully we surrender ourselves to Him, the more capable 
do we become of reproving the errors of the times, by the 
Spirit of truth whom He sends to us. In these days it is 
especially incumbent on Christian preaching to wear an apolo- 
getic character, to be armed for offence and defence on the 
right hand and on the left (2 Cor. vi. 7). 

In its relation to believers, Christian preaching must strive 
to bmld up the Church from first principles to perfection 
(Heb. vi. 1). It is true that we never outgrow these first 
principles, that sin and grace and justification by faith must 
be always preached, for this fundamental Christian conscious- 
ness must be incessantly renewed from the living source. But 
besides this, the Christian preacher, who is placed over a con- 
gregation, should regard it as his duty to be able to say with 
the apostle : " I have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God " <(Act6 xx. 27). And it must be regarded as 
a defect when a flock and its pastor remain year after year at 
the same stage, without any progress in knowledge and prac- 
tice being perceptible. There are also certain articles of fiaith 
which should, with i^gard to the special character of the 
times, be specially brought forward. In our days, e.g., there 
is obvious need that the prophetic teaching concerning the 
last things and our Lord's Second Advent should be dwelt 
upon. The more decidedly the signs of the times show that 
the day is at hand, the more important is it that the view 
of the world and of life prevailing in the Church should be 
developed in this direction also. 

§ 143. 

The essential characteristic of preaching is found in its 
being a testimony, and this applies also to that spirUtud song 
in which the congregation testifies to its faith in thanksgiving, 
praise and prayer. Together with the faithfid proclamation 
aud reception of the word, hymns and songs form a main 
element of edification. Silent congregations are not a good 
sign. The chief requirement of a good hymn is not only to 
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be poetical, but that the poetic element should be entirely 
subordinate to the purpose of edification, should contribute to 
and be lost sight of therein, that it should be unpretending, 
free &oni all self-chosen conceits, from that independence 
which belongs to secular poetry. All this applies equally to 
hymn tunes. If it is objectionable for a sermon to be bril- 
liant at the expense of edification, it is equally so for hymns 
to sparkle with ingenious trickery or fantastic turns, to the 
injury of that poetic purity which is in this department an 
indispensable qualification, and to forfeit the characteristic of 
lowliness and piety. This is to betray a self-consciousness, a 
self-pleasing which comes of evil 

It belongs also to a good hymn that it can be sung by 
all, and it must therefore be congregational and orthodox. 
Nothing is less compatible with a hymn than the merely 
individttal, or more out of place than for the general Christian 
element to acquire, through the poetic mannerism of the 
style, a flavour of the poet's peculiarity, which is thus forced 
upon a congregation. From this point of view it may — cunt 
grano salia — ^be said, that a good hymn should be so colour- 
less as rather to resemble the lilies of the field than the pomp 
and glory of Solomon, though the latter may be far more 
attractive in the eyes of the multitude. The motley is in 
this case the objectionable ; and if it has been said that '* the 
motley is better than the pale," we may answer that neither 
is to be recommended, but that in certain cases the pale is 
the better of the two. 

It is among the advantages of the Lutheran Church to 
possess a treasury of sacred song, which has in the course of 
years been continually increasing, and which by its depth 
and sincerity of feeling will be able to edify the Church from 
generation to generation. It may be said of the Danish 
Church that she is poor in theology, but rich in spiritual 
songs, and that she can in this respect — if not from the 
days of the Beformation, still from those which follow it — 
bear comparison with any other division of the Evangelical 
Church. 
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THE SUNDAY. 
§ 144. 

In the evangelical obedience of the third (fourth) com- 
mandment, "Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
day/' Sunday, as the first >day of the week, has taken the 
place .of the Jewish Sabbath, for uegularly recurring solemniza- 
tion by the Church. " The Son of man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath day " (Matt xii. 8), and He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil it, and to bring it to perfection. Though we cannot, 
in this respect, appeal to any definite saying or command of 
the Lord, still it is unmistakeable that this is the day which 
the Lord hath Himself made, viz. by His resurrection, by His 
appearance in :the midst of His disciples when He delivered 
to them apostolical authority (John xx. 19 sqq.), and by His 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost on His Church. Already in 
the Apostolic Church the Sunday was esteemed holy as " the 
Lord's day" (Eev. i 10; comp. 1 Cor. xvi 2). That the 
Christian Church could choose any other day for divine 
worship, or that this day should ever be abolished by 
Christians, is a thing inconceivabla As the Sabbath of the 
Old ^Covenant served as a memorial of the completion of the 
work of creation, so does our Sunday of the completion of the 
work of redemption, while at the same time it prophetically 
points to the future rest which God hath prepared for His 
people (Heb. iv. 9). Each returning Sunday renews to the 
Church the call, ''Bemember that Jesus Christ was raised 
from the dead" (2 Tim. ii. 8), and the remembrance of all 
connected with it, and reminds the world of the eternal 
destiny of man. 

f 145, 

Apaist fpom religious considerations, periodical days of rest 
are necessary, especially for the working-classes; and even 
though not moved thereto by the Church, the State would 
itself have been forced to recognise the necessity of intro- 
ducing a periodically returning day, set apart for the recrea- 
tion of mind and body, for release from the turmoU and 
burdens of earth, for some sort of elevation &om the dust 
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of life's prose to its poetry. On nearer inquiry it might be 
shown that exactly every seventh day was preferable, since 
every other period of time would prove either too long or too 
short This secular aspect of the day of rest forms among 
Christian nations a moment in the solemnization of Sunday, 
and in itself — apart from the crying abuses so usual in 
our days — a justifiable moment Sunday being, according to 
the evangelical view, a day of holy joy, the joy must extend 
also to the secular side of life, which must be seen with 
marks of ideality and festivity. Ideal life, which is at other 
times fettered by the pressure of labour and the prose of the 
temporal, must on this day of release move more freely even 
in its secular manifestation. 

The Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath 
(Mark ii. 27). The rigorous view of the sanctification of the 
day, which understands the command rather in the letter than 
the spirit, requires that the whole day should be strictly 
devoted to religious exercises; that not only work of every 
kind, but all and every secular amusement, should be excluded, 
so that three or even four attendances at church may take 
place on one Sunday, and the rest of the day be employed in 
either private or family devotion. It cannot be disputed that 
this is an unevangelicad way of regarding the matter. While 
the religious frame of mind suitable to Sunday should be the 
joy arising from the gospel, the day is spent in an ascetic 
and hypochondriacal spirit ; and vacancy of mind and tedium 
cannot fail to result from such an excess of sermons, hymns 
and liturgical devotions, which but too frequently surpass the 
capacity, and especially the mental receptivity, of those who 
engage in them. The fact is overlooked, that, of edifying 
matter as of mental nourishment in general, no greater 
quantity should be received than we are capable of assimilat- 
ing ; that the enjoyment of art and social intercourse by no 
means come of evil, if, be it well understood, they are in 
harmony with the Sunday frame of mind, and do not tend 
to destroy it, — a condition which in most cases each must 
decide for himself. Nor must it be forgotten that works of 
urgent necessity, and (after the Lord's own example) works 
of mercy to the sick and suffering, are certainly lawful on 
this day. We admit that during holy week all public amuse- 
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ments should cease, because at tliis time religious seriousness, 
the seriousness of sin and atonement, attains its climax, and 
should be brought home to the consciousness of all, and that 
it must be called a profanation, a sign of the decay of public 
morality in a Christian people, when, in contrast with the 
earnest piety of former times, public amusements are in these 
days permitted in holy week, without exciting any energetic 
opposition. But what is true of holy week does not therefore 
apply to ordinary Sundays. 

It is in England and Scotland especially that a rigorous 
view of this day prevails, though indeed with various modi- 
fications. And however much may be urged against such a 
view from the standpoint of evangelical liberty, still we 
cannot but honour a nation which places itself, in its relation 
to the divine and the holy, under such a discipline as a pro- 
tection against the danger of being swallowed up in that 
great machinery of the world, by which it is surrounded and 
in many respects threatened Besides, theie is in these days 
fax less occasion to contend against too rigorous a view of the 
keeping of Sunday, than against that lax, indifferent, and in 
its broad and bad sense worldly view, which exercises so 
widespread a sway with regard to the celebration of holy 
days. The liberty of individuals must not in this respect 
be restricted by any external law, but it may be generally 
asserted, that no one can be a true Christian who does not 
feel the need of spending a holy day in communion with the 
Lord and His Church, and that Christianity without Church- 
manship {KircUichkefU) is but shadowy and formless. And if 
the State would make any kind of claim to be a Christian 
State, and a Christian nation and national Church are still 
taken for granted, it must on its part take the holy day under 
its protection, and thereby maintain among the people the 
consciousness that human life has an eternal destiny, and 
that agriculture, trade and worldly business by no means con- 
stitute the ultimate and highest end of life. All public labour 
and business must be forbidden, even though Jews and 
heathens feel inconvenienced, and exceptions should only be 
permitted in cases of the most urgent necessity. It is also 
the duty of the State to restrain the rough, immoral pleasures 
which have got the upper hand on this day. Lax rules for 
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the observance of Sunday, wliich admit of numberless excep- 
tions, blunt in a people the feeling of man's eternal destiny, 
the consciousness that this life should be lived for higher 
than earthly interests, while they support and cherish the 
notion, that to live for earthly wants, temporal profit and 
sensuous enjoyment is the chief and most important affair. 
The demand which has, with good reason, been made in these 
days for stricter rules for Sundays and festivals, is closely 
connected with the labour question, so frequently discussed in 
the foregoing pages. For workmen must be protected against 
that arbitrariness of employers which would make Sunday 
labour compulsory, even though such compulsion is but 
indirect, the matter depending upon so-called free contract." 
This applies especially to work in factories and on railroads, 
by which thousands are deprived of both the day of rest and. 
holy days. The objections which have been urged from the 
economic standpoint cannot be taken into consideration in 
presence of the divine institution and the eternal destiny of 
man. A whole nation can just as well as an individual 
dispense with Sunday labour, cases of exceptional and urgent 
necessity excepted, if it makes arrangements accordingly. 
" Six days' work with a blessing from above is worth more 
than seven without." ^ We might also well do with many 
fewer Sunday trains. England is in this respect a speaking 
example; for the strict sanctification of Sunday has by no 
means injured that country in economical respects. 



SPECIAL PASTORAL CARE.— CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
§ 145. 

The work of edification will not be confined to times of 
public worship nor to the assembled congregation. Private 
and special pastoral care begins in preparation for confirma- 
tion, the clergyman here entering into a personal relation 
with the individual, which may, under God's blessing, be 
subsequently further developed and strengthened. But in 
its narrower meaning, special pastoral care extends to the 
desponding, the erring, so far as these are accessible to the 
^ H. Thiersch, Utber den chriUtkhen Stoat, p. 183. 
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exhortations of the Church, to the sick, the sorrowful and the 
dying. The rules for these various duties, so far as they can 
be laid down, belong to pastoral theology. In this place we 
only mention that a pastor should not only possess a know- 
ledge of human nature, and be acquainted with different 
states of mind, but must also have a heart open and enlarged 
towards his flock. Our heart is enlarged,*' says the apostle 
to the Corinthian Church, "ye are not straitened in us" 
(2 Cor. vi 11). He must be able to put himself in the 
place of others, and to become, in the right sense, all things 
to aU men (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22), that he may by all means 
save some. To this must be added a special gift of love and 
patience, cultivated by constant intercourse with souls. It 
is, however, one of the darker aspects of our Protestant 
Church, that the care of souls, especially in large cities, 
cannot be exercised to anything like the extent it should, 
the numbers of the clei^gy being very disproportionate to the 
numbers of the population. " The harvest truly is great, but 
the labourers are few " (Matt ix. 37). 

§ 146. 

Church discipline, as a partial and temporary deprivation 
of the benefits of the Church in the case of such of its 
members as have given cause of scandal to the rest, may be 
i*egarded from the view-point of pastoral care, inasmuch as it 
is an educational and purifying act, exercised upon the part 
of the Church upon the individual, whose improvemef/U is its 
object That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus," 1 Cor. v. 5). This is not, however, the only view- 
point for Church discipline. It is also to be regarded as a 
reaction of the community against the scandal in question, a 
necessary moment of the Church's self-assertion (" Put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person," 1 Cor. v. 13). 
There are offences which the Church cannot tolerate without 
degrading herself and being unfaithful to her Lord. When, 
however, we describe church discipline as only a partial and 
temporary exclusion from the benefits of the Church, the 
reason is, that it does not become the Church to make the 
Lord's institution of baptism, the promises of which extend 
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througbout life, invalid. For, even supposing a man to break 
and be unfaithful to his baptismal covenant, the Lord remains 
nevertheless faithful The Church must never regard the tie 
between the Lord and the baptized man who has fallen into 
sin as absolutely broken, though it is indeed loosened. It is 
the Church's duty (contrary to the assertion of the Novatians) 
to receive again the fallen, if they repent, and the saying of 
Chiist, " Let him be to thee as a heathen man and a publican " 
(Matt. xviiL 17), is not to be understood as excluding the 
receiving back of the sinner. In the exercise of discipline by 
the Evangelical Church, it has been brought forward as a 
main point, that the civU and ecclesiastical provinces must 
not be confounded, and therefore that church discipline must 
involve no civil disgrace, — a demand which can, however, only 
be valid in a purely legal sense. 

The Bomish Church can, in consequence of the authority 
exercised by the Catholic priest in the confessional, use disci- 
pline to a far greater extent than the Protestant Church. 
It is true that this may sometimes have a beneficial effect ; 
but the compulsory character of this confession, the priestly 
directorship here assumed, and the consequent penances in- 
flicted by the priest and prescribed by the Church, are wholly 
irreconcilable with evangelical principles. The slight amount 
of church discipline exercised in the Evangelical Church — for 
its entire disappearance is an untrue assertion, refuted by 
experience — ^has sometimes called forth, on the part of the 
Christian dei^gy and laity, an opposition to national churches, 
combined with an inclination to depart from them and to 
form smaller communities, which should be separated by their 
purity from the churches of the masses, where so much — as 
they say — must pass through the coarse sieva" Complaint 
is especially made that in national churches a clean table," 
that is to say, the table of the Lord's Supper, is not to be 
found, because in these so many unworthy guests appear at 
the altar. And it certainly cannot be denied that there are 
in this respect certain imperfections among us, which cannot 
be overcome. This must not, however, be said in defence of 
an ecclesiastical laxity, indifferent to that which not only 
may, but should and must be overcome. If the parable of the 
tares among the wheat (Matt xiii. 24-30) is not intended, on 
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the one hand, to exclude a wholesome discipline corresponding 
with the actual circumstances, no discipline will, on the other 
hand, he capable of abolishing the truth expressed in this 
parable, that the Church, as long as it exists in this world, 
will ever remain a mixed Church. A church discipline carried 
to extremes can scarcely escape the DoruUist heresy, which 
dreams of an absolutely pure Church and an absolutely pure 
table. And all rigorous discipline, carried out, as it always 
is, with very fallible human vision, will always run the risk 
of excluding the pvhlican instead of the Pharisee (Luke xviiL). 
However many small communities men may form, the diffi- 
culty of keeping them pure will soon set in, especially if 
they extend themselves, as every community aims at doing. 
Even at the first Lord's Supper, at which oidy twelve guests 
were assembled around the Lord, tares were found among the 
wheat ; a Judas Iscariot was among them. A conscientious 
clergyman may indeed often feel much distressed at having 
to administer the Lord's Supper to those whom he regards as 
unworthy, without their having given just such open and 
pravahk offence as to enable him to exclude them. One 
thing, however, should be well considered, viz. that it is by 
no means the clergyman, as the steward of the mysteries of 
God, who is alone responsible, but that all they also who 
require and receive the Lord's Supper are individtuzUy respon- 
sible. Upon this individual responsibility of the members of 
the Church, the minister must in many cases depend. It is 
his duty to bring to the consciousness of his flock this 
personal responsibility. And that not for the first time in 
the address at confession (die Beicktrede), when it might be 
too late, when those assembled certainly show by their mere 
presence that they confess themselves sinners, but when in 
many cases such a confession may be a superficial one. He 
must, by means of his Christian testimony in general, and 
especially by his repeated testimony concerning the import of 
the sacrament, awaken and strengthen such a consciousness. 
This testimony must not, however, be of a kind to repel the 
penitent, instead of warning the impenitent from the Lord's 
table ; the former requiring, on the contrary, to be attracted 
and comforted by the gospel of the Lord's Supper. What is 
above all things desirable, and to be striven after by all the 
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means at command, is, that such a spirit should prevaU in 
the Church, such a general judgment be formed, and such a 
voice be raised concerning the scandal of any abuse of the 
sacramental celebration, that the really unworthy would 
excommunicate themselves. 

FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS. 
§ 147. 

The Church is universal, and is to be built up of the whole 
human race ; it has the Lord's command to form all nations 
into Christian nations, hence it is directed to carry on and 
extend missionary work, until the gospel shall be preached to 
all nations, and then shall the end come (Matt xxiv. 14). 
History shows us that the work of missions has its fruitful 
and its unfruitful seasons ; also that its fruits are of various 
kinds, not only with respect to the spirit and power in which 
the work is carried on, but also in regard of the nature of the 
peoples who are its objects, whether those to whom the gospel 
is brought belong to nations of a highly gifted or of a meanly 
endowed nature. No one heathen nation must, however, be 
excluded from missionary efforts, even though every time is 
not the favourable, " the acceptable time," for the purpose 
(2 Cor. vL 2). 

The relation between the Christian and the human is 
shown in missions, on the one side, by the fact that Chris- 
tianity cannot be brought to uncivilised nations, unless we 
bring them civilisation — ^for without a minimum of culture, 
Christianity cannot be truly appropriated, nor the Christian 
Church attain its development ; on the other, by its bringing 
to cultivated nations a new culture, and introducing a trans- 
formation of the old. Missions are most successfully carried 
on by such Christian nations as possess colonies and extensive 
commerce. The recent development of culture has, by its 
many means of intercourse, facilitated in a great degree the 
connection between the different parts of the world, and 
thereby promoted missionary undertakings, thus at the same 
time bringing near and hastening the last times, in which the 
gospel will be preached to all nations. With this is connected 
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also the mischievous circumstance, that commerce often brings 
European civilisation to the heathen, without at the same 
time bringing them Christianity, or without seriously con- 
cerning itself in the cause of the kingdom of God — a state 
of things entailing very undesirable results. 

One main question in missionary activity is : Should Chris- 
tianity be brought to heathen nations in the form of a definite 
confesaion, or should only the original pure gospel and the 
Holy Catholic Church be brought to them ? Of course the 
latter is the chief matter. As soon, however, as a church 
constitution, with a definite order of public worship, is to be 
formed, the confessional element inevitably comes forward, 
although it may be confined to the simplest and most easily 
intelligible rudiments. Another question is, whether special 
missionary institutions should be organized for the conversion 
of the Jews ? The general view is, that this is superfluous, 
because the Jews live among us, in daily contact with 
Christians, are also sharers in a cultivation essentially in- 
fluenced by Christianity, and because Christian churches are 
open to tliem as well as to others. The question, however, 
is pressed upon us, whether in these days of apostasy, in 
which not only many Christians have fallen from the faith, 
but the majority of Jews also have become unfaithful to the 
older revelation and fallen into unbelief, such missionary 
institutions would not be at all events important, especially 
if they would set it before them as their task to quicken 
among the Jews the consciousness of their destiny as a nation, 
and thus at the same time encourage the consciousness of the 
revelation from which they have fallen away, in order thereby 
to lead them to Christianity. We do not, however, overlook 
the fact that the conversion of Jews can be but sporadic, 
until the hour strikes for that last great missionary work 
to the Jews, which the Lord has reserved for the last days, 
when Israel — after the fulness of the Gentiles has come in — 
shall be converted as a whole, as a nation (Eom. xi 25 sq.)> 
when their eyes shall look upon Him whom they have pierced 
(Zech. xii 10 ; Rev. i 7), when that great sign and miracle 
will appear, that all Israel throughout the world shall, to the 
astonishment of aU, join in the song : " Blessed be He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord" (Matt, xxiii. 39), and then. 
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in a higher and spiritual sense, the corruption of the Gentile 
Church will be judged. 

§ 148. 

A special gift is necessary for exercising and carrying out 
missionary work, "a faith which can remove mountains " (Matt, 
xvii. 20, xxi. 21), which, in its zeal for Christ's glory, and in 
heartfelt love for those who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, can, by preaching, acting and suflfering, by heroic 
courage and untiring patience, conquer obstacles often im- 
mense and to human eyes insuperable. The apostles, who, 
by the power of the word alone, removed the mountains of 
the heathen world, are in this respect our examples, as, e.g.^ 
St Paul when he says: ''In joumeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness 
(2 Cor. xi. 26 sq.) ; or when he says : " To the weak became 
I as weak, that I might gain the weak" (1 Cor. ix. 22). Not 
without reason has it been remarked, that among the natural 
qualifications which arp generally perceived in one going out 
as a missionary, are included an inclination for travelling in 
foreign and unknown lands, a taste for adventure, and a love 
of the marvellous. These, however, are natural dispositions, 
which must be sanctified by being entirely subjected to the 
obedience of Christ An interest in the wonders of nature 
and in the phenomena of heathen civilisation — an interest for 
which many of the Jesuit missionaries have (as Peruvian or 
Jesuits' bark, among other matters, reminds us) been distin- 
guished — ^must be entirely subordinated to an interest in the 
gospel. And if any one should, by God's grace, even make the 
experience that his faith can remove mountains, he must still 
say to himself with the apostle : " Though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing." 
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§ 149. 

Foreign missions are mostly carried on by voluntary associa- 
tions, and this is true, in an exclusive sense, of Home missions 
(die innerc Mission). The name and notion of the Home 
mission point, in the first place, to an agency which aims 
at opposing the heathenism within Christendom itselt But 
though this is certainly among the taskd of Home missions, it 
still by no means exhausts their object Their object is, by 
works of loving service, to care for those in Christendom who 
are sick, suffering and dying, and who cannot as such be 
adequately reached and tended by the cleigy, because their 
means and powers are insufficient While the Church opens 
her doors and invites all who are willing (''Come, for all 
things are ready," Luke xiv. 17), the Home mission aims at 
seeking and saving the lost The parables of the lost sheep 
and the lost piece of money find here a special application. 
It aims, e.g., at the recovery of neglected and morally corrupted 
children, and forms prison associations (especially for the care 
of released criminals), Magdalen and other institutions. Kor 
are its efforts confined to the recovery of the fallen* It 
desires also to share in the work of prevention and preserva- 
tion, by its so-called " creches " for infants, by asylums for 
growing children, by Sunday schools, by quarters for itinerant 
artisans, who, since the abolition of guilds, are exposed to so 
much temptation, by lodgings for young women, etc. The 
Home mission desires to afford not merely temporal, but 
spiritual aid to the poor; and the present socialistic move- 
ment has, by means of the labour question, set before it the 
great task of co-operating in the restoration of the true and 
Christian relation between labourers and employers, and pro- 
moting the sanctification of Sunday. It desires to take care 
not only of the poor, but of the sick (by deaconesses' institu- 
tions) ; hence its agency is not confined to the lower classes, 
but includes alL^ 

The Inner mission is one of the most hopeful signs of life 
in the Evangelical Church. It is a testimony to the revived 
strength of the gospel, to its divine power unto salvation, but 
at the same time to its power of relieving temporal necessities. 
^ Lebmann, Die Werke der Liebe, 
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Christianity and humanity are here in closest union. What 
Vincent de Paul aimed at in his days, in the Romish Church, 
is now to a far wider extent aimed at in the Protestant 
Church (Wichem). In its first beginnings it was called forth 
by the existing needs of society, and its enduring task is to 
investigate and bring to light those diseases of popular life 
which must be thoroughly understood if their cure is to be 
effected. It proceeded from a deeper view of the state of 
society — ^a view to which a sea of corruption was present, in 
whose depths thousands upon thousands were sinking, and 
the need of sending out lifeboats made itself felt The 
Church and its institutions had neither adequate power nor 
means of coming to the rescue, even where the will might 
exisL Hence it was the laity that must help, by a voluntary 
diaconate (in the widest sense of the word) ; and an abundance 
of various powers and gifts, which had hitherto been lost to 
the community, was called forth and brought to light by the 
Inner mission. In these voluntary associations, one of the 
best forms of individttalism is manifested. But the Inner 
'mission will never be able to perform its task unless it 
co-operates with and is rooted and grounded in the Church 
as the objective existing community, with its' stable and 
historical institutions. And great harm is done to the good 
cause — which is certainly the cause of the Lord and of 
His kingdom — ^when a false individualism is developed in 
the Inner mission, an arrogant boasting of universal priest- 
hood, with a depreciation of the clerical office, and a pietistic, 
self- constituted system ; or when, on the other side, the 
servants of the Church think they may look down with con- 
temptuous indifference upon the efforts of the Inner mission. 
The question here is a practical inculcation of the scriptural 
doctrine of diversities of gifts and one Spirit (1 Cor. xiL 
13 sq.). 

A contrast to the Inner mission is in our days formed by 
a widespread tendency, which desires to relieve the needs 
of suffering mankind by purely human efforts, but without 
Christianity. We are well acquainted with the gospel of 
the good Samaritan, and desire nothing less than to deny the 
truth that much good may be done in this way also. A 
difference in principle is, however, here in question. The 
Sp. Eth. II. Y 
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Inner mission starts from the thought, that the ultimate 
reason of all human misery is sin, and that bodily and 
spiritual suffering can only he relieved when man is re- 
deemed from sin by the gospel of Christ. This cannot be 
admitted by so-called "pure humanity," which, if indeed it 
does not declare war against it, leaves such a view out of 
question, as a thing quite immaterial The Inner mission, 
however, cannot, without being unfaithful to itself, deny its 
principle ; and when, e.^., it is proposed to the deaconesses' 
institutions that they should place themselves upon a purely 
human standpoint, and carry out from this their care of 
the sick, they are asked to give up their own proper 
nature. Certainly they ought not to press Cliristian piety 
upon others, but they must carry on their work in the spirit 
of love to Christ, and where a receptivity and a need for it 
are found, must have a word of comfort and edification in 
readiness. The Inner mission will be well able to compete 
with " the efforts of pure humanity." For, without desiring 
to deny the value of eminent individual examples, to which 
we may here be referred, we maintain that self-sacrificing and 
world-conquering power is on the whole not on the side of 
"pure humanity," but of the gospel It is a fact that in 
public calamities, e,g. war or pestilence, it is not to rationalistic, 
but to evangelical preachers, that the people flock to receive 
encouragement and consolation from their testimony, their 
ministrations; and that at such times the great preponder- 
ance of those works of love with which devotion, self-sacrifice 
and personal danger are combined, is found not in ''pure 
humanists," but in positive and Christian believers. 

§ 150. 

With the efforts of both foreign and domestic missions are 
combined those of the Bible societies, whose aim it is to 
disseminate the sacred Scriptures among the people, so that 
there may be no house, no cottage in the country without a 
Bible. The Bible societies, however, can only answer their 
intention when their agency is carried on in connection with 
the preaching of the word and Christian worship in general 
Scripture when isolated can effect nothing, and it cannot be 
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denied that many illusions have been combined with the 
agency of Bible societies, and that many accounts of the great 
effects said to have proceeded from theuh are the results of 
high colouring and empty appearance. 

The English Bible Society has done great service in the 
diff'usion of the Scriptures. It would do still greater if it 
would diffuse a full and complete oollectien of the sacred 
books. As long as it adheres to its view, that the Bible must 
only be distributed without the- Apocrypha, a measure which 
excludes a highly important historical middle term between 
the Old and Kew Testaments ; as long as- iti continues from 
this standpoint toi diffuse the Bible in Lutheran countries, 
where by its ample means it overcomes all competition, and 
thus banishes the Scriptures in/ the form once peculiar to these 
countries, and appertaining to the confessional system of 
Lutheranism ; as long as it thus exerts itself to force upon our 
people its own private (and by no means imiversal) view of 
the inadmissibility ef tiie Apocrypha into the entire Bible, so 
long will a great deficiency affect its work, and this work 
itself be an imperfect one. The society will consequently 
not deserve in every respect the praise of that love which, in its 
desire to. be of service, seeketh not her awn (1 Cor. xiiL 6), 
since,, as far as this point is concerned, it seeks, on the con- 
trary, to. rule foreign Churches. 

THE RELATION TO OTHER CONFESSIONa 
} l&l. 

We can in Otieae days- only belong to the universal 
Church by being members of one of the various confessions 
in which that Church has individualized itself. The normal 
relation to our own Church finds its natural model in our love 
for our native land. As this love is opposed on the one 
hand to that national hatred which will not under national 
variety recognise the universal human which binds all nations 
together, upon the other to that hoUow cosmopolitanism which 
ignores national individualities, and overlooks the fact that 
mankind exists only and solely in these, so it is with love to 
our own Church as our ecclesiastical native land. It is 
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inseparable from fidelity to the possession and inheritance 
bestowed by God; it preserves, defends and developes the 
special and peculiar gift entrusted by God to this very com- 
munity (as, e.g., the Lutheran Church must faithfully preserve 
and develope the deeper apprehension of the Lord's Supper), 
and must not sacrifice it in favour of a spurious unity. True 
confessionalism is at once both polemic and peaceful, and 
faithful to the truth in love, in the midst of the struggle 
which is only engaged in for the sake of peace. It recognises 
in other confessions both that genecal Christian element on 
which they too are founded, and that special gift of grace 
bestowed upon them by the Loitl^ and is ready to learn from 
them — ready both to impart and veceiva 

Hence there must ever be within the different Churches a 
tendency towards union, "There shall be one flock, one 
shepherd" (John x. 16). WhethOT this saying of Christ will 
ever be realized in any form of Chuveh, exUrmUy representing 
unity, is very doubtful. The much striven for union between 
Lutherans and Reformed can only be called a church union in 
a very imperfect sense, so long as the disputed points of 
doctrine have not found their unity in a definite confession, ac- 
knowledged by both sides.^ But union on a large scale cannot 
be spoken of till Qatholics and Protestants are united. Of 
this there is but little; prospect The Boman Catholic Church 
regards herself as directly one with the holy universal Church, 
and other Churches. 4»s distortions of the true Church; hence 
she can require but one thing — not that they should come to 
an agreement with, her, but that they -should repent and return 
to Bome. The Tatican ^Council and the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility haverremoved any such prospect to a still greater 
distance. It is not her many and diverse dogmas, but the 
one dogma of authority, the infallible Pope and the infallible, 
irreformable Church, that fonms the main obstacle to union. 
How long the Lord will in His wisdom and long-suffering 
tolerate this human statute, this idol in His Church, He only 
knows. But a union of heart and mind is more and more 
taking place among believing Christians, including also many 
Boman Catibolios, who, though not capable of breaking with 
their confession, feel themselves inwardly united with all 

^ Comp. Rothe, ChrM. Ethik, III. p. 1095. 
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those yfho believe in the gospel A disposition is being 
formed not to lay stress upon what separates Christians, but 
upon what is common to and unites them. This will be 
greatly promoted by the common struggle against unbelief 
and negation, as well as by the persecutions of the last times. 
Amidst confessional separation, by which Christian life is 
passed in different households, — ^in the different apartments, so 
to speak, of the same great house, — Christians will ever more 
and more perceive that what most deeply unites them is the 
simplest and the plainest, is that which was delivered from the 
beginning, which even children can appropriate, in which also 
the wisest and the simplest are on a level Amid the various 
confessions of faith, the common banner imder which they 
fight will be above all the apostolic syrabd, the baptismal con- 
fession, the testimony of the original facts. But true union 
cannot aim at obliterating true peculiarities. It must appear 
as a (xmfederation in a great Church alliance against the 
unbelieving world. 

A transition from one confession to another should only 
take place as the result of most serious and conscientious 
researcL Efforts whose aim is to induce individuals to pass 
from one confession to another are but objectionable prose- 
Itftism, when they arise rather from a selfish interest in adding 
new members to one's own Church, than from an interest in 
the conviction of the individuals in question; also when 
deluding means of conviction are resorted to, and souls are 
blinded by sophisms and false representations of the confes- 
sion it is desired they should forsake, and thus led away from 
the region of their own probation, a course of procedure which 
is the ordinary one with Bomish and Jesuistic proselytizers. 

THE RELATION TO THE STATB^ 
§ 152. 

When the notion of a Christian State finds acceptance, the 
necessity for the existence of a Christian State Church, or, as, 
for the sake of expressing the freer relation to the State, it is 
now called, a Christian National Church, is thereby admitted 
History shows that there are two extremes, which have both 
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proved -equally pernicious ; t)ne, where the State is placed in 
false dependence on the Church, a state of things which pre- 
vails where .the Papacy succeeds in realizing its ideas ; the 
other, where the Church is placed in a false dependence on 
the State (Bjrzantinism or Caesareopapy). Both extremes are 
based upon a confusion of the spiritual and secular power. 
It has hence been demanded that a complete severance should 
take place, that the Church should not encroach upon the 
domain of the State, while on the other hand the State should 
not encroach upon that of the Church. That the evangelical, and 
especially the Lutheran Church, fell, by reason of the Beforma- 
tion, into a one-sided relation to the State and to rulers, — who, 
on ^account of the necessity of the times, and till further 
arrangements, assumed the 60-called "supreme episcopate" 
{SummepiskopcU), i,e. were, -as supreme 4)ishops, to possess and 
exercise eex^lesiastical supremacy, not only in external and 
mixed, but also in internal affairs, — ^is a fact which is generally 
acknowledged. In the present century an evangelical sovereign, 
ruling the most powerful of all the Protestant States of the 
Continent (Frederick WUliam iv. of Prussia), expressed a wish 
to be ^ble to resign his ecclesiastical rule into " the proper 
hands." Since 1848, when freer political constitutions, with 
creedless and religionless diets, were introduced, the supreme 
episcopate of sovereigns became still more inadequate for the 
protection of the rights of the Church, although they must 
maintain and administer this ^ecclesiastical power until it can 
be transferred into the proper hands. Though the ruler 
renounced his sovereignty, that is to say, in the sense of 
absolutism, this did not abolish his supreme episcopacy, chich, 
as an independent annexe lo his foyal power, is of far older 
date, and this he is absolutely unable to share with a creedless 
diet.^ It has, however, been urged as a demand not to be 
refused, — ^unless an evil territorial system, oppressive to the 
Church, is to prevail, — ^that the constitution of the Church 
should be so organized as to allow it a right of independent 

^ Where the sapreme episcopate still pieyails, the nonnal state of things is for 
the king, as summw q[>iseopus, — ^which he can only be as being esteemed the 
supereminent member of the Church (prcKipuum membrum eecUsuB)t — to hare 
his special eeeleaiaaiical oigan {e.g. an OberkirchenreUh, as in Prussia, or some 
iuch dignitary), while as ruler of the country he has his secuiar onsan in his 
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decision in its own internal affairs, and a right of joint 
decision in all mixed questions, i,e. those which fietll as much 
within the provincSe of the State as the ChurcL The form in 
which such an organization has been attempted at the 
present day, and in which it has been in many places actually 
realized, is the synodal form, according to which not only the 
clergy, but also the Christian laity, are summoned to com- 
mon action. One chief task, and also one chief difiSculty, 
consists in making Church representation a reality, and in 
preventing all mischievous predominance of majorities. Nor 
must its Church character be falsified by treacherous com- 
promises with the spirit of the age, made with the intention 
of conforming the representation of the Church as far as 
possible to the liberalistic and democratic model, thus bringing 
about only a pretended representation (reprceserUatio ecdmcB 
spuria etfactitia), and falling into Scylla by avoiding Charybdis. 
The evangelical synod must, as an indispensable presupposi- 
tion, stand upon the basis of the confession. 

The synods of a single national Church cannot form dogmas, 
for a representation of the greater body of the whole Church, 
to which the several national Churches belong, and with which 
they are united by a common faith, is needed to lay down 
new definitions of doctrine — ^for which our age is utterly un- 
adapted and inadequate. The synods of a single national 
Church must confine themselves to the more modest tasks of 
endeavouring, upon the foundation of the confession, to promote 
church life, and the right position and efficacy of the clerical 
office in the Church of their particular nation, and under the 
given circumstances ; of revising the liturgy from time to time, 
whether on the whole or in single instances (e.g, the question 
of a new series of pericopes for preaching) ; of seeing to hymn- 
books and catechisms; and of discussing questions of both 
discipline and finance. The matters to be dealt with at such 
synods being of no great extent, and differing herein from the 
orders of the day at political diets, they might assemble at 

oonstitutional minister. That a creedless minister, dependent, moreover, on 
the diet, shonld be his organ for the internal affairs of the Chnroh, sach as 
doctrines and liturgy, is a monstrous idea, which leads to the purely territorial 
system. On this whole question, comp. the author's work. Den danske FoQot* 
kirkea Forfat7Ung98p(>rgmaal, paany h^ragtet, 1867. 
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longer intervals, e,g. every seventh year, even if at first more 
frequent meetings should be requisite. In the interval a 
committee or ecclesiastical board might undertake the decision 
of administrative questions in combination with the minister 
of public worship. Too much must not be expected from 
such synods, and loss of time in useless and fruitless discussion 
is inevitable. Their great importance consists in the fact that 
the Church possesses in them an organ by means of which 
she can, when necessary, both speak and act ; while, where no 
such organ exists, ecclesiastical legislation comes to a stand- 
still, and the Church is obliged to remain with old, and ia 
some instances obsolete laws. Where such an oi^an, whether 
in a synodal or consistorial form, is continually withheld from 
the Church, and the supreme episcopate at the same time is 
not energetically maintained and exercised, the end must at 
last be, that the national Church will fall entirely into the 
imlawful and "improper'' hands of creedless ministers and 
political diets, or oven that the entire connection between 
Church and State wiU be dissolved. 

§ 153. 

In contrast with the eflforts which are made for the main- 
tenance and further development of national Churches, there 
is at the present day a movement which desires the total 
separation of Church and State, and would resolve the national 
Church, which is based upon parishes and their mutual con- 
nection (the parochial system), into independent congregations, 
whose principle is the unrestrained liberty of individuals. 
This demand proceeds not merely from unbelievers, but also 
from believers. They who, in the interest of faith and of the 
gospel, urge the entire separation of Church and State, have 
regard in so doing to the apostolic Church and the state of the 
Church during the first three centuries, in which faith, even 
amidst persecutions on the part of the State, developed such 
noble and mighty powers, and at the same time, dwell upon the 
evils, the worldliness, the hypocrisies, connected with a State 
Church. They consider the transition of the Church into a 
State Church, which took place under Constantino the Great, 
a declension from its ideal, a transition to a corrupt condition. 
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This view-point has been vindicated with much power and 
eloquence by Alexander Vinet, who was also induced, by the 
force of circumstances in his native land, especially by the 
despotism of the civU authorities, who desired to tyrannize 
over the Church, to become the spokesman of the liberationiQt 
idea^ for the realization of which he was filled with enthusiasm, 
nay, for which he lived, and from the diffusion of which he 
confidently hoped for a new reformation, a regeneration of the 
Church. With this his idea of the free Church, as the 
Church of personal Christianity, of personal conviction, he 
combined a very limited notion of the State, requiring from it 
nothing further than the protection of life and property ; and 
demanding from social morality, the care of which is to be 
incumbent on the State, nothing more than external propriety 
and decency. We, who attribute to the State a higher ethic 
significance, and therefore require that, if it is to fulfil its 
vocation, it must be a Christian State, cannot be persuaded that 
the State Church can, in principle and nature, be of eviL 
However great the mistakes for which Constantine may be 
blamed, we cannot but maintain, without therefore shutting 
our eyes to the many inconveniences and defects which have 
in the course of years been brought to light, that it was 
through him that the Church entered upon that course in 
which she first became capable of fidly carrying out her 
mission; that the State Church — or let us call it the national 
Church — ^is a thing which must and ought to exist, a thing 
which, despite all false individualism, must be maintained and 
defended. 

Yinet, and all who occupy his standpoint, value the 
national Church at too low a rate, because they entirely over- 
look its echicatumal, its psedagogic importance to the people. 
In desiring a flock of only personal believers, of those inde- 
pendently convinced, they forget that there are but very few 
who have really independent conviction, and that^ at all events, 
the majority must be educated and brought up to it by being 
first placed under the influence of tradition and authority. 
The advocates of the free Church, by desiring only a flock of 
awakened and regenerate men, abandon the great multitude 
of the young and ignorant, who, unless some one takes them 
up, fall a prey to irreligion and all kinds of errors. Yinet's 
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Eglise Ixbre has indeed had no small diffusion among the 
educated ; but who would take charge of the lower classes, 
and especially the rural population, unless the clergy of the 
national Church did so? Experience, too, has everywhere 
shown that the high expectations which were formed of free 
Churches have by no means been fulfilled. It was supposed 
that when once the Church was free from the oppression of 
the State, a pentecostal season, like that of the period of first 
love during the first centuries, would 9gain dawn. It has, 
however, been found that the pentecostal spirit, with its 
tongues of fire, does not appear, because its appearance has 
been announced," that not merely external, but also internal 
conditions, which cannot be brought to pass at any moment, 
are indispensable preliminaries. No trace of extraordinary gifts 
of grace is discovered when we attend the public worship of 
free Churches, even if we are so fortunate as to hear " sound 
doctrine which cannot be condemned," €uid to find an irre- 
proachable administration of the sacraments. Without dis- 
paraging the free Churches, we think we may assert that 
there is by no means a higher life, a more thorough and 
serious Christianity in them, than in the national Churches, 
though the nature of the case involves the circumstance, that 
so long as the free Churches number only a smaller proportion 
of members, the weaknesses and defects, which always affect 
the mixed Church — ^for the Donatist dream of an absolutely 
pure and holy Church is never realized — ^will not appear in 
them in the same proportion and extent as in the national 
Churchea 

H. Thiersch, in his excellent work, Der Christliche Stoat, p. 
235, gives remarkable testimony concerning the separation of 
Church and State. "I was," says he, "filled with youthful 
enthusiasm for the separation of Church and State. I thought 
I saw it rapidly approaching with the march of events. I 
hailed it as a deliverance from the paralyzing oppression of 
state -churchmanship, of police -churchmanship, which was 
heavy upon us in the sultry time before 1848. I expected 
that a new prosperity would spontaneously arise for the 
Church when it was liberated from the State. I hoped for 
the disappearance of hypocrisy and pretended Christianity, 
for a strengthening of Christian life and work. The object 
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of my study and admiration was Christian antiquity — ^the 
time before Constantine. I hoped that the Church, separated 
from the secular power, would again become what it had 
been in the days of the martyrs. I thus found myself on 
exactly the same standpoint as Yinet." 

" The experience of life, continued investigation, and maturer 
age have brought me to a more enlightened view." 

§ 154. 

But a separation of Church and State is not demanded in 
the name of religion only, but in that also of irreligion. 
Political and humanistic self-sufBciency has discovered that 
the State has no need of the Church, that the State as a legal 
institution is self-sufficing, that a country and kingdom ard 
best governed without religion (Vitat est cUhde et doit Fitre), 
and that religion must be a private matter without influence 
upon public life. A widespread effort is also manifested 
(as already shown in the foregoing pages) to banish Chris- 
tianity and the Church from public life, in proof of which 
we will only point to religionless diets, civil marriages, 
creedless schools, the purely civil system of poor laws, in 
which the co-operation of the clergy is sometimes entirely 
excluded, sometimes reduced to a minimum, the confiscation 
of Church property to the pocket of the State, whereby the 
clergy, where national Churches still exist, are changed into 
mere State officials, and other cognate ideals, to which purely 
civil burials are to be added. 

We must, however, regard it as an impossibility that the 
irreligious State should ever be a reality, imless chaotic con- 
ditions, absolutely devoid of authority, first set in. Law and 
morals can be no powers in society without the binding and 
constraining authority of religion. There is one question to 
which we beg an answer, viz. : whether any State can dispense 
with an oath ? and whether an oath, as a religious act, can 
have any actual meaning, without taking for granted a whole 
series of religious ideas ! 
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§ 155. 

Rothe's view of the relations between Church and State, 
which we can but briefly touch on, is very peculiar. He 
desires, indeed, that for the present the attempt should be 
made to maintain the national ChurcL But his idea is that 
the Church as an institution, as an arrangement and establish- 
ment, a power which in public life exercises an influence 
upon society as such, must recede and disappear in proportion 
as the State, which is in his eyes the only moral kingdom, 
developes ; that the Church must submit to the law of history, 
and say to the State : Thou must increase, but I must decrease ! 
In thus speaking, however, it is by no means Bothe*s opinion 
that because the Church is to decrease and disappear, Chris- 
tianity will also decrease On the contrary, the golden age of 
Christianity will then first truly set in, the kingdom of God 
pervade the whole moral world, and Christian morality univer- 
sally prevail As long as the Church exists there is a relative 
contrast between religion and morality, and so long the one 
does not ensure the other. But their aim and destination, 
according to Bothe, is to be completely one, and this would 
render a special sphere for religion superfluous, though even 
then he finds himself obliged to let a minimum of cult (word 
and sacrament) still exist On the other hand, the ofSce {" the 
clerical office, as he calls it) seems to disappear, because all 
will then be taught of God. The movement tending to this 
end began, according to Bothe, with the Beformation. 

We certainly admit that through the Beformation both the 
State and morality were emancipated to self-dependency, 
placed in a relative independence of religion. But we main- 
tain, irith the Beformation, and in opposition to Bothe's view, 
that a certain relative contrast will always exist between the 
religious and the moral, though morality and religion are, in 
their inmost nature, one; that Sundays and working days, 
prayer and work, will at all times alternate with each other, 
and that both Sunday, with its public worship, and the clerical 
office will always maintain their independent importance. 
Bothe's error, in our view, consists in the fact of his regarding 
the entire absorption of religion by morality in secular matters 
as the climax of human development, or in his carrying out 
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the parable of the leaven in a one-sided manner, while omit- 
ting to do justice to that of the pearl, which is thought of as 
differing from all other possessions. As the leaven is dissolved 
in the mass, and abolished as a separate element, so is religion 
with Bothe resolved into morality, and, so to speak, only 
tasted by means of the moral, without being enjoyed as a 
separate and independent possession. But this is looking at 
only one side of the question. The other, namely the inde- 
pendence and self-existing excellence of religion, its tran- 
scendence of all earthly possessions, of the State and moral life 
in the State^ are expressed in the parable of the pearl, which 
holds good no less than that of the leaven. 

If we test Bothe's view of the decrease and dissolution of 
the Church by experience, it is indeed so far confirmed, as 
the above-named tendency to banish the Church from public 
life shows. But, on the other hand, experience by no means 
confirms his optimistic expectation, that in proportion as this 
takes place, Christian morality will more generally prevail, 
and the kingdom of God more leaven the whole lump. We 
willingly grant that churchmanship and Christianity are by no 
means co-extensive, that among non-churchmen there are not 
a few men in whom "unconscious Christianity" is found. 
But as far as Bothe's optimistic view of the morality of the 
present generation, which, in spite of its anti-churchism, is 
said to be pervaded by the Christian leaven, is concerned, 
such a view can be only shared by those who make too little 
account of the effects of the old Adamic and anti-Christian 
leaven, and at the same time form too high an estimate of 
irreligious humanity, and view the latter through an idealiiring 
and embellishing medium. 

§ 156. 

However threatening and numerous the signs which seem 
to announce the dissolution of national Churches, they should 
not beguile or deter us from doing our utmost to uphold them. 
That a time will come when this dissolution will occur, we 
know from the sure word of prophecy, and its occurrence 
cannot astonish us. But we must not incur the responsibility 
of promoting it, and thus hastening the last days (the close of 
this earthly dispensation), with their inevitable tribulations. 
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There are but two periods in history in which the free Chris- 
tian Church is normal : the first and the Icud time, and both 
are periods of persecution. In the whole intervening period 
national Churches are normal, and free Churches to be regarded 
as exceptions. There are still, however, many Christian and 
conservative elements among the nations; reverence and 
adherence to good traditions still exist, and efforts for the 
continuance of national Churches must by no means be re- 
garded as hopeless. We would, with Thiersch {Dtr ckrislliche 
Stoat, p. 89), designate the object to be striven for as the sure 
stability of a nalioncd Church, combiiied vnth rdigiam liberty. 
A national Church must be capable of bearing the presence of 
formations ot another kind, and differing from her own. She 
will be able also to learn evei^ from the sects, inasmuch as 
these often represent, aa in a mirror, a moment of truth,, 
which has hitherto been neglected in the existing Church. 
For the rest, the future of national Churches is inseparable 
from that of Christian States. They stand, fall and rise again 
together. 



CONSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
§157. 

The social circles we have hitherto been considering 
are the earthly forms, by means of which both the whole 
human race and individuals are to be fashioned and educated 
for the kingdom of God, that they may be ripened for that 
holy kingdom of love which is also the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, truth and beauty. But the end set before mankind 
cannot be attained on earthy and the earthly form which the 
divine kingdom assumes must at last be burst through and 
broken off as a temporary covering, when it has fulfilled it^ 
temporary end. Here below, the kingdom of God, which 
would prove itself to be that of true humanity, still remains 
only <me to come. The period when it will be a kingdom 
come, its constmmation, can only commence by the abolition 
of the whole present earthly dispensation, which, with its 
material sphere of time and space, is but "a temporary 
arrangement." In this earthly dispensation, the kingdom of 
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God must continually contend with the false kingdom of the 
world, and the tares grow together with the wheat That 
great alliance of nations which we call Christendom, is not 
to be regarded merely as an earthly type, a shadow of good 
things to come ; but also as a Babel, a kingdom of confusions, 
with all its false churchmanship, false politics, false prophets, 
producing a Charivari of voices in contradiction with them- 
selves and each other; with that complete hell upon earth 
formed by the influences both of human selfishness and evil 
spirits, with the whole poisoned and pestiferous atmosphere 
which we breathe, and which is but very slightly improved 
by partial crises and purifications of the air. All this must 
one day be put an end to. The world's history is not of itself 
sufficient to be the world's judgment. A last and final judg- 
ment, a crisis must take place, by means of which the transi- 
tion to a perfectly new order of things, another dispensation, 
may be accomplished. 

However little it may agree with the notions of the day, 
its fancies for making the best of this world, its naturalistic, 
humanistic and super-civilised Utopias, we nevertheless look 
for the last day, the day of the Lord. For He who is the 
Head of His kingdom will Himself return with His kingdom, 
for judgment as well as for redemption, as we acknowledge in 
the Apostles' Creed when we say of the Saviour who ascended 
into heaven, who sitteth at the right hand of the Almighty 
Father, that from thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. This day of the Lord, however, will elapse in 
a series of catastrophes and periods of time, concerning which 
the prophetic Scriptures give us farther details. To this 
"sure word of prophecy" (2 Pet i 19) the Church is referred 
for the understanding of the signs of the times, for the recog- 
nition of the last times and the last things, not that it may 
surrender itself to fiantastic delusions, and the unfruitful 
researches of a vain curiosity, but may know what it has 
practically to prepare for and to encounter. Certainly, 
prophecy concerning the last times is, to those who seek to 
interpret its details, a word hard to be understood, because 
so much is figuratively and symbolically expressed, because 
things nearest at hand and farthest off are crowded together, 
because here " a thousand years are as one day, and one day 
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as a thousand years " (2 Pet. iii 8). But independently of 
the varying explanations of details, in which we are for the 
most part left to conjecture, but which will become plainer 
to us in proportion as we draw nearer and nearer to their 
fulfilment, we may name as settled points, which social ethics 
can and must embrace, these three events : 1. The great 
apostasy and the antichrist ; 2. The golden age and reign of 
blessedness on earth; 3. The perfect kingdom of heavenly 
happiness and glory. Much of what is here spoken of has 
received partial anticipatory fulfilments, continually repeated, 
since the beginning of the Church. We are now, however, 
concerned with the last and complete fulfilment. 

THE GREAT APOSTASY AND THE ANTICHRIST. 
§ 158. 

It is decidedly and plainly predicted in the prophetic 
Scriptures, that evil must attain its supreme manifestation 
upon earth befone the Lord comes. In the last times, a great 
and widespread apostasi/ from Christianity will take place, 
and Christendom become a complete Babylon. The national 
Churches will then be in a state of corruption, because false 
doctrines and unchristian church government will have got 
the upper hand. Babylon is called a whore, because she has 
broken the covenant with the Lord, in contrast with the 
believing Church, the faithful spouse, who cleaves to the Lord, 
as the bride to the bridegroom, continues in the covenant and 
waits for His coming. Babylon, Christendom corrupt both in 
Church and State, sits by many waters, and speaks in her 
heart, and boasts : " I sit a queen, and am no widow, and 
shall see no sorrow." The waters in prophetic diction signify 
the nations ; and Babylon thus includes the varied multitude 
of the nations. Worldly luxury, combined with wealth, trade 
and extensive commerce, exercises a widespread dominion; 
ungodliness and debauchery accompany it, for Babylon is 
the abode of cdl unclean spirits. But in "one hour," i,e, 
suddenly^ Babylon will fall, a sudden catastrophe will ensue, 
an overthrow of the social condition, of this whole world of 
culture and civilisation, with its sham Christianity. Then 
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will antichrist and the antichristian kingdom be manifested. 
This designates a still greater degree of wickedness than 
Babylon^ even the climax of apostasy, the consummation of 
evil on earth.^ In the Sevelation of St. John, antichrist is 
represented as the beast which rises up out of the sea (xiii 1), 
the sea of nations with its roaring wavea We should here, 
however, remember that the beast in the Sevelation does not 
so much designate an individual as a power pervading all 
history, a political power which arises from the turbulent, 
anarchical multitude of nations, — ^a view which does not 
exclude the notion that this power may in the last days 
make its appearance in a single individual At all times 
there have been many antichrists (i.e. opposers of Christ) in 
the world ; but according to the saying of St Paul (2 Thess. 
ii. 3 sqq.), all the antichristian and Satanic powers will at last 
be concentrated in a single human being. The Middle Ages 
for a period saw antichrist in Mohammed, the Seformation 
era in the Pope, — a view which seems in our times to have 
received special corroboration from the Yaticw Council (July 
18, 1870), when Pius ix. placed himself in the temple of 
God in Christ's stead, and said of his poor^ perishable, human 
words: "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away." At any rate, the Pope as such bears 
within himself great antichristian elements, and certainly 
belongs to Babylon, which in its narrower signification is the 
corrupt Church. According, however, to the features drawn 
in Scripture, antichrist can be only understood as a worldly 
tyrant, a despot, after the pattern of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
ruler who founds a secular kingdom, a universal monarchy. 
He is called the adversary " (viz. of Christ), the man of sin, 
the wicked one (the lawless), because he exalts himself above 
all law, whether human or divine. His appearance is marked 
by Satanic signs and wonders. He denies that Christ is come 
in the flesh (1 John iv. 3), which the Pope does not do, 
exalts himself above all that is called God, or the worship of 
God, and gives out that he is God (2 Thess. iL 4). His ally 
is the false prophet, who is described in the Sevelation 
(xiii 11) as the beast out of the earth (i,e, the ordered, 
cultivated world, in opposition to the beast out of the sea, 

^ Rev. xvii. xyiiL 
Sp. £th. IL Z 
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nations in a state of turbulence). The false prophet, or the 
beast out of the earth, is like a lamb in appearance, but 
speaks like a dragon, speaks poisonous, seductive and deceit- 
ful words, brings forward such proofs against the Christian 
faith, that, if it were possible, the very elect would be deceived, 
and think that Christianity had been but a dream which 
Christendom had dreamt through a series of centuries, but 
from which it had now awakened to be as God.^ 

Then will great tribulations befall believers, since all who 
do not receive the mark (the sign and word) of the beast, 
who will not do homage to the antichristian world-power, 
must suffer martyrdom, while the multitudes live in worldli- 
ness and security. None who have not received the mark of 
the beast may buy or sell (fiev. xiii. 17), i.e. have the rights 
of citizenship ; for such there is no longer room in the world. 
Antichrist founds a new state religion by strong delusions, 
into which the Lord suffers all to fall who have not received 
the truth in the love of it, that they might be saved (2 Thess. 
ii 8), a Csesareopapy of the worst kind, a worid religion, which 
ends in the worship of the image of the beast, of the human 
spirit which has apostatized from God and made itself God. 
It is called a beast because it denies what is truly human, 
and with all its culture and civilisation is more and more 
tending to bestiality, to rude force and carnal lust Antiquity 
furnishes us with foreshadows in Nebuchadnezzar, who set up 
his image for adoration ; in Alexander the Great, who desired 
to be esteemed the son of Zeus ; in the Boman emperors, before 
whose images incense was offered ; and in more modem times 
in Napoleon L, who, though he complained that in these days 
such a thing as passing for a son of Zeus was no longer 
possible, had no hesitation about being called on certain 
occasions " the saviour of the world and of the human race, 
and ordered that expressions of adoration concerning himself 
should be inserted in his cateclusm. Those who think it 
extravagant to suppose that such things, which as yet we 
know of only in the form of prognostications, should ever 
become a well-defined reality, cannot yet have directed their 
attention to the many antichristian elements with which the 
times are big.. All who have any degree of skill in placing 
1 Comp. Anberlen, Der Propkd Darnel, Baael 18M. 
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the signs of the times in the light of God's word, will not 
mistake the fact that those elements are more and more 
showing themselves from which the false prophet is to be 
developed : atheistic, materialistic systems, denying Grod and 
the existence of spirit, and based upon a purely physical view 
of existence; an sesthetic literature, which by its poetry, 
fictions and romances diffuses the gospel of the flesh among 
the masses, and upsets aU moral notions ; a daily press and 
journalism, which often proves a prelude to what is predicted 
in the prophetic word (Bev. xvi 13), viz. that out of the 
mouth of the dragon and out of the false prophet shall proceed 
three urudean spirits like frogs, those creatures of the swamp, 
the moiass and the mire, whose croaking, powerless as it is 
in itself, nevertheless produces a sound which penetrates to a 
distance and is heard aU around, repeating the same thing 
day after day, and who are therefore well adapted, by their 
eloquence, to delude men, such as they now are, and to bring 
them into the right disposition, the right state ol mind for the 
service of antichrist. Nor can the political state of the times 
be misunderstood^ especially the prevailing tendency to banish 
Christiamty from public life, to undermine all auUiority, and 
to break with aU historical tradition, as furnishing many 
elements from which antichrist may one day emerge. 

Not false democracy, then, will be the last of the historical 
events which is to precede the coming of the Lord, though 
many are of opinion that the Sed republic will be so, because 
the beast is described as $carld (Bev. xviL 3). The last 
development will be Cassarism, an absolute despotism. We 
may, however, well say that both are but different appearances 
of the same potency. The Gsesarism of the last days will 
certainly be scarlet, and revolution is the inevitably necessary 
presupposition of antichrist. The Apostle Paul has told us 
(2 Thess. ii 6) that antichrist cannot come till a power, not 
further defined by the apostle, but a hindering power, well 
known to his readers of those days (to rar^oy, o iear^^y), 
one which " withholdeth,^ and which he looks upon as bene- 
ficent, conservative and preserving, is taken away. By this 
withholding power we understand the good spirit still active 
in heathenism, the moral powers of life, and, above all, the 
moral legal institutions, which even in the heathen world are 
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an object of reverence to men, lawful authorities, historical 
institutions, and good traditions among the nations, the only 
things which contain in them a power of resistance to a state 
of lawlessness. Not till all this, which also has its personal 
depositaries and representatives, is taken out of the way by 
wax and revolution, and a state of things in which there is 
absolutely no authority comes to pass, can the beast, accord- 
ing to the full sense of prophecy, rise up out of the sea» seize 
the sceptre, and appear as the all-ruling power. 

The believing Church is directed, during this whole period 
of tribulation and continuance of the antichristian govern- 
ment, to the words : " Here is the patience and faith of the 
saints" (Eev. xiii 10), The parable of "the wise and foolish 
virgins" (Matt xxv. 1-13) will then be fulfilled in the widest 
sense. While the Lord delays His coming, while believers 
are surrounded by the material powers of persecution and the 
spiritual delusions of the false prophet, they are tempted to 
become spiritu^y faint and wearied, and to slumber and 
sleep, with lamps burnt down and going out. The question 
therefore is, when at midnight the cry is made : " Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet him," to have oil for 
their lamps, that they may not be shut out as unfit to meet 
the Lord, because they have suffered both the Spirit and His 
light to be extinguished. The question is to adhere to the 
prophetic word, and to take heed thereto, as to a light shining 
in a dark place (2 Pet i 19), which has faithfully told us of 
all before, that none of these things may, when it happens, 
come upon us unawares. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. ^THE CONSUMMATION. 

§ 159. 

If what has just been alluded to — an evening red with 
blood — ^were to be the final close of human history, the pessi- 
mist view of the world would come off victorious. But there 
is a day to follow for mankind, not only the great day of 
eternity, but a day of bright prospects on earth. The pro- 
phetic word tells us that the time of antichrist is to be 
suddenly interrupted and put an end to, by the coming of the 
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Lord, by His manifestation in a visible and extraordinary 
manner, to found, by a fresh exercise of His power, a new 
era. He will consume antichrist vnih the spirit of His 
mouth, and destroy him with the brightness of His coming " 
(2 Thess. ii. 8), " and establish the millennial kingdom " (Eev. 
XX. 4). We must, however, remark that the definition of 
time has here also only a symbolical meaning (a thousand 
years are with the Lord as one day, and one day as a 
thousand years). Many fantastic notions have indeed been 
combined with this prophecy, and the mode its fulfilment 
must for the most part remain in very undefined outline ; but 
the substance of the expectation here held out is, and will be, 
the universal supremacy of Christianity upon earth. Even 
before the final consummation in the kingdom of glory, the 
Church is to experience an earthly consummation, a sabbatic 
period, which, as a time of rest, looks back to the conflicts 
and tribulations of past times, and at the same time as a 
preparation for the sabbath to the future glory. This period 
will exhibit the results, the ripened fruit of all past labour for 
the kingdom of Gk>d, and will at the same time serve as a 
pledge and prelude of the heavenly kingdom ; for the powers 
of the heavenly world will then be beheld and tasted as they 
have never before been in this world. Satan will be bound " 
(Rev. XX. 2 sq.), ie. antichristian principles will be banished 
from public life and kept in their impotence, and Christianity 
alone will rule in public life and its institutions. The king- 
dom and lordship of the world have now become God's, belong 
to Him and to Christ (£ev. xi 15). Now will be found in a 
true and full sense an alliance of nations, and, according to 
hints given us in Scripture, the converted nation of Israel 
will be at its head, Christendom wiU be one flock under one 
Shepherd (Christ), and the ideals of humanity, a Christian 
family and a Christian State, Christian art and Christian 
science, will be fiilly realized. This golden age will be a 
period of earthly consummation, but at the same time a period 
of restoration and revival. Justice will then be done to 
truths long laid aside and suppressed, to efforts which were 
checked and forgotten, and what was lost through negligence 
in the preceding development will now be recovered. Labour 
upon earth will then find its conclusion in its oneness with 
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peace upon earth. That prophetic word, " on earth peace," in 
the praises of the heavenly hosts at Bethlehem, will then 
find its perfect fulfilment. 

It is only when we look forward to such a time that we 
can say, that this earthly life will one day attain its relative 
independence and importance. This earthly life is not always 
to continue a life under crosses and trials, in a vale of sorrow ; 
but, like life in each of God's worlds, to develope a special 
excellence by means of the gifts of nature as well as those of 
grace. This special beauty and excellence of earthly life will 
reach its most perfect manifestation in the golden age, which 
will be truly a time of refreshing (Acts iii. 20). The men to 
whom it will be granted to dwell on the earth in those days 
will live a life in the fulness of both nature and grace, as far 
as such a life is possible under earthly conditions. ^* A lover 
of earth," — a poetic expression, applicable not only in a bad, 
but also in a good sense, — one who delights to behold the 
glory of God in these earthly forms and fashions, and to see 
it as comprised within the limits here prescribed, and bringing 
forth by their means just this wondrously copious play of 
colour ; one who rejoices to live in this human community, in 
these dwellings and tents, temporary as they are, — such an one 
must long and yearn after a time like that described, because 
without it human nature could never fully and thoroughly 
live out its life on earth, could not experience, beside its 
fulness of sorrows, that fulness of joy and happiness of which 
it is capable. In this golden age the most perfect delight in 
the present life will be united with a waiting and longing for 
the life to come, the powers of which are already so vividly 
felt. 

This kingdom, however, is only one of earthly happiness in 
a Christian sense, and nothing more. Its limitation is that 
it does not remain, that it is not a kingdom which cannot 
be moved." Sin still exists, though its power is nonsuited, 
restricted and repressed. Death, too, is there, and with 
it also the transitonness and vanity to which the creature is 
subject (Rom. viii 20). They, however, are not without 
some support in Scripture who think that the power of death 
wiU be also restrained and repressed, that diseases will be far 
fewer, and of a milder character, that men will live far 
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longer than now, as they did in the times of the patriarchs, 
that the inhabitants of the earth will then breathe a purer 
atmosphere, that even in the animal and vegetable worlds the 
noxioos and destructive powers will be kept in check, and 
that all nature, becoming more receptive of the invisible 
influence of celestial and beneficent powers, will present to 
view rather a state of peace than one of destructive conflict 
(Isa. xi. 6 sqq., Ixv. 20 sqq.). In this great period of transi- 
tion, communications between heaven and earth are also 
conceivable, appearances from the other world, visible mani- 
festations of Christ to believers, as in the forty days following 
His resurrection (comp. the author's Dogmatics, p. 452, Clark's 
translation). We cannot, however, in the present connection 
enter farther into these transcendental conditions, but must 
rather turn our attention to the moral world and life. We 
only add, that Satan is bound not by any human power, not 
by culture and civilisation. — an expectation which denotes the 
worst kind of Chiliasm, — but by an approach, a coming of the 
Lord to effect by miraculous agency, not only in the realm 
of nature, but in actual human life, a purification of the 
social atmosphere, by means of which aU the good which was 
restrained under antichrist is set free to develope itself. But 
just because the devil is only bound, there is but a relative 
and not an absolute difference between this state of things 
and the present. Scripture tells us, and the transitory nature 
of happiness involves it, that there is an evening to this 
earthly kingdom, that Satan is again loosed (Bev. xx. 7), and 
that a great apostasy again takes placa 

Not till then does the last, visible coming (the glorious 
return) of the Lord ensue, and with it the last judgment, the 
new heavens and the new earth, the eternal kingdom of 
blessedness and glory. This kingdom remains in the power of 
an endless life (Heb. viL 16), while life during the millennial 
kingdom is terminabl& Not till then will the day which has 
no evening dawn. It belongs not to ethics but to dogmatics 
to treat more particularly of the general resurrection to take 
place at Christ's last coming, of the first resurrection connected 
with the millennial kingdom, and of the state of souls in the 
realm of the dead. 
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WAITING FOB THE DAY OF THE LORD. 

§ 160. 

To vxiit for the day of the Lord means to expect the last 
advent or appearing of Christ for the consummation of the 
kingdom of 6od^ and includes the expectation of those 
catastrophes, events and periods by means of which He will 
at His own time introduce that consummation. The Church 
has from the beginning been directed to keep this object in 
view, and to watch as those who wait by night for their 
Lord's return. The night during which the Church is to watch 
is this whole era. The return of the Lord, together with the 
judgment and full redemption, is to be present to the mind 
as a thing imminent, but accompanied by the consciousness 
that the crisis may possibly be still remote, whether because 
of certain works of the Lord, which He will perform during 
the present era, or because He will stiU exercise long-suffering 
towards the world, and so grant it a longer respite or space 
for repentance (2 Pet. iii. 9). These two aspects of waiting 
for the day of the Lord are brought to view with typical 
significance in the apostolic Church. It has often been said, 
that the apostles were in error in expecting the coming of 
the Lord during their own lifetime. Such an assertion 
arises from a misconception of the prophetic mode of view 
and the prophetic manner of expression, according to which 
the remote draws near and appears as present, and from a 
one-sided apprehension of single passages, wrested from their 
connection with the whole. The apostles indeed say expressly 
that much must happen before the Lord appears for the final 
consummation of all things, that antichrist must first come, 
also that the preaching of the gospel in the whole world and 
the conversion of Israel must first take placa Besides, we 
cannot suppose that they entirely forget their Lord's parable 
of the kingdom of heaven being like leaven, which is to 
penetrate the whole mass. Undoubtedly they imagined that 
all this would happen in a far shorter time than was really 
necessary. But this limitation of their historical and tem- 
poral circle of vision is in perfect harmony with the Lord's 
saying (Matt xxiv. 36), according to which that day and 
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hour is known only to the Father in heavea It is, more- 
over, quite unessential to their religious view of the world, 
which combines the two moments here necessary, and which 
are to accompany the Church throughout this whole era. 

There are then two extremes which must always be opposed 
in waiting for the day of the Lord. The one is to conceive 
of this day as removed to a distance enveloped in impene- 
trable obscurity. The transition from such a conception to 
unbelief is easy, and one which appeared even in the days of 
the apostles, when scoffers said : " Where is the promise of 
His coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the foundation of the world" 
(2 Pet iii 4). And even if the promise is embraced as an 
article of faith, but not regarded as casting light on or having 
reference to the present, the result will be a worldly security, 
a false peace, contented with this world and its ever reiterated 
course. This false security appears not alone in the merely 
worldly-minded, who, as in the days of Noah and Lot, only 
build and plant, and are engrossed in earthly concerns ; it is 
found not alone in those who have neither eyes nor hearts for 
the signs of the times and the perils of the Church, and many 
of whom will, in the times of antichrist, receive the mark of 
the beast, be full of enthusiasm for the progress of civilisation, 
and raise it to the very heavens. This false security will 
also be found in the " slumbering virgins," who are at . all 
times numerous, viz. believers, who, although they began their 
course with lamps brightly burning, have in a spiritual sense 
fallen asleep. To aU these will the day of the Lord come 
like a thief in the night, and they will be as much terrified 
as surprised when at midnight the cry is made, when those 
great revolutions occur, in the presence of which they will 
feel that they have suddenly lost their bearings, and are 
utterly helpless before those things which are coming upon 
the wodi. It may here be not out of place to remember, 
that in a purely persofial respect there is something which 
might no less destroy this false security than the thought of 
the last judgment, viz. the thought of death, which must 
throughout his whole lifetime be hovering before every man, 
as near and inevitable, though its appointed day and hour are 
always uncertain even in old age. But in the expectation of 
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the last day, the question is not so much the relation in 
which the individual stands, as that in which the world and 
the Church stand to the Lord. And in this respect the 
Christian view of the world will become faded and ineffective, 
if the day of the Lord is removed to a dim and remote 
distance. It will then be ^more and more forgotten, that the 
object set not only before individuals, but before the Church, 
Gtod's kingdom on earth, is not a mundane, but a super-mun- 
dane one, viz. the kingdom of heavenly glory, that even the 
future golden age upon earth will be but transitory, and also 
that the way which leads to this period of earthly happiness 
is through crosses and tribulations. Through such n^ligence 
concerning her future, the Church will be brought to a one- 
sided optimistic view of secular affairs, will herself fall into 
worldly conformity and repose. That holy desire which finds 
its expression in the sigh : " Come, Lord Jesus " (Rev. xxii 20), 
will be more and more stifled, and that frame of mind 
developed in which the unfaithful servant says : My Lord 
delayeth His coming," and proceeds to act accordingly by 
beating his fellow-servants, and eating and drinking with the 
drunken (Matt. xxiv. 48 sq.), a state of things reminding us 
- of so many occurrences not only in the Papacy, but also in 
false state-churchmanship. 

It is the other extreme when men imagine the day of 
the . Lord so near, as even to think they can calculate the 
day and hour, in opposition to the express declaration of 
Christ Himself, that " of that day and hour knoweth no man " 
(Matt XXV. 13 ; Acts i 7) ; and when in their thoughtlessness 
they pass over middle terms, events of which Scripture says 
decidedly that they must occur before the Lord comes. As 
the opposite to the above-named worldly security, and easy 
contentment with this world, there is in their case a morbid 
desire for and grasping at anything new, while here too false 
security sets in, though from an opposite quarter, viz. &om a 
false confidence in an imagined knowledge, a supposed infallible 
perception of the signs of the times. A false pessimist view 
of the condition of the world is formed, which is regarded as 
so radically corrupt that the Lord must of necessity descend, 
rain down fire from heaven, and put an end to the whole. 
With this pessimism is combined, as a rule, a false optimism. 
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the gaze of hope being not so much directed to the eternal 
kingdom of glory, as the heart, mind and aspirations set upon 
the millennial Idngdom, and surrendered to imaginations, more 
or less carnal, of a state of earthly enjoyment, in which 
the saints are to rule over and exercise vengeance upon the 
ungodly. This is the ChUiasm which is rejected in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg (Art 1 7). With these impatient and really 
worldly aspirations, the fact is overlooked that the Lord is 
long-suffering (2 Pet iii 9), and that those, too, who entertain 
them stand in need of His patience and forbearance for their 
own purification. Duties are also neglected, because interest 
is withdrawn from the affairs of the world around, and all 
co-operation in the tasks of a community, regarded as doomed 
to destruction, refused, as so much labour lost The conse- 
quence of such a view is an idle expecting and waiting, 
without any energetic exertion. Its adherents are like a man 
who, without any certain and urgent reasons, expects every 
day to die next morning, and therefore enters into no more 
worldly enterprises, lets all his uncompleted work alone, because 
it is no longer of any use to try and finish it, and confines 
himself entirely to what concerns his final preparation ; while 
all his calculations may be overthrown by the fact that the 
Lord may have decided concerning him, that he shall live 
some years longer, shall be responsible for the use he makes 
of this present year, and shall one day give an account of it 

To Irvingism we are indisputably indebted for having 
contributed to the revival ol eschatological notions, and of 
the great hope of the Church in our times. But it cannot 
be absolved from the reproach of having a too pessimist 
view of the state of the world, and regarding a priori the 
Lord's advent as too imminent And whm it teaches that the 
*' rapture of the saints," of true believers, ie. of iis adherents, 
their disappearance from the stage of this world without death 
intervening, will take place before the appearance of antichrist, 
and that only weak and imperfect Christians will have to go 
through the times of antichrist, and that for punishment as 
well as for purification, we are constrained to ask whether 
this desire to be received up into glory, without needing fiist 
to tread the way of the cross and of the last tribulation, may 
not be an erroneous anticipation, whether this is not to regard 
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from a too optimist view-point the preparedness and ripeness 
of the saints " for this snpematoral departura A being caught 
up to meet the Lord is indeed, according to 2 Thess. iv. 17, 
to take place ; but in whatever period we place it, we cannot, 
at all events consistently with the law universaUy established 
in the development of the kingdom of God, help accepting it 
as a fact, that such glory cannot appear till after a time of 
tribulation. ''We must through much tribulation enter the 
kingdom of God " (Acts xix. 22). " If we suflfer with Him, we 
shall also reign with Him" (2 Tim. ii. 12).^ 

§ 161. 

The ethic view-point to be at all times and under all 
circumstances adhered to, in waiting for the last day, is, to 
wait for the Lord in the belief that He will come quickly, 
but not to think that this *' quickly " can be measured by our 
clocks ; never to suffer the holy longing for the redemption of 
the Church, its freedom from the bondage of corruption, to be 
extinguished in our hearts, to watch and pray against the 
great temptations which have come or are yet to come upon 
us, but so to wait for the Lord that when He comes He may 
find us working in the duties of our calling, in just the tasks 
of the present moment. The chief concern of our times is to 
expect that coming of antichrist^ which so many signs already 
announce, and which will be inseparable from a closer union 
of Christians with each other, a more intensive gathering to 
secret communion with the Lord in the hour of darkness. 
We must, however, by no means so wait for antichrist as 
ourselves to hasten his coming, by withdrawing from the 
duties of Christian association; but must, on the contrary, 
devote all our energies to the strengthening of thase conseiv 
vative upholding and withholding forces of the age, which 
serve to delay his coming. And at all times we should lay 
to heart those words of Christ, the meaning of which extends 
not to teachers only, but to Christians in general, to each in 
that state of life to which he has been called : " Let your loins 
be girded," hold yourselves in readiness to start on a journey, 

^ Lathardt, Die Lehre von den letzten Dmgen^ p. 54. L. Gade, Die Btdeulung 
dei IrvingtanimnuB in tin$erer Zdt (Danish). 
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" and your lights burning " (Luke xiL 35) ; and : " Who then is 
a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath made ruler 
over His household, to give them meat in due season? 
Blessed is that servant^ whom his Lord when He cometh shall 
find so doing** 
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liberty, iL 845. 
Awakening, L 281, 289 ; to the know- 
ledge of die law, ii. 189. 

Balance af power, the, iiL 241. 
Baptism as the basis of regeneration, 

u. 178. 
Beautiful^ the, ii. 45. 
Befitting, the, L 417. 
Bible. Btit Scripture. 
Bible Societies, lii. 888. 
Biographies as confessions^ L 291. 
Blessedness, i. 97, 821. 
Blessing, iL 248. 

Brotheny love. Christian, ii. 208. 

CjnABisic, a possible future, iiL 205 ; 
the last historic development, iiL 
855. 

Calling,, the heavenly and the earthly, 
iL 295 ; duties of, particularistic 
devotion to, iL 24. 

Capital,, in the possession of the Jew^ 
liL 107 ; monopoly of, iiL 189. 

Capital pumshment, iiL 178. 

Cudinal virtues, the four pagan, L 816. 

Caricature, notion of, ii. 68. 

Casuistry, L 482. 

Gathelicism, its morality, L 27 ; its 
socialism, L 204 ; its nomism, L 888 ; 
restored in France after the Revolu- 
tion, L 461 ; its doctrine of divorce, 
iii. 41 ; its false optimism, iii. 811 ; 
its relation to humanity, iiL 818. 

CelibacT, iiL 10, 816. 

Censorship of the press, iiL 218. 

Census, the, a condition of the right of 
suffirage, iii. 199. 

Character, in the drama, L 122 ; one- 
sided and harmonious, L 252; the 
Christian, L 889; and disposition, 
ii. 6 ; its development by asceticism, 
iL 404; the imblio, uL 209; of 
Jesus, modem pictures of, L 24SL 

Cheiromancy, L 80. 
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Childhood, a life without law, il. 4. 

Chiliasm, i. 156, iii. 868. 

Chorus of the Greek tragedians, ii 185. 

Christ, hatred o^ ii 120. 

Christianity, its view of the material 
world, i. 69 ; its worldly dominion, 
i. 157 ; its position towards the 
emancipation of mankind, i. 194 
sqq. ; exoteric and esoteric, L 288 > 
the educator of the nations, i. 448 ; 
how it releases from slavery, iii. 182 ; 
in the national school, iii 286 ; the 
great apostasy from, iiL 852. 

Church (bemeinde), the, as a relicious- 
ethical subject, L 218 ; and the 
different gifts of grace, ii 206 ; and 
the ministerial office, iii. 814. 

Church, the (KircJie), and State, L 82 ; 
and individuality, L 211 ; as an edu- 
cative institution for the nations, i. 

445 ; their relative independence, L 

446 ; and the familj, iiL 5 ; and the 
kingdom of God ( visi bleandinvisible), 
iii. 806 ; its historical development, 
iiL 811 ; and humanity, iiL 818. 

Church discipline, iiL 829. 

Churchpolilr, distinction between, and 
the Cnurch, iii. 810. 

Circumspection of Christ, L 270. 

Circumstances, men of (selon les cir- 
eonntanees), iiL 210. 

Citizenship, iiL 196. 

Civil marriage. See Marriage. 

Civil virtue, iii. 205. 

Classes, iiL 118 ; in popular represen- 
tation, iiL 194. 

Clergyman, the evangelical, iiL 814 ; 
as inspector of the national school, 
iiL 290. 

Clerical office, the, and the congrega- 
tion, iiL 814. 

Comfort for sufferers, iL 252. 

Comic, the, a fundamental feature in 
the system of the world* L 184. 

Commercial class, the, iiL 121. 

Commonplace morality and genius, 
L 887. 

Communism, L 204, iiL 154. 

Community, the, and the individual, 
L 218 ; founding a mark of great 
men, L 244 ; authority and freedom 
in, i. 449 ; the civil, iii. 118. 

Compassion, self, iL 284. 

Competition, free, iiL 121, 188. 

Compromises, moral of Christian, ii. 
105. 

Condemnation, eternal, i. 162. 
Confessionalism, iiL 840. 
Confessional state, the socialistic, i. 
204. 

Confessions, relation to other, iii. 889 ; 
ethic distinctions, L 40. 



Confirmation, instruction for, iiL 829. 

Conscience, L 856-868; an evil, iL 187. 

Conservatism, L 458 sqq. ; of -Uie agri- 
cultural class, iiL 117; of civil 
virtue, iiL 208. 

Constitution, parliamentary, iiL 185. 

Contemplation of the mystics, L 800 ; 
pious meditation, iL 161 ; contem- 
plation and practice, iL 807. 

Contentment, li. 884. 

Contentment with tbe grace of €rod, 
L 824. 

Conversation, social, iii. 80. 
Conversion, apparent, ii. 188. 
Conviction and love of truth, iL 218. 
Corporations, their representation, iii. 
194. 

Corporeity of God, L 60 ; of man, L 79 ; 

care for children's, iiL 64. 
Coups d*^tat, iiL 220. 
Courage a political virtue, iiL 208, 

eomp. L 411, iiL 209. 
Covetousness, L 105. 
Creatianism, L 81. 
Credit, iiL 121. 

Culture, an ideal of life, L 171 ; its 
chief blossoms, iiL 242 ; in its rela- 
tion to morality, uL 248 ; the present 
battle of (CuUwrhamif), iiL 814. 

Cupidity, ii. 89. 

Custom to sin, iL 41 ; to the normal, 
iL 418. 

Danoino, its esthetic and ethic value, 
iiL 78. 

Danish Church, its abundance of good 

hymns, iiL 825. 
Dead, the, love for, iL 268. 
Death, iL 870 ; death-like state during 

sanctification, iL 895 ; thoughts of, 

a chief ascetic means, ii. 416. 
Decalogue, L 879. 
Defence, general duty of^ iiL 236. 
Deism, the god of, L 18 ; the ethics of, 

L 874. 

Dejection, the companion of sin, iL 108. 

DeUcUUio moroso, iL 87. 

Denial of the moral order of the world, 

ii. 109. 

Desire, quietistic, L 827 ; the mother 
of sin, iL 86 ; of the heart for God, 
L 864 ; to rule, iL 90. 

Determinism, religious, L 118 ; psycho- 
logic, L 116. 

Diaconate, the, of the inner mission, 

iii. 887. 

Dietetic, mental, L 91 ; ascetic, iL 414. 
Diets, participation of Jews in, iii. 106. 
Disharmony in Christian life, iL 898. 
Dishonour, ii. 857. 
Dissection of dead bodies, ii. 278. 
I Distrust, ii. 108. 
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Dogmatios, relation of, to ethics, i. 86 ; 

beffinnlDg and ending of, i. 148. 
DnelQng, ii. 855. 
Dnty and law, i. 844. 
Dyotheletic will in Christ, i. 260. 

Earthly life, its consummation, 
iii. 853. 

Earthly sovereignty of Christ, i. 156. 
Easter, festival of, L 148. 
Ecce homo, L 259. 

Ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Middle 

Affes, L 445. 
Edification, i. 229 ; as a work of the 

Church, iii. 807 ; in public worship, 

iii 816. 

Education, as the aim of life, i. 184 ; 
human, iii 242 ; by art, iii 243 ; 
by means of the grace of God in 
Christ, i 448 ; aesthetic, ii 45 ; 
Christian, iii 61. 

Egoism, its main tendencies, i 101 ; 
Satanic, ii. 118. 

Elective monarchy, iii 184, 186. 

Emancipation, in relation to redemp- 
tion, 196 sqq. ; in itself, without the 
ideal of personality, i 246 ; and law, 

i 882 ; of the flesh, the new gospel, 

ii 110 ; of woman, iii 46 ; of serfs, 
iii. 118. 

Empiridam of nominalism in the 
Middle Ages, i 211. 

Enemies, love of, ii 262. 

Eiyo^ent of the Christian, ii 810. 

Enmity. See Hatred. 

Enthusiasm, nothing great effected 
without, i 254. 

Episcopate, the supreme, iii. 842. 

Equality, antinomian, i 895 ; socialis- 
tic, iii 149. 

Eschatdogy, i 89, 140. 

Ethics, hiatory of, i 6 ; autonomic and 
theonomic, i 8 ; division of, i 52 ; 
eschatological ^int of departure of, 
i 55 ; pagan, i 142 ; fundamental 
idea of pagan ethics and metaphysics, 

i 221 ; deistic, i 874. 
Eudaimoniam, i 151. 

Evil, the highest, i 160 ; the radical, 

ii 119, 87. 
Example, edifyinff, ii 268. 
Excretion, mental, i 91, 818. 
Exercise of the will, ii 41. 
Existence and idealism, i 201. 
Eye, the evil, ii 245. 

Fablb does not depict character, ii 5. 

Factory life, iii. 143. 

Faith, nature of, i. 81 ; relation of, to 
morality, i 14 ; to evangelical know- 
ledge, i 287 ; the mother of virtues, 
i 808 ; duty of, i 442 ; one of the 

Sp. Eth. ii. 



weightier matters of the law, ii 79 ; 
and knowledge, iii 274. 

Fall, the, ii. 86. 

Fallen, the, ii 402, iii 881. 

Family, the, the nnif^ong bond within 
the human world, iii. 2 ; the origin 
of the State, iii. 82. 

Family affection in the ancient world, 
ii 26 ; distinct from family selfish- 
neai, iii 59. 

Family life, iii. 57 ; in the socialistic 
state, iii. 158. 

Fancy and desire, ii. 86 ; and self- 
control, ii 412. 

Faating, i 814, ii 414. 

Fatalistic politicians, i 401. 

Faults, natural, ii 7. 

Fidelity, i 815 ; to one's calling, ii. 
801 ; connubial, iii 88 ; in friend- 
ship, iii 75. 

Flesh, lust of the, ii 91. 

Forgiveness a Christian duty, ii 259. 

Free churches, iii. 345. 

Freedom of the will, i 109. 

Friendship, the, of the old world, iii 
75 ; as a social relation, iii 72. 

Friendships, female, iii 74. 

Oamblino-houses, iii. 178. 
Genius, the, of every man, i 81. 
Genius and commonplace morality, 
i 387. 

God the alone good, i 61. 

God, ethic conception of, i 62. 

God, kingdom of, in its consummation, 

i 148, iii 850 ; as the highest good, 

i 148. 

Golden age, the, i 156, iii 856. 
Good, the highest, i 149. 
Gospel, the, as the asylum of individu- 
ality, i 240 ; the gracioua offer of, 

i 442 ; knowledge of, and of the 
law, ii. 140. 

Grace, reward of, i 487; state of, 

ii 154. 

Gratitude to God the highest motive, 

i 820 ; contemplative, ii 167 ; 

towards men, ii 247 ; a source of 

joy, ii 885. 
Great men rightly so called, i 244. 
Greetings, ii 248. 
Guilds, medieval, iii. 134. 
Gmlt, accountability for sin, i 109 ; 

and imputation, ii. 180. 

Hand, the human, the implement of 

implements, i 79. 
Handicraft, iii 119 ; ennobled by 

Christianity, iii. 188. 
Hands, the lajring on o( ii 244. 
Happiness, i 160 ; religiously defined, 

i 154. 
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Harmonizing of duties, L 429. 
Hatred of good, iL 119. 
Health, ii. 866. 

Heart and will, i. 79 ; pride and de- 
spondency of, ii. 160 ; sloth o^ ii. 
150 ; insmcerity of, iL 151. 

Heathen, the, virtues of, ii. 2. 

Heathenism, its pessimism, L 168 ; its 
humanity, i. 195 ; its optimistic 
view, iL 2 ; its morality, iL 21 ; its 
lack of care for the ^r, iL 253 ; its 
reaction ajzainst Christianity^, iL 814 ; 
its view of suicide, iL 879 ; its origin, 
iii. 96 ; within the Christian State, 
iii. 102 ; apostasy to, iiL 852. 

Hellenistic theories of life, L 818. 

Heroes of history, the prominent bene- 
factors of the people, L 292 ; en- 
tangled in the world, L 278. 

High-priesthood, the Jewish, i. 878. 

History, its aim, L 185 ; its end, L 
187 ; and individualism, L 182, 214 ; 
its deepest contrasts, L 198, 457 ; a 
preparatory school for the ethic, IL 
48 ; Uie spirit of, a contrast to the 
spirit of the age, ilL 211. 

Holy Ghoet, the sin against the» IL 
128. 

Holy Week, iu. 828. 

Hospitality, iiL 72. 

Houses of ill-fame, iii. 178. 

Humanity, modem, L 46 ; its kingdom, 
L 191 ; as a total organism, L 210 ; 
rationalistic preaching of, L 299 ; in 
mutual intercourse, ii. 289 ; the 
Christian state of, iiL 97; its rela- 
tion to art, iii. 244 ; its mystic 
temple, iii. 808 ; its relation to the 
Chuich, iiL 818. 

Human race, the, education of, i. 185 ; 
and the individual, L 198, 208. 

Humility, L 818. 

Humour, L 187. 

Hunting, ii. 279. 

Hymns, a chief element in public 
worship, iiL 842 ; truly quietive, L 
825, 882. 

Hypocrisy, ii. 114. 

Ideal, the, a model to free-will, L 2. 
Idealinn, philosophical, L 120. 
Immorality and sin, iL 84. 
Impulse, sacred and secular, L 95 ; in 

Christ, L 260. 
Incessant work of Christ, i. 269. 
Inclination, marriage of, iii. 17. 
Indifference, holy, of quietists, L 827. 
Indifferent, things {aalaphora), L 416, 

428. 

Indifferentism, L 115. 
Individual, the, and the community, 
L 186, 202. 



SUBJECTS. 



Individualism, i. 206 ; destroys the 
Christian State, iiL 103 ; politico- 
economic, iii. 135 ; Christian, iii 
the inner mission, iii. 837; of the 
free churches, iii. 844. 

Individuality, human, L 80; in the 
service of emancipation, L 237 ; and 
the law, i. 877 ; and the permissible, 
L 415. 

Industrial class, the, iii. 199. 
Infallibility, dogma of, iii. 814, 840. 
Insolence, L 894, iL 114. 
Institutions, legal, a preserving power, 
iiL 855. 

Intercession, ii. 190, 244 ; for the dead, 

ii. 269. 
Interest, policy of, iiL 242. 
Interment, ii. 272. 

Intemationality, iiL 89 ; in science, 
iiL 282. 

Irony, L 187 ; of indifferentism, iL 118. 

Jesuitism, L 406 ; its false accommoda- 
tion, i. 422 ; its judgment on the 
imputation of unconscious actions, 

ii. 182 ; on frequent confession and 
communion, iL 196. 

Jews, their self-imprecations, iL 232 ; 
their marriages with Christians, iii. 
86 ; modem, in the Christian State, 

iii. 105 ; missions to, iiL 884. 
Journals, as a means of self-knowledire, 

iL 406. 

Jud^ent, the day of, L 201. 

Justice, administration of, iiL 176 ; 
duty of the State as an organ of, 
iiL 86 ; and the State, iiL 88. 

Justification by faith, L 27. 

Kiss, the holy, iL 244. 

Knowledge, its insufficieucy for moral 

victory, iL 89 ; of the law and of 

the gospel, iL 140. 

Labour, as a condition of family life, 
iii. 4 ; female, iiL 58 ; heathen view 
of, iiL 129 ; division of, iii. 136. 

Labour question, the question of the 
day, iiL 148 ; duty of the inner 
mission with respect to, iiL 886. 

Landowners, great, iiL 119. 

Languages, origin of, iii. 95 ; their 
importance to national poeti^, iii. 
246 ; to science, iii. 277 ; pun^ of, 
from foreign words, iii. 280. 

Languor, state of, iL 894. 

Law, its universality and necessity, i. 
845 ; moral and natural, L 847 ; re- 
vealed, i. 876, 882 ; respect for, L 
375 ; position of the regenerate with 
respect to, L 434, 488 ; its threefold 
use, i. 440, ii. 842 ; respect for the, 
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a motive of virtue, ii. 44 ; the 
weightier matters of the, ii. 79 ; 
Christian freedom and the, ii. 890. 
Law, canon, L 445. 

Law, ceremonial, educative importance 

of, L 878. 
Ijecture, the academic, iii. 802. 
Legislation of Christ, i. 881. 
Liberalism (individuaHsm), i. 456 ; 

leads to socialism, but is opposed by 

it, iii 203. 
Life, a temporal possession, ii 370 ; 

weariness of, ii. 877 ; joys of, ii 

385. 

Literature, female, iii. 50; modem 
Jewish, iii 107 ; Greek and Roman, 
iii. 294 ; imf>ortance of ancient, 
in education, iii 297; relation of, 
to the university, iii 801. 

hoftv, the, ii 47. 

Lord's Supper, the» ii 190. 

"Love, firee," iii 17; married, iii 29. 

Love to God, i 811, 820, 869 ; accord- 
ing to the view of probabilism, i 
408. 

Lust, slumbering, ii 86. 
Luxury, ii 864. 

Machinebt. iii. 187. 

Man, himself the ideal, i 8 ; made in 
God's image, i 75 ; the new, i 218 ; 
his destination is above all else recep- 
tivity of God, i. 257. 

Marriage, Church solemnixation of, iii 
22. 

Marriage, immoral though legal mar- 
riages, i 894 ; antinomian view of, 
moncMiamons, iii 8 ; civil, iii 22 ; 
mize(^ iii 86. 

Martyrdom, Christian, as an imitation 
of Christ, i 295; as a service of 
love, ii 209. 

Materialism, differs from genuine 
spiritual realism, i. 71 ; a perverted 
fundamental tendency <» sinful 
human nature, i 812. 

Material world, Christian view of the, 
i 68. 

Maturity, entrance of children upon, 
iii. 65. 

Medium morality (or middle-way mo- 
rality), ii 62 ; in dramatic works, 
iii 251. 

Memento mori^ i 815. 

Mercy, neglected by the Pharisees, ii. 
79 ; the crown of Christian philan- 
thropy, ii. 205. 

Merit and reward, i 486. 

MemUianee, iii 20. 

Messiah, the earthly kingdom of, i 
156. 

Metaphysics of revelation, i. 221. 



Metanolitic, true and false, iii. 100. 
Middle {real) school, the, iii. 292. 
Middle-way politics, iii 210. 
Millennium, the, i 156, iii. 857. 
Mind, of man, i 78 ; mobility of the, 
ite great importance in asceticism, 

ii 420. 

Minnesingers, and the worship of 

woman, iii. 9. 
Missions, an imitation of Christ, i 

295 ; home, i 128, iii 169 ; home 

and foreign, iii 888. 
Moderation, tiie aim of moral dietetics, 

u. 414. 
Modesty, ii 245. 

Moment, the, and duty, i. 481; and 

temptation, ii 87. 
Monarchy, constitutional, iii 185 ; 

absolute, iii 187; democratic, iii. 

190. 

Monastic vows, i 296. 

Money, a representative of earthly en- 
joyments, i 106, ii 90, 862. 

Moral principles, i 868» 

Motive and quietive, i 116 ; the 
Idlest, i 189. 

Music, importance of, as a quietive, 
i 888 ; its educational effect, iii. 
250. 

Mysteries, true and false, i 286. ' 
Mysticism, its views of Ufe, i 272 ; of 

the imitation of Christ, i 300 ; its 

true conception, i 812. 
Mythologies, their origin, iii 95 ; old 

Northern, iii 297. 

Nation, the, as a collective personality, 
i 214. 

National churches, their pedagoffic im- 
portance, i 216; their nSation to 
the State, ui. 841. 

National drama, the, iii. 264. 

Nationality, the natural baas of the 
State, iii 88 ; one-sided policy of, 

iii 92; principle of, in our days, 
iii. 94 ; of art, iii 246 ; of science, 
iii 277. 

National religions, heathen and Chris- 
tian, i 287 ; origin of, iii 95. 

National school, the, iii. 286. 

Nations, the, educated through Christ, 
i 440. 

Naturalism, ethic, i. 846 ; its articles 

of faith, ii. 108, iii 275. 
Natural science, in middle schools, iii. 

292 ; in grammar schools, iii. 296. 
Nature, life according to mere, ii 4 ; 

the male and female, ii. 8. 
Necessary untruths, ii 220. 
Nihilism, ii 118. 
Nobility, the, iii 115. 
Nominalism, individualistic, i 220. 
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Nomism, i. 383 ; a contrast to Chris- 
tian liberty, ii. 341. 

Oath, the, ii. 226 ; the military, iii. 
235. 

Obduracy, state of, ii. 92. 
Opinion, public, i. 367, iii 210. 
Qptimism, naturalistic and Christian, 
i. 166. 

Organisms, ethic, i. 210. 

Organs, importance of, to the good and 

the evil, ii. 88. 
Orthodoxy and humanity, i. iS, 

Pantheism in its application to the 

community, i. 205. 
Pardon, the ruler's right of, iii. 181. 
Parents and children, iii. 61. 
Passion, Christ's, history of, i 261, 

278. 

Passion, and enthusiasm, L 253-4 ; the 
forerunner of sinful action, ii. 86. 

Passion plays, Roman Catholic, iii. 266. 

Patience, i. 815 : with ourselves, ii. 
287 ; as a political yirtue, iii. 208. 

Peace, eternal, i. 201, iii 238 ; of the 
kingdom of Ood, i. 332. 

Peasant class, the, iii 116. 

Pentecost, miracle of, and confdsion 
of tongues, iii. 96. 

Peijury, ii 232. 

Permissible, the, i 415. 

Personality, its conception, i 76 ; its 
ideal, i 236 ; the moving principle 
of history, i 137, 203, 219 ; king- 
dom 0^ i 208. 

Pessimism, fatalistic, i 117; sceptical, 
i. 174 ; naturalistic, i 176 ; men 
and world-deriding, ii 199. 

Pharisaism, nomistic, i 388; ecclesi- 
astical, ii. 81. 

Phenomenalism, ii. 93. 

PhiloBophy and ethics, i 45 ; Protes- 
tant, iii 278. 

Phrase, ii. 115. 

Physicians, iii 51. 

Physiognomy, i. 85. 

Pietism, and worldly humanity, i 48 ; 
one-sidedness of its love to Christ, 
i. 300 ; nomistic, i 380 ; its doctrine 
of intermediate things, i 416 ; and 
Christian life, ii. 296. 

•Piety, training of children to, iii. 62. 

Pleasure, essential, ii 386 ; in art, iii 
248. 

Poetry, pessimism in modem, i 177; 
immature reli^ous, i 239 ; its moral 
importance, iii. 244 ; of life and ex- 
istence in general, iii 249. 

Politeness, ii 242. 

Political economy and Christianity, iii 
135. 



Politics, antinomian and Jesuitical, i 

406 ; fatalistic, i 409. 
Polygamy, iii. 8. 

Poor, care for the, its soul, care for 
souls, ii 253. 

Pope, the. Is he to be regarded as 
antichrist! iii 353. 

Popularity, scientific, iii. 283. 

Possession, earthly, ii. 361. 

Possibility, ethic, i 181. 

Poverty, li 361, iii 127. 

Prayer, answers to', ii. 182 ; Christ's life 
of, i 268 ; continual, i. 311 ; and con- 
templation, ii 169 ; for union with 
God, ii. 171 ; as an ascetic means, 
ii. 414. 

Preaching, the, of Gk>d's word, iii 816. 

Press, the, in the hands of tiie Jews, 
iii 107 ; a main organ of public 
opinion, iii 213; an ti - Christian 
elements of the, iii. 355 ; freedom of 
the, iii 216. 

Principles, their development, ii 398. 

Printing, art of, its relation to the 
university, iii 301. 

Prison system, iii. 178. 

Probabiusm of the Jesuits, i 407 ; a 
necessary resort in collisions, i 433. 

Productivity, mental, i 93. 

Pro&nity and sanctification, i. 816. 

Progress, historic, i. 200 ; as the ideal 
of personality, i 246 ; and con- 
servatism, i 450; in sanctification, 

ii. 388 ; aimed at by civil virtue, 

iii. 308. 

Proletariate, iii. 128 ; literary, the, 
iii 213. 

Projperty dependent on family life, 
ill. 4 ; its just distribution, iii. 127 ; 
abolition of private, iii. 154. 

Proselytism, iii. 341. 

Prostitution, iii 174. 

Protestantism, ethic principles of, i 29. 

Providences, a means of awakening, 
ii 802. 

Prudence, Christian, doctrine of, i. 414. 

Publicity of the Christian religion, i287. 

Punishment the necessary consequence 
of sin, ii. 180 ; the reaction of in- 
fringed law, iii 176. 

Parity a requirement of art, iii 258. 

Quietism, i 326. 

Quietive and motive, i. 112; the 
deepest, i. 324 ; earthly, i 387 ; under 
sufi^rings, ii 332. 

Radioalism, i 455. 

Rationalism and the Christian idea of 
morality, i 43 ; its position (as 
false humanism) to the imitation of 
Christ, i. 298. 
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Keaction, antinomian, L 384. 

Reading, the choice of, i. 91, ii. 416. 

Kealimn, of Holy Scriptui^B, L 71 ; 
nnivemliBtic, i 212. 

Reason, marriages of, iii. 20. 

Redemption, its economy, i. 888 ; and 
emancipation, i. 196, 462 ; and the 
law, i. 873. 

Repentance, ii. 142. 

Repose, the holy, of the qoietists, 
L 827 ; and labour, ii. 811. 

Revolution, is it ever justifiable? i 
408 ; as an attempt to introduce a 
new era, L 429 ; ka self-preservation 
on the part of the people, iii 222. 

Riches, social importance of, iii. 127. 

Righteousness, the requirement of the 
law, i. 870 ; pursuit of, il 19 ; civil, 
ii 21 ; philosophic, ii. 28, 298 ; 
Pharisaic, ii 77 ; God's retributive, 
ii 183 ; of faith, ii 142 ; and power, 
i 851 ; relation of, to the law, i. 870 ; 
and justice, ii. 288. 

Romance, social, the, of our own days, 
i 239. 

Romancists, their position with respect 
to classical education, iii. 297. 

SAORAicxim, the, iii. 816. 

Sanctification different from justifica- 
tion, i 80; the development and 
growth of virtue, i 816 ; and the 
Christian virtues, ii 156; degrees 
of, ii. 888 ; different states of, ii 891. 

Scepticism a result of pessimism, i. 
177 ; the beginning to the morality 
of sin, ii. 107. 

School, the, iii 286 ; the grammar, 
iii. 298. See Middle class and 
National schools. 

Scripture, holy, read with an ethic 
eye, i 88; reading of, for true 
edification, ii 162. 

Security of the sinner, ii. 105. 

Self-consciousness, i 75. 

Self-control, ii. 411. 

Self-deception of sin, i 102. 

Self-denial, ii 411. 

Self-exaltation, i 105. 

Self-forgetfulness, ii. 422. 

Self-covemment, ii. 411. 

Self-knowledge, ii 81 ; an ascetic 
means, ii 406. 

Self-love, Christian, ii 282, 879. 

Self-righteousness of the Pharisees, 
ii. 77, 80. 

Sensualism, its view of conscience, 

i 867. 
Seriousness of life, ii. 19. 
Sermon on the Mount, Christ's, i 878. 
Service, readiness for, ii 242. 
Sexual differences, nature of, ii. 11. 



Sickness, its moral importance, ii. 868. 

Sin, i 99, 149, ii 84. 

Slavery, iii 129. 

Sleep, ii 811. 

Social happiness, ii 859. 

Social intercourse, iii 77. 

Social life, ii 804. 

Socialism, i. 202 ; Utopian and revolu- 
tionarv, iii 149 ; ethic, iii 160 ; 
attitude of opposition to liberalism, 
iu. 201. 

Society, i 206 ; secret and lodges, i 
288 ; the conscience of, i 866. 

Solidarity, law of, i 215. 

Soul, plastic agency of the, i 82 ; of man, 
i 79 ; relation of, to its organism, 
i 80 ; and body, connection of, in 
man, i 77. 

Souls, care of, special, iii. 829. 

Sovereignty of the people, iii 188. 

Speculation and existence, i. 223. 

Speech and silence, ii. 807. 

Speech, human, i. 79. 

Spiritualism, i 71, 812. 

Sprightliness, i 186. 

State and Church, iii 341. 

State Church, the Protestant, i 446, 
iii. 842. 

Statistics, deterministic, i. 127. 

Stoicism, its morality destitute of 
religion, i 69 ; its doctrine of happi- 
ness, i. 151 ; its philosophic righteous- 
ness, ii 28 ; denies all differences in 
sin, ii. 96 ; its relation to Christian 
liberty, ii 850 ; its opinion of suicide, 
ii. 880. 

Students, female, iii. 51. 

Students, their academic freedom, iii. 
808. 

Study, academic, iii. 299. 
Subordination, relation of, in Christ, 

i. 260 ; a chief virtue in the military 

class, iii. 234. 
Suffering for truth's sake, ii 209, 228 ; 

of the Christian, ii 824. 
Suffrage, universal, iii. 194. 
Suicide, ii 879. 
Suicides, burial of, iii. 182. 
Sunday institutions, iii 829. 
Sunday, its social Importance, iii 162 ; 

holy day and day of rest, iii. 326. 
Supematnralism and the idea of 

Christian morality, i 48. 
Synods, evangelical, iii 848. 

Teaching, academic liberty of, iii. 808. 

Tears, the gift of (donum lachryma^ 
rum), according to the notion of the 
mystics, i 800 ; their source, ii. 
288. 

Tedium or ennui, i 162. 
Temperaments, the, ii. 8. 
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Temptation, ii. 85 ; and assault of the 
regenerate, ii. 312 ; Satanic, iL 821. 

Ten commandments, the, i 216. 

Theatre, the, a moral institution, iL 60 ; 
its moral worth, iii. 254. 

Theology and the humanists, iii. 274. 

Theophany, I 306. 

Time, its moral employment, i. 426 ; 

its management, ii. 418. 
Toleration, Christian, iL 208; the 

gosi>el of modem Jews, ilL 108. 
Tradition aud individualism, L 216. 
Tragic, the, L 182. 

Trinity, the, doctrine of, its ethic 

importance, L 73. 
Trivialities of life, their ascetic and 

pedagogic importance, L 819. 
Turning-point, the, of life, iL 898. 

riNCONBOious sin, ii. 182. 

Union between different churches, 

iiL 840. 
Uiiiversalism, L 217. 
Universe, law of the, L 131. 
University, the, iii. 299. 
Usurpation, as the commencement of 

the State, iii. 84. 
Utopias, socialistic, iiL 150. 

Veil, the, an attribute of the female 

sez, iii. 49. 
Vexations and quietives, i. 335 sq. 
Vivisection, iL 280. 



SUBJECTS. 



Vows, ascetic, ii. 419. 

Voyage of life, the twofold, iL 137. 

Waiting times of life, ii. 397. 
War, iiL 281. 
Warnings, i. 362. 

Way, the new, to righteousness, iL 
188. 

Wealth, aristocracv of, iii. 142. 

Weariness of life, li. 877. 

WiQ, free, L 94, 109, 865. 

Wisdom, notion of, as standing mid- 
way between love and righteousness, 
L 371. 

Woman, iL 18; emancipation of, 
iii. 45 ; physical oi^ganization of, 
iii. 53. 

Womanliness, iL 18. 

World, the, as a contrast to the king- 
dom of God, L 164 ; and Christian 
liberty, iL 348 ; the merely historical 
view of, L 459 ; harmony of the, 
L 149, 163; moral order of the, 
L 131. 

Worldliness, L 99. 

Worldly prudence, directions to, L 411 ; 
the morality of sin, iL 111. 

Youth, its naive condition, iL 4 ; its 
friendships, iiL 78. 

Zeal, Christian, for truth tolerant, 
iL 208. 
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AoRicoLA, J.y an antinomist, L 489. 
Antigone, family affection, iL 22 ; 

lamentation over premature death, 

iL 872. 
ApNOcalypse, L 164, iii. 855. 
Aristotle, eudaimonism, L 152 ; his 

pessimism, L 188 ; on natural and 

ethic rirtues, iL 7 ; on the habit of 

virtue, iL 41 ; description of virtue, 

iL 64 ; on slavery, iiL 181. 
Amanld, A., on frequent communion, 

u. 196. 

Athenians, the, desirous of new things, 
ii. 98. 

Auberlen, C. A., iiL 854, note. 

Augsburg^ Confession and Apology of, 
on the ordmationes Dei, iiL 298 ; on 
the AnabaptiBts, iii. 896; on the 
Church in the special sense of the 
word, L 445 ; on the use of the 
sacraments (N.B. Art 18), ii. 198; on 
the remembrance of the saints, iL 
264 ; on intercession for the dead, 
iL 270. 

Augustine, on the mass of corruption, 
L 127; on self-knowled^ L 291; 
a contemplative and practical charac- 
ter, L 842 ; desire for God, i. 364 ; 
Coge mtrare^ L 445. 

Augustinianism, L 113. 

Baadeb, Franz, on nature in God, 
L 68 ; Christian theism, L 221 ; on 
tiie humiliation of Christ, L 261, 
note; on power and authority, 
L 852; on existence freed from 
time, L 427 ; on Thorwaldsen's 
statue of Schiller, iL 61 ; on the 
kinedom of darkness, iL 129, note ; 
on dissection, ii. 274 ; on the opprps- 
sion of die law, ii. 840 ; his journals, 
iL 410 ; on policy, L 188 ; on the 
representation of the fourth class, 
iiL 241 ; on evolution and revolu- 
tion, iiL 280 ; on the Holy Alliance, 
iiL 289. 

Babel, the tower of, iii. 95. 



Bach's passion music of St. Matthew, 
iiL 245. 

Bsggesen, on Sanderson, the blind 
optician, L 84, note ; on friendahip, 
iiL 73 ; a national poet, iiL 248. 

Baruch, the scribe of the prophet 
Jeremiah, ii. 386. 

Beccaria, on capital punishment, iii. 
179. 

Bengel, Alb., on eschatological theo- 
logian, L 39. 

Bernnard, St., on contemplation and 
business, iL 805. 

Bohme, Jas., on nature in God, L 68. 

Bossuet, J., on Fdnelon's disinterested 
love to God, L 821 ; his PolUique 
Hr6e de la SairUe EcrUure, iiL 100 ; 
an advocate of absolutism, iii. 188. 

Brandis, A., iL 64, note. 

Brethren, the United, their one-sided 
love of the Lord, L 810. 

Brorson, H. A., on the grace of God 
in Christ, L 329. 

Bru^^re, La, iL 68. 

Bundan*s ass, L 118. 

Byron, Lord, on tedium, i. 162 ; his 
pessimism, L 178 ; on the unhappi- 
ness of emancipation, L 289 ; read 
by English workmen, iii. 147. 

Caiafhas, L 884. 

Calderon, P., iii. 245. 

Calixtus, G., L 86. 

Calvin, J., and Christian joy, iL 887. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on operatives in Eng- 
lish cotton factories, iiL 147. 

Carpocrates, the Gnostic, L 886, iL 111. 

Cassandra, i. 367. 

Chantal, Mme., L 827. 

Christ, the ethic Mediator with God, 
L 28 ; our Example and Saviour, i. 
242 ; unii^ue in mstory, L 242 ; a 
lawgiver, l 881, 383 ; the heavenly 
Samaritan, iL 202 ; the enemy of all 
falsehoods of necessity, iL 226 ; His 
meekness in suffering, iL 258 ; His 
poverty, ii. 364 ; His celibacy, iii. 
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18 ; Christ and theological criticism, 
iiL 828. 

Cicero, on the importance of philosophy 
for yirtue and the common weal, ii. 
29. 

Clandins, Matth., on aasarance, ii 101. 

Clausen, H. N., iii. 44, note. 

Clement, Alezandrinns, i. 886, note. 

Concord, form of, on the so-called adia- 
phora, L 422 ; on the threefold use 
of the law, i. 440. 

Coriolanus, ii. 22. 

Crispin, St., i. 889, 481. 

Culmann, L 57, note ; ii. 184, note. 

Curtius, C, ii. 248, note. 

Cynics, the, their doctrine of happi- 
ness, i. 151. 

Cyrenians, the, i. 151. 

Dante, A., hell, i. 162 ; on the mon- 
ster in the mystic forest, ii 85. 

Daumer, G. F., i. 184, note. 

Delitzsch, Fr., on the Book of Joh, iL 
826. 

Demas, the disciple of St. Paul, ii. 882. 
Donatism, iii. 882. 
Don Juan, i 104. 
Domer, i. 64, note, 801, note. 
Drobisch, M. W. , moral statistics, i. 128, 
note. 

Dumas, Alex., L 898. 

ECCLE8IA8TES, Book of, i. 176. 

Eckart, Master, i. 801 ; that we should 
constantly grow younger, i. 428 ; be 
firee of God, i. 489 ; and recover lost 
time, ii 148 ; on love for trotii, ii. 204. 

Eleusinian mysteries, the, L 158, 286. 

Engels, Fr., on the condition of needle- 
women, iii. 145. 

English, the. Revolution, i. 462 ; con- 
stitution, iii. 184 ; Sunday, iii. 828. 

Epictetus, i. 57, ii. 85. 

Epicurism, L 151. 

Epiphanes, the Gnostic, i. 886, 898, 
it 111. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, ii. 400. 

Erinnys, i. 862. 

Escobar, the Jesuit, L 408. 

Faust, i. 104. 

F^n^lon, on disinterested love to God, 

i. 820 ; his quietism, i. 826 ; Chris- 
tian peace of mind, i. 884 ; pecu- 
liarity of character, L 843 ; on poli- 
tics and morality, i. 898, note ; his 
personal dignity and refinement, i. 
417 ; on false resignation in prayer, ii. 
188 ; how we should r^ard our work, 

ii. 308 ; on self-denial, ii. 411 ; his 
Telemachtu, iii 152 ; as a prophet 
ol limited monarchy, iii. 188. 



Ferguson, on the collision of duties, L 
482. 

Fichte, J. G., his conception of the 
moral, i 9 ; religious postulates, i 
20 ; on the imitation of Christ^ i 
299 ; and F. Jacobi, i. 889 ; on re- 
pentance, ii. 142 ; on liberty and 
love, ii 158 ; on the duty of truth- 
fulness, ii 218 ; and on compulsory 
falsehoods, ii. 217 ; on close or pro- 
tective commerce, iii 128, note ; on 
conscientiousness in study, iii 808. 

Fichte, J. H., on human genius, i 81, 
82; his doctrine of personality, i 
221. 

Fog, B. J., on theological study, iii 

808, note. 
Francis, St., of Ass&ri, his holy tears, 

i 800; his ''Brother Asinu8,'^ii 867. 
Francis, St, de Sales, i. 827. 
Frank, F., ii. 59. 
Franz, Const, iii 100, note. 
French Revolution, i 163 ; socialistic, 

i. 204 ; its new calendar, i 429 ; 

emancipates itself from Christianity, 

i 461. 
Fuggers, the, iii. 140. 

Gallitzin, Princess, i. 842 ; her jour- 
nals, il 409. 
Gamaliel, ii. 400. 

Ge^er, E. J., on the epochs of history, . 

i 187 ; on Hermann and Dcrotkeoy 
iii 7 ; on the origin of states, iii. 
88 ; his notes on Thiers, iii. 219. 

Gelzer, H., i 178, note, 899, note ; 

ii 187, note. 

Gnostics, the, on psychic and pneu- 
matic men, i. 79 ; their antinomian- 
ism, i 884. 

Goethe, W., his Prometheus, i. 49 ; on 
Lavater, i 120 ; his optimism, i 
172 ; his ethics, i. 169 ; on poetic 
natures, i 183 ; his admiration of 
Spinoza, i 887; Wilhelm Meuter, 
i. 406 ; on Schiller, ii 60 ; his 
method of freeing himself from pas- 
sions, ii. 131 ; on old age, ii 875 ; 
on delayed happiness, ii. 401 ; Her- 
mann and Dorothea, iii 7, 19; on 
marria^ between Jews and Chris- 
tians, lii 87 ; Wahlvenoandtscha/" 
ten, iii. 40 ; his youthful friend- 
ships, iii 74 ; his correspondence 
and pleasant relation with Schiller, 

iii 77 ; on capital punishment, iii. 
181 ; on the lioerty of the press, iii. 
217 ; Homiah Elegies, iii 258 ; on 
purity of language, iii. 281. 

Gbrres, J., on the Holy Alliance, iii. 
241. 

Gotze, Melch., and Lessing, iii 841. 
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Gracian, B., Handorakel^ i. 411. 
Greeks, the, their view of morality, 

L 8 ; their optimism, L 168. 
Greek tragedy (on the conflict between 

different duties), L 480 ; friendships, 

iii 75. 

Gude, L., on Inringism, iii. 864. 
Guizot, on the importance of the king 
in constitational monarchy, iii 192. 
Guyon, Madame, i. 298, 827. 

Ham ANN, J. G., his course of life, i 
292 ; on the Princess von Gallitzin, 
ii 407. 

Hamberger, i. 71, note. 

Harless, G. C. A., i 858, note ; ii. 42, 
note, 155, note; iii. 85, note, 39, 
note, 43, note, and 810. 

Hase, K., iii 266, note, 269. 

Hauser, Gasp., i. 9. 

d'Haussonvme, i. 461. 

Hegel, G. W. T., history of philosophy, 
L 187 ; on progress in history, i. 199 ; 
his universalism, i. 217. 

Heiberg, J. L., on the comic, L 187 ; 
on the recognition of others, ii 248 ; 
" dangerons silence," ii 809, note. 

HelmboM, Ludw., on the joy of mutual 
communication, ii 809. 

Heraclitos, on the origin of laws, i. 851. 

Hercules at the two roads, i 185. 

Herder, J. G. , i 185. 

Hermas, Shepherd of, i 429. 

Hirscher, J. B., ii 18, note, 874. 

Hoearth's paintings, i. 186. 

Holbeig, Ludw., i 186 ; Moral 
Thoughts^ i 188 ; as an advocate of 
middle-way moralil^, and according 
to his personality, li 78 ; his come- 
dies, iL 74 ; scourges phenomenal- 
ism, ii 94 ; against the stoic para- 
doxy, ii 97 ; on friendship and 
factious association, iii 75 ; on purity 
of langttsge, iii 279. 

Huguenots, opera of the, Luther's hymn 
in, iii. 269. 

Humboldt, Al., Komum, i 846, note ; 
Irvingism, its false pessimism, iii 
812 ; its false optimism, iii. 868. 

I8LAMI8M, position of woman in, iii. 9. 

Israel, theocratic constitution of, i 195 ; 
its education by the law, i 878 ; 
its view of childless marriages, iii 
66 ; its final regeneration of, iii 110. 

J A GOBI, Fr., antinomian, i 889; on 
the collision of duties, i. 482 ; the 
seeker, ii 82 ; on necessary false- 
hoods, ii 216 ; and collisions in the 
exercise of mercy, ii. 251. 

Jausenists, the, on unconscious sin, ii. 



182 ; against frequent communion, 
ii 196. 

Job, the tempted, Book of, ii 825. 
John, the Apostle, peculiarity of his 

chiiracter, i. 842; an example of 

contemplation, ii 168. 
John the BaptUt, temptation of, ii 

819. 

Judas Iscariot, ii. 127, 137. 
Julian the Apostate, ii 125. 
Juvenal, i 167. 

Kant, J., on the import of existence, i 
2 ; on the humanly worthy {honestum), 
i 15 ; religious postulates and practi- 
cal antinomies, i 20 ; determinism, 
i 119 ; on the supreme Good, i. 149 ; 
on the radical evil, i 177, ii. 88 ; 
on respect for the law, i 308, ii 48 ; 
Hthic aualism, i 847 ; on the origin 
of duty, i 848 ; on the mi^jesty of 
conscience, i 859 ; deistic morality, 
i 872 ; abstract moral principle, i. 
875 ; on the obligation of the law, 
i 889; on policy and morality, 
i 889 ; on life accordinff to reason, 
ii. 81 ; on the beautiral and the 
elevated, ii. 51, note ; on fragment- 
ary improvement, ii 58 ; on the 
duty of truthfolness, ii 216. 

Kierkegaard, S., individualism, i 217; 
cloister life, i 804 ; on despair, ii 
186, note; that love hopeth all 
things, ii. 262, note. 

Kingo, Thos., i. 191, ii. 77. 

Klettenberg v. Fraiil, i. 171. 

Knigse, A. F. L., i 410. 

Kotzebue, A. F., iii 240. 

Krebs, Fr., iii 170, note. 

Lassallk, F., on the liberal state, iii. 
142 ; demands state help in the social 
problem, iii 164. 

Lavater, J. K., his physiognomy, i 
86 ; prayer for signs and wonders, ii 
188 ; journal, ii 410. 

Leibnitz, G. W., doctrine of monads, 
i 221 ; on humanity towards ani- 
mals, ii 279 ; on individual points 
of view, iii. 125 ; on purism, iii. 
280. 

Lenau (v. Strehlenau), N., i. 178. 

I^pardi, G.,i 178. 

heasiue, G. E., i 135, ii 149 ; Hathan 

the WUe^ iii 107 ; contention with 

M. Goetze, iii. 314. 
Lichtenberg, G. C, i. 87. 
List on the national system of trade, 

iii 122. 
Loher, ii. 809, note. 
Longinus, iii 820. 
Lotse, H., i 82, 86, ii 9, note. 
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Louis XIV. 's expression of absolutism, 

iiL 186. 
Lucretius, il 111. 

Luthardt, C. G., ii 42, note, 64, note ; 
iii. 864. 

Luther, on faith, L 81 ; his personality, 
i. 40 ; thatthrouffh Christ it is possible 
to frame a new decalogue, L 48 ; his 
humour, L 187 ; on the indtation of 
Christ, i. 294, 802 ; on theliberty of a 
Christian man, i. 815 ; his peace of 
mind, L 884 ; on music, L 887 ; as a 
Christian character, L 841 ; on sin even 
in good works, L 485 ; on the preadi- 
ing of the law, L 440 ; his spiritual 
conflicts and crises, L 458 ; his con- 
servative mode of tiiou^ti L 458 ; 
his directions for prater, ii, 179, 181 ; 
on oaths, ii. 229 ; diaboUcal tempta- 
tions, ii 828 ; joy in the Lord, iL 
886 ; on usury and trading com- 
panies, iii. 140 ; on war, ii. 288 ; 
on whether soldiers can be in a state 
of salvation, iii 287. 

Macchiavelli, L 40L 

Maistre, J. de, i. 450. 

Malthus, Th. R., against over popula- 
tion, iiL 148. 

Manicheism, L 24. 

Marcion, the Gnostic ascetic, L 884. 

Marcus Aurelius, ii. 29, 35. 

Mario (Dr. Winkelblech, t 1865), on 
socialism, iiL 151, note, 159, note ; 
on the future of monarchy, iii. 204. 

Marx, K., iii. 142, note ; on the condi- 
tion of workmen, iiL 145. 

Melanchthon on the deepest motive, i. 
824 ; false concessions, L 421. 

Melusina the Fair, ii. 894. 

Mennonites, the oath, iL 229. 

Mercury, the patron of commerce, iiL 
122. 

Meyer, R., on usury, iiL 165, note, 167. 
MiU, J. Stuart, rigiits of women, iiL 47. 
Mobl, B., on the Jews in modem states, 

uL 110. 
Molifere, J. B., L 107, 186. 
Molinos, M., the quietist, L 326. 
Monfang, iii. 165, note. 
More's, Sir Thos., Utopia, iiL 150. 
Moses, L 878. 

Muller, J. von, on particularistic moral- 
ity, ii. 27. 

Muller, Jul., L 106, note, 892, note; iL 
119, note. 

Munter, Fr., "the Christian woman in 
the heathen household," iiL 37. 

Mynster, on soul and body, i. 88, 153, 
note ; his literary remains quoted, i. 
292, iL 28, note, 211, note ; on com- 
passion for oneself, iL 286 ; on revo- 



lutionary nations, iii. 225 ; on the 
July revolution, iii. 228, note; on 
the art of preaching, iiL 321, note. 

Napoleon I., the chained Prometheus, 
L 50 ; his concordat, L 461 ; dissolu- 
tion of his marria^ with Josephine, 
iii. 44 ; his Continental system, iiL 
128, note ; on the Holy Alliance, iii. 
240 ; reminds of Antichrist, iiL 854. 

Neander, L 886, note. 

Neo-Platonism, ii. 866. 

Niebukr, on the permissibility of revo- 
lutions, iiL 228. 

Nitzsch, Fr., L 886, note. 

N(»th American free states, L 462. 

Novatians, iiL 881. 

Gehlenschlaqeb, a. G., iL 77 ; his 
Aladdin, iL 6 ; VcLlborg, iL 12 ; 
and Queen Margaret, iiL 52; his 
national importance, iiL 246. 

Oersted, on the liberty of the press, iiL 
218 ; on the permissibility of revolu- 
tions, iii. 228. 

Oetin^, F. C, an eschatolo^cal theo- 
logian, i. 89 ; on nature in God, i. 
68 ; on realistic interpretation of 
Scripture, i. 71 ; on subtilty in 
pious contemplation, iL 170. 

Oettingen, A., Moral Statist, L 
128, iii. 810. 

Onesimus, the fugitive slave, iiL 183. 

Orestes, L 430. 

Paludan Muller's Adam Homo, iL 
107. 

Pascal, LeUres provinciates, L 185, 408, 
iL 182 ; on confession of sin before 
men, L 814. 

Paul, the Apostle, on heathenism, i. 167 ; 
a practical and contemplative.chaiac- 
ter, L 842 ; on ethic accommodation, 
L 419, 421 ; contemplation and re- 
flection, iL 169 ; on oaths, iL 282 ; 
his Epistle to Philemon, iiL 188 ; 
his preaching, iiL 824. 

Pelagianism, L 24. 

Perthes, importance of the mere culti- 
vation of the understanding for im- 
provement, ii. 89 ; his life and letters, 
lii. 77. 

Pestalozzi, iL 417, iiL 286. 
Peter, the Apostle, L 842. 
Petersen, N. M., ii. 75, note. 
Petrarch, on compassion for oneself, ii. 

236. 
PUate, iL 112. 

Pitt, W., delivers up children to the 

factories, iii. 144. 
Plato, his presentiment of the divine 

life, L 8 ; the idea of God, L 62, 65 ; 
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on the hyU, L 67 ; on likeness to 
God as the supreme aim of virtne, 
i. 156, 808 ; his socialistic republic, 
L 204 ; on the suffering righteous 
man, L 281 ; on inward warnings of 
the approach of death, L 863. 

Plener, E., iii. 146, note. 

Plutarch, on the Eleusinian mysteries, 

i. 163 ; on religion as the basis of 
states, i. 356. 

Poiton, C, i 895. 

Pontoppidan, on comedies, i 416. 

Pressens^, £., i. 461. 

Prometheus, the myth of, i. 46, 50. 

Psalter, the, Ui 180. 

QuAKEBS, the, their view of truth, ii. 
215 ; of oaths, ii. 227 ; of the 
responsibility of speech, ii. 233 ; of 
mintary senrice, iiju 236. 

Raonarok, myth of, i. 140. 

Rahel (Bamhagen), i. 183. 

Ranee, Abbot of La Trappe, i. 207. 

B^, A., ii. 106. 

Reischl, iii. 144. 

Keuleaux, F., iii 170, note. 

Richter, A. L., on marriages between 

Christians and Jews, iii 36, 43, note. 
Riehl, W. H., on female succession to 

the throne, iii 52 ; on the literary 

proletariate, iii 218. 
Rochefoucauld, ii 86. 
Roi, J. de la, iii. 109, note. 
Roman empire, the, i 167, 222. 
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y. 6, . 


ii. 835 



2 Peter. 

i 18-15, . ii 275 

i 19, . . iii 856 

ii 5-7, , . ii 118 



2 Peter — continued, 

CHAP. PAOK 

iii 8, . . VoL ii. 9& 

iii 4, . . iii 861 

iii. 9, . . iii 860 

iii. 13, . . ii 287 

JUDE. 

Ver. 6, . . i 106 
Vv. 12, 18, . ii. 114 



1 John. 

is,. . i 486 

i 9, . . ii 169 

ii 6, . . i 294 
ii 15, . . i 165 

ii. 16, . . i 108 

iii. 4, . . ii 84 
iii. 9, . i 486, ii 156 
iy. 8, . . iii 853 
iy. 19, i 821, 824, ii 163 
y. 16, . ii. 99, 268, 403 



Revelation. 

i. 10, . . iii. 826 

iii. 1, . . ii. 896 

iii. 15, . . ii 895 

xiii 10, iii. 179, 866 

XX. 2, 7, iii. 857, 869 

xxi. 8-5, . i 288 

xxii 20, . iii 862 
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In Twenty Handsome Sro Volumes, Subscription Pjuce £5, Sa., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary on the New Testament. 

* Mayer hai bean Ions and w«U known to loholan as one of the very ablest of the Osnnan 
azposlton of the New 1^Bstament. We are not sure whether we onght not to say that he Is 
nnrlYalled as an Interpreter of the grammatioal and historioal meaning of the saored 
writers. The Publishers have now rendered another seasonable and Important sarvloa to 
English students in producing this translation.'— (fuordian. 



Each Volume vfill be sold t^rauly at 10«. 6<il to NofirSiAtcribere. 



CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Dr. H. A. W. MEYER, 
Oberconsistorialrath, Hannover. 

The portion contribated by Dr. Meyer has been placed under the editorial 
care of Rev. Dr. Dickson, Proieaaor of Diyini^ in the Uniyersity of Glasgow ; 
Rev. Dr. Grombie, Professor of Biblical Griticisin, St. Mary's Gollege, St. 
Andrews ; and Rev. Dr. Stewart, Professor of Biblical Gritioism, UniYersity 
of Glasgow. 

1st Year— Bomans, Two Volumes. 

Qalatians, One Volume. 

8t John's OospeU VoL I. 
2d Year— St John's Gospel, Vol. II. 

Fhilippians and Oolosrians, One Volume. 

Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. 

Corinthians, Vol. I. 
dd Year-Acts of the AposUes, VoL II. 

St. ICatthew's Gospel, Two Volumes. 

Corinthians, VoL II. 
4th Year— Mark and Luke, Two Volumes. 

Ephesians and Philemon, One Volume. 

Thesnlonians. (i>r. Lilanemann,) 
6th Year— Timothy and Titns. (Dr. Huiher,) 

Peter and Jnde. (Dr. HtUher, ) 

HebrewB. (Dr, LUnemann.) 

Jsmes and John. {Dr, Huther,) 

The series, as written hy Meyer himsdf, is computed by the publication of J^^hesMns 
with Philemon in one volume. But to this the Publishers haive thought it right to add 
ThessaUmians and Hdyrews, by Dr. iMnemann, and the Pastoral and Catholic JBpistUs, 
bp Dr. ffuther. So few, however, of the Suhscriben have expressed a desire to have Dr. 
DUsterdiecl^s Commentary on Bevdation included, that it has been resolved in the mean- 
time not to undertake it. 



* I need hardly add that the last edition of the Mcurate, perspicnoiu, and learned oom- 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most oarefolly oonsolted throoghont; and I must again, 
A8 in the preface to the GkJatians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholar- 
ship of the learned editor. —Bishop Eujoott i% Pr^fbee to his ^ Commmtary on Ephesians.* 

* The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.— Philip Schafp, D.D. 

^ In accuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.*— 
lAterary Churchman. 

*■ We have only to repeat that it remains, of its own kind, the rery best Commentary 
of the New Testament which we possess. —C%«rc4 Bells. 

* No exegetical work is on the whole more Taluable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a oritio he is candid and cautious; exact to minuteness in philology ; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation.' — Princeton Bemew. 
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In Twenty-four Handsome Zvo Volumes^ Subscription Price jQ6y dr. o^., 

ante::Nicene (ttj^rfetian iLitirargv 

A OOLLEOTION OP ALL THE WORKS OP THE PATHEE8 OP THE 
CHEI8TUN OHXJEOH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OP NIOAA. 

EDITED BT THB 

REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 



MESSRS. CLARK are now happy to annoimoe the completion of this Series. 
It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has lonff been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 
task. 

The Publishers do not bind themselves to con/tnue to supply the Series at the 
Subscription price. 
The W orks are arranged as follow : — 



FIRST T3CAB. 

APOSTOLIC PATHERS, oomprising 
Clement's Epistles to the Corinthians; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Poljcarp ; Epistle of Barnabas ; 
Epistles of Ignatius ^onger and shorter, 
and also the Syriac version) ; Martyr- 
dom of Ig^atins ; Epistle to Diognetiis ; 
Pastor of Hennas; Papias; Spnrious 
Epistles of Ifmatins. In One v olnme. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAOORAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volnme. 

CLEMENT OP ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Pint, oomprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then ; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies. 

SSGOND YSAR. 

HIPPOLTTUS, Volume First; RefuUtfon 
of all Heresiee^ and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IREN-fflUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 

CTPRIAN, Volnme First; the Epistles, 
and some of the TreatiMS. 

THIRD YEAR. 

IRENiETTS (completion) ; HIPPOLYTUS 
rpompletion) ; Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Voljune. 

ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of treatise against Celsus. 



CLEMENT OP ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Com^etion of MisoeUanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
eta 

FOUBTH YEAR. 

CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion) ; 

Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 
METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OP LY- 

copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 

lius; Clement on Virginity; and 

Fragments. 
TERTXJLLIAN, Volume Second. 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 

Revelations; comprising all the very 

curious Apocryphal Writings of the 

first three Centuries. 

FIFTH YXAB. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (comple- 
tion). 

CLElflgNTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 

lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 
ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 

ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion! 
12s. to Non-Sub8oribei«. 

EARLY LITURGIES AND REMAIN- 
ing Fragments, ds. to Non-Subscri- 
bers. 



Single Years cannot be had separately, unlees to complete sets ; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price lOs. 6d.,-— with the exception of OBiOBar, VoL IL, 128. ; 
and the Eablt LrruBOiES, 9s. 
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In Fifteen VolomeB, demy 8yo, Subflcription Price £3, 198, 
(Yearly issues of Four Volumes^ 21«.) 

Wtit QKaotfta of St a«stt8tiiw. 

EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

S U^B^S^^rTptTo N : 
Foot Volumes for a Guinea, payable in advance (248. when not paid 

in adyance). 



FIRST YEAR. 

THE *OITT OP GOD.* Two Volnmes. 

WBITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
the DonatiBt Controveny. In One 
Yolnme. 



THE ANTI-PELAGIAN W0BK8 
St Augustine. YoL I. 



OP 



SECOND YEAR. 
'LETTEBS.' YoLL 

TREATISES AGAINST FAUST US 
the HaniohflBan. One Yolume. 

THE HABMONY OP THE EVAN- 

S lists, and the Sermon on the Mount, 
le Yolume. 

ON THE TBINITT. One Yolume. 



THIRD YEAR. 

COMMENTABT ON JOHN. Two 
Yolumes. 

ON CHEISTIAN DOCTRINE, En- 
OHmiDioN, On Catkchizuio, and On 
Paizh and thb Creed. One Yolume. 

THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OP 
St Augustine. YoL II. 



FOURTH YEAR. 

•LETTERS.' Yol.IL 

* CONFESSIONS.' With Copious Notes 
by Rey. J. G. Pilkinoton. 



ANTI-PELAGIAN WBITINGS. 

in. 



Yol. 



Messn. Clark believe this will prove not the least valuable of their various 
Series. Every care has been taken to secure not only accuracy, but elegance. 

It is understood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the issues for 
two years. Each volume is sold separately at 10s. 6d. 

*■ For the reproduction of the City of God " in an admirable English garb we are 
greatly indebted to the well-directed enterprise and energy of Messrs. Clark, and to the 
aocoraoy and acholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.' 
— CkriatioH Observer, 

* The pvesent translation reads smoothly and pleasantly, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied both with the erudition and the fa& and sound judgment displayed by the 
translators and the editor.'— Jo&it Bull. 



SELECTION FROM 

ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY 

AND 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S WORKS. 



THE Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 volumes, and the 
St. Augustine Series being also complete {with the exception of the * Life ') 
in 15 volumes, Messrs. Clark will, as in the case of the Foreign Theological 
Library, give a Selection of 20 Yolumes from both of those series at the Suq- 
scription Price of Five Guineas (or a larger number at same proportion). 
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LANGE'S COMMENTARIES. 

{Subscription price^ nett), 15b. each. 

T'HEO LOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 

ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. By 
Prof. JoHK Peter Lanoe, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated, enlarged, and revised under the genmd 
editorship of Rer. Dr. Philip Schaff, assisted by leading Divines of the various 
Evangelical Denominations. 

OLD TESTAMENT— 14 VOLUMES. 

DL THE PSALMS. By Carl Bbbnhabdt 
Moll, D.D. With a new Metrical Verakm 
of the Psalms, and Philological Notes, bj T. 

J. GOHAHT, D.D. 



L GENESIS. With a General Introdue- 

tion to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. 
Lamob, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. Tatlbb Lxwis, 
LL.D., and A. GosxAir, D.D. 

n. EXODUS. By J. P. Lakoe, D.D. 
LEVmOnS. By J. P. Lanok, D.D. With 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION by Rer. Dr. 

OSOOOD. 

m. NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOHT. 
NUMBERS. By Prof. J. P. Lamob, D.D. 
DBUTBB0N0M7. By W. J. Sohbobdbs. 

IV. JOS HUA. By Hey. F. R Fat. JUDGES 
and RUTH. By Prof. Paulus Gamell, D.D. 



SAMUEL, L and IL 

EBOXAinr, D.D. 



By Professor 



By Karl Ohb. W. F. Bahr, 



VL KINGS. 

D.D. 

VIL CHRONICLES, L and IL By Otto 
Z60KLBIL EZRA. By Fa. W. Sordltz. 
NBHEMIAE. By R ev. Howabd Gbosbi, 
D.D.,LL.D. ESTHER. By Fr. W. Scbdltz. 

VIIL JOB. Wltb an Introdnctlon and 
Annotations by Prot Tatlxb Lbwis, LL.D. 
A Commentary by Dr. Orro Zooklsr, to- 

f ether with an Introductory Essay on. Hebrew 
oetry by Prof. Philip SoHAvr, D.D. 



X. PROVERBS. By Prof. Otto ZdcKLBR, 
D.D. E00LE8IASTE& By Prof . O. Zock- 
LBK, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrical Version, by Prof. Tatlbb Lbwis, 

D. D. THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By 
Prof. 0. ZdoKLSK, U.D. 

XL ISAIAH. By C. W. E. Natoblbbagh. 

Xn. JEREMIAH. By C W. E. Navokls- 
BACH, D.D. LAMENTATIONS. By C. W. 

E. Nasoblsbacb, D.D. 

XTTT. KXKKIKIi. By F. W. Scrb6dbr, 

D. D. DANIEL. By Professor ZOcxueb, 
DJ>. 

XIV. THE MINOR PROPHETS. EOSBA, 
JOELp and AMOS. By Otto Scbxollbb, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and MIGAH By Rot. 
Paul Klbimbbt. JONAH, NAHUM, 
HABAKKUK, and ZBPHANIAH. By Rer. 
Paul Klbixbrt. HAOGAI. By Rer. Jam m 

E. M'Gdbdt. ZEOHARIAH By T. W. 
Ghambbiis, D.D. MALACHL By Josbph 
Packabd, D J). 



THE APOCRYPHA. (Jutt ptU>lt3ke«L) By £. G. Bissell, D.D. One Volume. 

NEW TESTAMENT VOLUMES. 



L MATTHEW. With a General Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. By J. P. 
Lamob, D.D. Translated, with Additions, hy 
Pbilip ScHArr, D.D. 

IL MARK. ByJ.P. La:no]s,D.D. LUKE. 
By J. J. Vajt Oostbbzbb. 

ra. JOHN. By J. P. Lahob, D.D. 

IV. AOTS. By G. V. Lkchler, D.D., and 
Rev. Ghablbs Gkbok. 

V. ROMANS. By J. P. Lanoe, D.D., and 
R«T. r. R. Fat. 

VI. CORINTHIANS. By Christian F. 



VIL QALATIANS. By Otto Schhollkr, 
PhJ). EPHESIANS and 00L08SIANS. 
By Kabl Bbacvb, D.D. PHUJPPIANS. 
By Kabl Bbadvb, D.D. 

Vm. THESSALONIANS. By Dra. Auber- 
Liw and RiooBHBAOH. TIMOTHY. By J. 
J. Vam Oostbbzbb, D.D. TITUS. By J. J. 
Vam Oostbbzbb, D.D. PHILEMON. By J. 
J. VAX Oostbbzbb, D.D. HEBREWS. By 
Kabl B. Moll, D.D. 

IX. JAMES. By J. P. Lahob, D.D., and 
J. J. Vax Oostbbzbb, D.D. PETER and 
JUDE. By G. F. G. FbommDllbb, Ph.D. 
JOHN. By Kabl Bbacmb, D.D. 

X. THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 

Dr. J. P. Labob. Together with double 
Alphabetical Index to all the Ten Volomes 
on the New Testament, by Jobb H. Woods. 
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Just published, Second Edition, demy Svo, lOs. 6d., 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHBIST, 

IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND 
OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 

By A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OP DIVIKITT, PREB CHURCH OOLLBOE, GLASGOW. 

* Dr. Braoe*8 style is uniformly clear and vigorons, and this book of his, as a whole, 
has the rare advantage of being at once stimnlating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree. —Bri^ osnd Foreign EvangtUctU Review. 

* This work stands forth at once as an original, thoughtful, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of soientiflc theology, such as we do not often meet in our language. ... It 
is really a work of exceptional value ; and uo one can read it without perceptible gain in 
theological knowledge.' — Englitk Churchman, 

* We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of Pro- 
fessor Bruce. . . . We do not know where to look at our English Universities for a 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.' — English Independent, 



By the same Author. 

Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo, lOs. 6d., 

THE TRAININa OF THE TWELVE; 

OR, 

dBxfosition of ^adsageg in ti|e (&n»pt\» 
for ti^e apogtUgfjtjf* 

^Here we have a really great book on an important, large, and attractive subfect— a 
book full of loving, wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and practice. —Bn'twA and Foreign EvangeUoal Review. 

* It is some five or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for. the Author has taken the opportunity to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more acceptable. Substantially, however, 
the book remains the same, and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue applies to it at least as much now.' — Rock, 

* The value, the beauty of this volume is that it is a unique oontrtbution to, because a 
loving and cultured study of, the life of Christ, in the relation of the Master of the 
Twelve.' — Edinburgh Daily Review. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 
PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D.. 

PBIKOIPAL A2a> PBOFES80B OF THEOLOGY IN THE FBEB CHUBCH COLLEGE, GLAJBOOW. 

In orown 8ro, prioe 6&, 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: A Treatise on the Office and 

Daties of the Christian Pastor. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 

* This treatiise on the office and duties of a Christian pastor, by the late Professor 
Fairbaim, is deserving thoughtfnl perusal. Throu^bont the yolnme, howeyer, 
there is a tone of earnest piety and practical good sense, which finds expression in many 
profitable oonnsels, embodying the result of large experience and shrawd observation. 
. . . Much of the volume is devoted to the theory and practice of preaching, and this 
part we can most heartily commend ; it is replete with valuable suggestions, which even 
those who have had some experience in the ministry will find calculated to make them 
more attractive and efficient preachers.*— CAm^iofi Observer, 



In crown 8vo, prioe 78. 6d., 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Greek Text and Trans- 
lation. With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 

* We cordially recommend this work to ministers and theological stndents. '— 3f e(4oeftf < 
JfajTawtne. 

* We have read no book of his with a keener appreciation and enjoyment than that 
ju6t published on the Pastoral Epistles.' — Nonconfurmitt, 

In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 2l8., Sixth Edition, 

THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection 

with the whole Series of the Divine Dispensations. 



In demy 8vo, prioe 10s. 6d., Fourth Edition, 

EZEEIEL, AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY: An 

Exposition, With a new Translation. 



In demy 8vo, prioe 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 

PROPHECY, viewed in its Distinctive Nature, its Special 

Functions, and Proper Interpretation. 

In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 

Exegetical Study of the Scriptures <k the New Testament 

In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, considered 

with respect both to its own Nature and to its Relative Place in Succes- 
sive Dispensations. (The Third Scries of the * Cunningham Lectures.^) 
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DR. LUTHARPrS WORKS. 

In Three handsome crown 8vo Volumes^ price %s, eack. 
' We do not know any ▼olnmM bo miltaUe in these times for 
entering on life, or, let ne say, even for the Uhrary of a iMwtor oalled to deal 
with snch, than the three yidnmes of this series. We commend the whole of 
them with the utmost cordial satisfaction. They are altogether qnlte a 
specialty in our literatnre.'— TTm^ Review. 

APOLOGETIC LECTURES 

ON THB 

FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

f%fih Edition, 
By 0. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Leipzig. 

* From Dr. Lnthardt's exposition e^en the meet learned theologians may derive in- 
valuable criticism, and the most acute disputants supply themselves with more trenchant 
and polished weapons than they have as yet been possessed of.* — BdFB WeMy Me$8mger, 

AP0L0GEfic~LECTURE8 

OK THB 

SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Fourik Editum. 

^Dr. Luthardt is a profound scholar, but a very simple teacher, and expresses himself 
on the gravest matters with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and forceu'— Ldmw^ World, 

apologet1c~lecture8 

OK THB 

MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Ikbrd EdUUm, 

* The ground covered by this work is, of course, of considerable extent, and there is 
scarcely any topic of speoiflcaHy moral interest now under debate in which the reader 
will not And some suggestive saying. The volume contains, like its predecessors, a truly 
wealthy apparatus of notes and illustrations.'— J^sm^/mA Churchman. 



In Three Volumee, 8vo, price Sis. 6d., 

ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED 
ACCORDING TO ITS PECULIAR CHARACTER. 

* Full to overflowino; with a ripe theology and a critical science worthy of their great 
theme.*— /mA EedenaaHccd OazeOe. 



Just published^ in demy 8vo, price 9«., 

ST. JOHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

By Professor C. E. LUTHARDT, 
Author of * Fundamental Truths of Christianity,* eta 

Translated and the Literatare enlarged by C. R. Greoort, Leipzig. 

* A work of thoroughness and value. The translator has added a lengthy Appendix, 
containing a very complete account of the literature bearing on the controversy respect- 
ins this Gospel. The indices which close the volume are well ordered, and add greatly 
to its value.* — Ovardian. 

* There are few works in the later theological literature which contain such a wealth 
of sober theological knowledge and such an invulnerable phalanx of objective i^wlo- 
getical criticism/— Pr0/(8Mor Guericke. 

Crown 8i70, 5s., 

LUTHARDT, KAHNIS, AND BRUCKNER. 

The Church : Its Origin, its History, and its Present Position. 
*A comprehensive review of this sort, done by able handsi is both instructive and 
suggestive.*— /ieoord 
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HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 

* These yolnnies are models of the multim m parvo style. We have 
long deslxed to meet with a Series of this kUid— Little Books on Great 
Subjects.'— Literary World, 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 

V&U^ Inttolnution snU fitita [Priee u 6d. 

By the Rev, Professor JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 

THE PO^T-EXILIAN PROPHETS- 

HAGQAi; ZECHARIAH, MALACHI. 

• * • WBitlj iEntiotattion anH ^ot» [Price 2s. 
By MARCUS PODS, P.P. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A. [Price u. M. 

THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. 

By Peofessob JAMES S. CANDLISH, D.D. [Price u. M. 

THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

By Eev. Professor MURPHY, Belfast. [Price u. ed. 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITIJ. 

BQlttir Intiolnutura urCB fi,atu [Price 2t. 

By Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
By Rev. Prikcipal DOUGLAS, D.D. [Price u.sd. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
By Rev. Principal DOUGLAS, D.D. [Price u. M. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

By Rev. Professor A. B. DAVIDSON. [Price 2«. M. 

SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY. 

By Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, M.A. [Price u. M. 

THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. Professor WM. BINNIE, D.D. [Price i«. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

By Rev. Principal BROWN, D.D. [Shortly. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

' THE REFORMATION. ■ , 

By Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. [SkarUy. 
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